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until J ogels were installed 
“WOU can’t blame the kids for forgetting to flush clos- 

ets; they're nearly always in a hurry and naturally 
they’re careless. So I had to go around every so often 
and see if any closets had been left unflushed, and if I 
happened to be busy and didn’t get around as often as I 


should, it would likely be dangerous to the health of the 
children. 


“But with Vogel Number Ten or Ten-A Closets this job 
is out. Vogels flush every time and the kids can’t for- 
get. They just take the responsibility away from the 
children because you can’t depend on the kids, but you can 
depend on Vogel Closets.’’ 


COMPLETE DESCRIPTIVE LITERATURE SENT PROMPTLY 


JOSEPH A. VOGEL COMPANY 


Wilmington, Del. St. Louis, Mo. 
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McKINLEY TECHNICAL HIGH SCHOOL, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
CA. L Harris, Municipal Architect 
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When school days are over for the week, wash your slate blackboards with good, clean water and 
a little ammonia. Wipe them dry with a rubber edged squeegee and see how fresh and clean your 
boards will appear. Sanitation demands that school equipment be clean. Make your classroom more 
attractive by having clean boards . .. Consult your architect. His recommendations are based on 
years of experience. He will tell you many other reasons why leading schools and universities use 


“Pyramid” Natural Slate Blackboards ... Write for our book on slate for the modern school... 
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NATURAL SLATE BLACKBOARD COMPANY ES. 
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Department D12, Pen Argyl, Pennsylvania 














[Introducing 
the New 


COMPENSATING ASTRAGAL 


The adjustment of the astragal 
by means of this new device is 
accomplished by merely turning 
four bolts with a special wrench. 
The work is done by the custo- 
dian, skilled labor being unnec- 
essary. Maintenance cost is prac- 


tically eliminated. 
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FIXTURE 


This device overcomes the objectionable features of pairs 


of doors designed to operate independently. 


As you know, such doors must be made flat faced, regard- 
less of whether or not they are to be equipped with panic 
bolts. Unfortunately, they shrink and swell with the changes 
of the weather, causing sticking, or enlarging the gap to the 
point where air enters, cold drafts are present, fuel is wasted, 
and sometimes the picking of the lock is made possible. The 
new Von Duprin Compensating Astragal Fixture No. 1246 
completely and simply overcomes this difficulty, since it 
provides for the easy and quick adjustment of the gap. When 
the doors shrink or swell, it is a matter of less than a minute 


to put them in perfect adjustment. 


Ask us to send complete details. 


VONNEGUT HARDWARE Co. 
“Indianapolis, Ind. 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


Self-Releasing Fire and Panic Exit Latches 
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FORDSON HIGH SCHOOL. Johnson 
Dual Thermostat Control on all sources of 
heat and ventilating units: classrooms, 
auditorium, gymnasium, swimming pool, 
business offices, etc. 


EAST HIGH SCHOOL, Youngstown, 
Ohio. 84 Johnson Room Thermostats 
control direct radiation. Johnson Switch 
Control on fresh air and vent dampers. 
Johnson Thermostat Control on fan system 
for auditorium and gymnasium, etc. 


MESSMER HIGH SCHOOL, Milwaukee, 
Wis. Every heating and ventilating source is 
under Johnson Dual Control. Divided into 
3 main groups: classrooms, auditorium, 
gymnasium — each section regulated in- 
dependently of the remainder. 


NORMAL SCHOOL, Edmonton, Alberta, 
Canada. 70 Johnson Dual Thermostats 
control 83 Sylphon Radiator Valves. 
Johnson 3-point Multiple Thermostat con- 
trolling 2 coil valves, ventilating system. 
Johnson Insertion Type Humidostat con- 
trolling grid type Humidifier. 4 Johnson 
Remote Control Switches controlling 4 
separate ventilator dampers, etc. 


The All-Metal System, The All-Perfect 
Graduated Control Of Valves And 
Damper. The Dual Thermostat (Two 
Temperature) or (Night And Day) Con- 
trol, Fuel Saving 25 to 40 per cent. 





JOHNSON x 








THE PROPER CONTROL OF 
HEAT AND HUMIDITY 


The Johnson System, established in 1885, remains today the one 
right method of heat and humidity control. The forty-six years of 
heat and humidity control experience supporting The Johnson 
System is substantial surety of reliability in each essential detail. The 
thousands of Johnson Control installations successfully functioning 
in schools everywhere are invaluable evidence upon which to 
correctly decide which control method, and which system is best 
for you to install . . . permanently best after installation is made. 


JOHNSON SERVICE COMPANY 


507 E. Michigan St. Established 1885 Milwaukee, Wis. 
Albany Cincinnati Greensboro, N.C. Philadelphia Seattle 

Atlanta Cleveland Indianapolis Pittsburgh Calgary, Alta. 
Baltimore Dallas Kansas City Portland Montreal, Que. 
Boston Denver Los Angeles St. Louis Winnipeg, Man. 
Buffalo Des Moines Minneapolis Salt Lake City Toronto, Ont. 
Chicago Detroit New York San Francisco Vancouver, B. C. 


Humidity Control 


RVICE 


30 Johnson Branches Insure Convenient, Quick 
Service Anywhere, Any Time. Each Johnson 
Installation Made By Johnson Mechanics Only. 


Every Johnson Installation Given Annual Inspec- 
tion. 














Enlarge or Reduce Rooms 


To Sizes Desired—With 
WILSON SECTIONFOLD PARTITIONS 














Large Photo shows how Wilson Section- 
fold Partitions conserve space by com- 
bining auditorium stage with gymnasium 
in school at Coaldale, Pa., designed by 
John T. Simpson, Architect of Newark, 
N. J. Insert shows simplicity of Wilson 
Sectionfold Partitions, as installed in 
Washington Public School in Bayonne, 
N. J., D. G. Anderson, Architect 


Being pioneer manufacturers of folding and rolling par- 
titions, with over fifty years of experience, one would 
expect Wilson Sectionfold Partitions to have many su- 
perior and exclusive features. 

Among these is the fact that Wilson Sectionfold Partitions 
are carried on the floor, and not hung overhead, making 
for greater strength and rigidity. They operate in pairs 
and not in one large unwieldy unit. Rack for folding at 
head eliminates any possible risk of doors jamming or 
falling. No complicated mechanism or heavy overhead 
supports. Wilson Sectionfold Partitions are made fool- 
proof so that nothing but wilful abuse will make them 
inoperative. They may be installed in new or old build- 
ings. May be fitted with glass, if desired, or with slate 
or composition for blackboards. 

Wilson Sectionfold Partitions conserve space and funds— 


and are superior for all purposes where folding walls are 
desired. 


Write for Catalog No. 14-F 





The J. G. Wilson Corporation 


11 East 38th St., New York « « « Box 1194, Norfolk, Va. 
Offices in All Principal Cities 


OVER 50 YEARS IN BUSINESS 




















Maine Township Hi 


8h School, Des Plaines, III, 


Joho D. Chubb, Architect, Chicago, Mlinois 





Canterbury School, Cleveland Heights, Ohio 


John H. Graham & Co., Architects, Cleveland, Ohio 
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Roxboro Jr. High 


John H. Graham & Co., Architects, 














SAFEGUARD CLASSROOM 
HEALTH 


ONTROLLED ventilation is of vital importance to the 
child’s health and scholastic progress. 


Williams Reversible Window Equipment deflects air currents 


upward—eliminates drafts. Cleaned from the inside, safely, in 
half the usual time. 


Costs very little more than ordinary, old-fashioned windows. 


Send for new illustrated catalog showing widespread and re- 
peated use. 


THE WILLIAMS Pivot SasH COMPANY 
East 37th St. at Perkins Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 


For 27 years manufacturers and installers of 
Reversible Window Equipment. 


WILLIAMS REVERSIBLE 


WINDOW EQUIPMENT 


Clean Your Windows from the Inside 
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THE HERMAN 
































Univent Ventilation solved the ventilation problem by simplifyi ing it. 
In operation it is as simple as opening a window, but control is much 
more positiv es 

As each Univent is individually operated, one room may be venti- 
lated independently of other rooms. The obvious advantages and 
economy of unit control pioneered by the Univent, soon established 
the popularity of Unit Ventilation, and many unit ventilators came 


on the market. 
F R M A N But due to inherent fundamentals of design and patented features 


only the Univent can give Univent Ventilation. 


Where a continuous supply of outdoor air to each pupil is a ventila- 
tion requirement, the Univent gives the proper atmospheric condition 
. in the most effective and economical manner. 


Ten years of Univent Ventilation in schools throughout the country 
have demonstrated to architects, engineers and school authorities, the 
performance that has established its leadership. 


Write for the book, ““Univent Ventilation.” 


— A HERMAN NELSON PRODUCT 


VENTILATION 





& 
7 





Factory at Moline, Illinois + Sales and Service Offices in all Principal Cities 


. BELFAST ME. SCRANTON GRAND RAPIDS DES MOINES MIAMI SAN FRANCISCO 
The Herman Nelson Corporation are makers of the SPRINGFIELD, MASS. SARRISBURG DETROIT APPLETON, WIS. OMAmA VANCOUVER, e ¢ 
Univent System of Ventilation, the Her-Nel-Co System of "HONIBENCE KA.” PITTanURGM | GLEVEL AD minwearous —Eugoeia.ran. = Sosowno, Or 
Ventilation, the Herman Nelson Invisible Radiator, the wacus PA TOLEDO. BIRMINGHAM SALT LAKE CITY LONDON 
Herman Nelson hiJet Heater, and other heating and ROCHESTER WASHINGTON, D.C. EVANSVILLE, IND. CHATTANOOGA SPOKANE. MELBOURNE 
ventilating equipment. PHILADELPHIA CHARLOTTE, N.C. PEORIA, ILL. NEW ORLEANS SEATTLE BUENOS AIRES 
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GUARANTEED 
WEATHERING 


3-Point Contact around 
entire window. Guaran- 
teed WEATHER-, DUST- 
and RATTLE-PROOF. 


(HALF SIZE DETAIL ) 


SEALAIR 
WINDOWS 


CUSTOM BUILT 
of Bronze, Aluminum Alloy or Nickel Silver 
ADVANTAGES 


VENTILATION — Easily controlled for vary- 
ing conditions. 


MAINTENANCE — Upkeep reduced to 


minimum. 
CLEANING — Exterior can be washed from 
the inside. 
SAFETY — Difficult for anyone to fall or 
leap out. 


STRENGTH — All joints strongly welded. 


Write for specifications and details. 


Kawneer 
K' COMPANY r 


NILES, MICHIGAN 





FACTORIES 
CHICAGO «+ NILES + BERKELEY + CHICAGO HEIGHTS 


RUSTLESS METAL STORE FRONTS, SEALAIR WINDOWS, 
DOORS AND ARCHITECTURAL CASTINGS 
























WHAT FOUNTAIN 
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IS STERILIZED? 


Youre right! None ... yet, it is used and used 
without discrimination. [his isa common condition 


... but not where Rundle-Spence fountains are 
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installed, because R-S bubblers are outstandingly 


aereer. 7 


sanitary. This is the only make of fountain with 
Vertico-Slant discharge ... the only fountain with t 
a jet that lips cannot touch. That is why Rundle- 


Spence Bubblers are so universally accepted. | 


The complete line of R-S fountains, bath and 
plumbing fixtures and supplies, is described in 


our new catalog. Write for it. 


RUNDLE-SPENCE MFG. CO. 
444 NO. FOURTH ST. MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


RUNDLE-SPENCE 


LIPS CAN NOT TOUCH THE R-S NOZZLE 
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‘Inside Facts”? on Economical School Heating 


Wayland High School, Wayland, N. Y. 
Architect: Martin C. Miller 
Spencer Steel Tubular Boiler Used 





This cross-section view of the Spencer Steel Tubular Boiler shows clearly its many exclusive 
advantages: Automatic Gravity feed of low-cost No. 1 Buckwheat Anthracite, from storage 
magazine to the sloping grates, as needed by the fire; combination water-tube, fire-tube construc- 
tion; duplex grate making possible further economy in moderate weather. Get the complete 
story of the efficiency and saving of Spencer Automatic Heat. Send for our new 16 page 
book, ‘‘Answering the School Heating Problem”; mailed to you without cost or obligation. 


SPENCER HEATER COMPANY WILLIAMSPORT, PENNSYLVANIA 


The Spencer Foundry Company, Ltd., Toronto, Canada 


SPENCE, 


BOILERS 


Jor steam,vapor or hot water 
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L» SONNEBORN SONS, Inc 


GUARANTEED PRODUCTS 





NO MATTER 


Whether School Keeps or Not! 





Feu Can Renovate with 
SONNEBORN PRODUCTS 
and Not Interfere with 


Routine 


OU don’t need to wait for vacation to make repairs 
on school floors or walls. You can use Sonneborn 
products at any time without interrupting one recitation 
or one study period. | 
Are your concrete floors crumbling and dusting? Lap- 
idolith will turn them to flint-like hardness over night. 
Are your wood floors splintering, rotting, wearing 
down? Brush on Lignophol in the evening, and next morn- 
ing the wood will be smooth, attractive, elastic— good 
for many more years of life. 
Is moisture creeping through your outside walls? Make 
them permanently waterproof with Hydrocide Colorless. 
Do your floors need painting? Cemcoat Floor Enamel 
is recommended for all types of floors where an attract- 
ive finish is important. 
No matter what you need for painting or preserving 
your buildings, Sonneborn has it—moderately priced, con- 


scientiously serviced, and guaranteed. Our expert counsel 
is yours for the asking. 


| Note these expense-cutting prepara- | 


tions which are used all over America 
in outstanding schools and colleges. 


LAPIDOLITH HYDROCIDE COLORLESS 


—A chemical liquid hardener for preserv- —For waterproofing exterior of exposed 


. walls. 
ing and dustproofing concrete floors. 


Cement Filler and Dust Proofer 
LIGNOPHOL A decorative and dustproofing treatment. 
—For finishing, preserving and wearproof- Cemcoat Exterior and Interior Paint 


—Tough, durable school paint that pro- 
duces a dustless, sanitary, high-gloss finish. 


L. SONNEBORN SONS, Inc. 


88 LEXINGTON AVE., 
L. SONNEBORN SONS, INC., ASBJ-12 
NEW YORK 88 Lexington Avenue, New York 


Please send me, without obligation, demonstration 
samples and literature on: Lapidolith—; Lignophol—; 
Cement Filler and Dustproofer—; Cemcoat Exterior 
and Interior Paints—; Hydrocide Colorless—; (Check 


Mail products that interest you.) 


Name 


Coupon for |} adress 
School 


ing wood floors. 


Information 


Position 


























Clean Hands 


PROTECT 
HEALTH 


Every school board works for health among the 
children under its supervision. Clean hands are 
a major health precaution in avoiding the 
spread of communicable diseases. 

For clean hands there must be washing 
facilities and a safe drying service. 

The only safe towel is a towel that can be used 
but once, because such a towel cannot spread 
disease from one pair of hands to another. 

Provide your schools with A. P. W. Onliwon 
Paper Towels. 


@ Safe because they can be used but once. 


@ Sanitary because they dispense from dust 
and germ proof cabinets. 


@ Economical because they are double 
folded, giving double strength and double 
absorbency. 


Let us send you free a sample supply of 
Onliwon Towels for you to try. 


BWA 


TRADE-MARK REGISTERED IN U. S. PATENT OFFICE 





Pioneers for Cleanliness since 1877 





A. P. W. PAPER CO., Albany, N. Y. ASB-12-31 
Please send free of charge material checked below: 


C) A supply of A. P. W. Onliwon Towels for testin :. 
C) Booklet— Two Hands Go To School. 
C) Booklet—Lave and Learn. 


Address..... . State 
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The Sloan line pro- 
vides hand-operated 
or automatic seat- 
operated flush valves 
for every school re- 
quirement including 
floor or wall outlet 





Why have Sloan Flush Valves attained such an amaz- 
ing popularity ? 

In what respect do they differ from any other valve 
which will flush a fixture? 

The answer is to be found in twenty-five years of spe- 
cialization by men who know their business. Manufacturing flush 
valves exclusively, the Sloan organization has acquired a knowledge 
of flush valve requirements and a breadth of flush valve experience 
which are unique and unapproachable. 

This wealth of knowledge and experience has been 
applied to furnish a flush valve for every school purpose and today 
the Sloan line provides for the specific needs of any installation most 
accurately and economically. 

The vast majority of schools have discovered this truth. 
Others are invited to make comparisons and satisfy themselves of 


the certainty of Sloan superiority. 


Sloan offices in all principal cities are at your disposal to give complete information on school 
flushing equipment . . . Call our nearest branch or write to 4300 West Lake Street, Chicago 


SLOAN VALVE CO . CHICAGO 


Manufacturers of Flush Valves Exclusively for Every Requirement 


10 
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F.E. BERGER R. L. KELLEY 


ARCHITECTS 
Specialists Educational Buildings 


LINCOLN BUILDING, CHAMPAIGN, ILL. 





BONSACK & PEARCE INC. 
WILL MAKE SURVEY OF YOUR NEEDS 
Complete Architectural & Engineering 
Services by School Specialists 
411 Olive Street St. Louis, Mo, 


EE 







HARRY E. BOYLE & CO. | 


Architects and School Specialists | 





EVANSVILLE, IND. 
Twenty Years Practical Experience 


Registered in Indiana, Illinois, Tennessee 


CLARENCE WILSON BRAZER 
REGISTERED ARCHITECT 
Advisor to National Advisory Council on 
School Building Problems 


421 Market St. 232 Madison Ave. 
Chester, Pa. New York City 












T. H. BUELL & CO. 


ARCHITECTS 


VU. S. National Bank Building DENVER, COLO. 


CARL W. CLARK A. I. A. 
Savings Bank Building Cortland, N. Y. 
Architect 


Consultant and Plan Advisor-Mr. Frank H. Wood, 
former Director, Division of School Buildings and 
Grounds, New York State Department of Education. 


New York Office-Suite 1432-33 W. 42nd St. 












COFFIN & COFFIN 


ARCHITECTS 


522 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK CITY 


FRANK IRVING COOPER CORPORATION 


ARCHITECTS ENGINEERS 


SPECIALIZING IN SCHOOLHOUSE PLANNING | | 
| 47 Winter St., Boston, Massachusetts 


leeeesl nanan ; 


MARTIN J. GEISE, Architect 


1 make a Specialty of Designing School Buildings in 
Illinois, lowa, and Missouri. Over 20 Years Experience. 


QUINCY, ILL. pm KEOKUK, IOWA 


8th and Main Sts. State Central Saving Bank 
Building, 6th and Main 


| 
| 
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FRANK B. GRAY 
ARCHITECT 
School Specialist 


73 S. LA SALLE ST. AURORA, ILL. | 


GUILBERT & BETELLE 


Architects 


Chamber of Commerce Building 


Newark, New Jersey 





You Are Invited— 


by the architects listed in this Directory to 
consult with them on any and all problems 
of school-building planning and construction 
that will most certainly confront vou in the 
course of your 1932 building program. 


As a school executive, the duty devolves 
upon you of spending the dollars set aside 
for school construction in the most economi- 
cal and efficient way possible. Here is a group 
of men, each one of whom has made a care- 
ful study of school planning and construc- 
tion. They are willing and anxious to place 
their years of experience at your disposal, to 
assist vou in erecting a building that will 
conform in every way to all modern school- 
building trends. 


They know all the little niceties that are 
so important and essential to the modern 
school building. The men listed in this Direc- 
tory are proved school-building specialists 
who are capable of making your school- 
construction dollars accomplish things you 
never dreamed of. Consult with them when 
drawing up your 1932 school-building plans! 





HACKER & HACKER 


ARCHITECTS 
SCHOOL SPECIALISTS 


Fort Lee Trust Building, Fort Lee, N. J. 
at the Plaza — Hudson River Bridge to New York City. 










Wm. G. Herbst, A. I. A. E. O. Kuenzli, A. I. A. 


HERBST and KUENZLI 


ARCHITECTS 
Educational and Public Buildings 
1249 North Franklin Place Milwaukee, Wis. 


THOMAS K. HENDRYX, A.I.A. 
ARCHITECT 


Bradford, Penna. 


Registered in Pennsylvania and New York 





WARREN S. HOLMES COMPANY 
Architects and Engineers 
Specializing in School and College Buildings 


CHICAGO — LANSING, MICHIGAN BOSTON 
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ARCHITECT 





8 So. Dearborn St. 
















WM. B. ITTNER, Inc. 


Fellow, American Institute of Architects 


Superior Architectural and | 
Engineering Service Rendered 


20th Floor, Continental Life Building | 
3615 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. 


LEE & HEWITT 


MEMBERS, AM. SOC. C. E., MEMBERS, A. I. A. 


152 Market St. 53 Park Place 
PATERSON, N. J. NEW YORK,N. Y. 
Specialists in School Design, 
Construction and Equipment 

















M.W.S.E. and A. 
JOS. C. LLEWELLYN CO. 
ARCHITECTS and ENGINEERS 


38 S. Dearborn St. 
Chicago 


Joseph C. Llewellyn Ralph C. Llewellyn 
F.A.1.A. LA. 


EdgerE.Lundeen,A.I.A. Philip R. Hooton, A.LA. | 
Archie N.Schaeffer,A.I.A. Edwin Roozen 
Registered Architects 


Lundeen, Hooton, Roozen & Schaeffer 
ARCHITECTS | 


7th Floor Peoples Bank Building | 
BLOOMINGTON, ILLINOIS 












MALCOMSON and HIGGINBOTHAM 
and TROUT 
A. W. Balle, Associate 
ARCHITECTS and ENGINEERS 
6th Floor, Malcomson Bidg. 





Detroit, Michigan 








J. MANDOR MATSON 
ARCHITECT 


ROOMS 528-538 BAKER BLOCK 
RACINE, WISCONSIN 








MSGUIRE & SHOOK 
ARCHITECTS 
Specialists in Design of Educational Buildings 
Consulting Service to School Officials 
1400-1401-1402 Fletcher Trust Building 
| INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


PERKINS, CHATTEN & HAMMOND 
SCHOOL ARCHITECTS 


MURRAY A. DALMAN, 
EDUCATIONAL CONSULTANT 


160 North LaSalle Street Chicago, Illinois 
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Relieve that strain. . 


with Western Electric Public Address equipment 


® No longer need students strain their voices to fill the hall. No 
longer need back-row listeners strain their hearing to catch what’s 
said. Equip your auditorium with the Western Electric Public Address System which amplifies 
speech and distributes it to every part of the room. This is one of many school applica- 
tions of this apparatus which can be used to bring speech or music from one source, to every 
room in the building at the same time. Public Address equipment is made by the makers 


of Bell j telephones — the quality of its sound reproduction is therefore consistently high. 


= | GRAYBAR ELECTRIC CoO. 
2S. Ccy CC i IC _ Graybar Building, New York, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Please send us the story of the 


PUBLIC ADDRESS AND MUSIC REPRODUCTION SYSTEMS | Public Address System. 


Distributed by GRAYBAR Electric Company 
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C. Godfrey Poggi 


and 


William B. Bragdon 


ARCHITECTS 


Elizabeth, 


New Jersey | 








H. D. Rawson A.I.A. 
H. Clark Souers A.I.A. 
Oren Thomas A.I.A. 
PROUDFOOT, RAWSON, SOUERS 
& THOMAS 
School Architects 


Hubbell Building Des Moines, Iowa 








RASMUSSEN & WAYLAND 
ARCHITECTS 
36 WEST 47th STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 















JOHN A. SCRIBBINS 


ARCHITECT 


GLENCOE, ILLINOIS | 


Specializing in Educational Buildings 


331 Park Avenue Phone Glencoe 224 





ERNEST SIBLEY & GEORGE M. CADY | 


101 Park Ave., 





TOKE S MaRS 


| TOOKER & MARSH 


| 101 Park Ave. 


———— 
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CHARLES L. TROUTMAN 


Registered Architect and Engineer 
School Specialist 


ARCHITEC 


| 
Palisade, N. J. Litchfield, Conn. | 


HENRY R. HOWLAND 
CONSULTING ENGINEER 
New York City| 


410 American Trust Building Evansville, Ind. 

















Y H. TURNER, A. I. A. | 
SCHOOL ARCHITECTS | 
Established 1909 
| Michigan Trust Building 
| GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 
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STARRETT AND VAN VLECK 
ARCHITECTS 


Equitable Life Building 
393 Seventh Avenue, New York, N. Y. 




















H.J.VAN RYN,A.I.A. G.J.DE GELLEKE, FAIA. | 
VAN RYN & DE GELLEKE | 
ARCHITECTS 

| Fourteen Years-Architect School Board, Milwaukee, Wis. 
152 WISCONSIN AVE. MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


| 





A. W. E. SCHOENBERG 


ARCHITECT 


OLEAN, 





WELLS AND HUDSON 
ARCHITECTS ARCHITECTS & ENGINEERS 


New York City, N. Y. 

















Awning Type Windows 
Excel For Schools 


Donovan Universal 


Awning Type Windows 


are hygienically correct. Specially adapt- 

able for the modern needs of school build- 

ings. Recommended and in wide use to 

meet lighting and ventilating require- 

ments. Sturdy, attractive and economical. 
Complete information sent on request 
Universal Window Company 

1916 Broadway 


OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 


Hawthorne School, 
Beverly Hills, California. 
Arch. Ralph C. Flewellin 
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ONLY A HALSEY TAYLOR PROVIDES THESE 











No. 605 
An ever-popular Halsey Tay- 
lor fixture of vitreous china 
with practical automatic 
















HE twO-stream projector is a distinctive Halsey 
Taylor feature! The drinking mound is formed 
by the converging of two streams and this local- 
ized mound guarantees absolute sanitation + + + 
Fingers or lips do not come in contact with or con- 
taminate source of supply. Practical, safe, non- 


squirting too! 


N automatic device maintains a constant height 
A in the drinking stream even though line pres- 
sure varies. Stream never too high, never too low 
-—always at convenient drinking height! 


voted exclusively to 
HALSEY TAYLOR i=: 
construction! We ai 


‘ i . vite architects to con 
Drinking Fountains W. Taylor Co., Wa 


Le.8 |; ae Pe oe es eee we 8. SANITATION 


water at all times, and pat- 
ented two-stream projector, 
providing utmost sanitation! 


pe manufacture of drinking fountains, Halsey 
patured by variety in design as well as scientific 
to sell a service, not just a fountain, and in- 
t our nearest offices for advice! + The Halsey 
gn, Ohio. (Offices in principal cities). 


The New Teacher Controlled Wardrobe 
“Safest Wardrobe Ever Built” 


Here is an automatic wardrobe which re- 
sponds to a convenient key switch right beside 
the teacher’s desk — a wardrobe designed 
especially with features that guarantee abso- 
lute safety for the children under your care. 
This wardrobe is more convenient than any 
other wardrobe made— safer—a real invest- 
ment for any school. It saves space, promotes 
health, speeds assembly and dismissal of 
classes. 


WRITE FOR DETAILED INFORMATION AT ONCE! 


PROSE-MACO Ine. 


1524 HOLMES STREET KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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=FULL BACK REST= 


An Exclusive Feature of the New Steel Folding Chair 





COMFORTABLE 
ATTRACTIVE 
NON-TIPPING 

LONG LASTING 


MAPLE CITY STAMPING CO. 








How to handle 
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the VIKING 200 


The Viking 200 offers the ideal solution to your 
school seating problem. In this new steel folding 
chair are combined strength and beauty, with a luxu- 
rious seating comfort that is ordinarily found only in 
opera chairs and the like. 


The new full back rest is a feature found exclu- 
sively in the Viking 200 steel chair and this alone 
effects a new seating comfort that is unsurpassed in 


the folding chair field. 


Schools, particularly, should investigate the 
VIKING 200. It will help to solve many a seating 
problem. In addition, its exceptionally rugged con- 
struction enables it to stand up indefinitely under 
the abuses children heap upon it. 


Investigate this new model before you buy another 


folding chair. The price is low—satisfaction is guar- 
anteed. 


Write for complete information. 


PEORIA, ILLINOIS 
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Perhaps out of date equipment is the 
cause of crowded conditions in your 
schools. Consider the installation of 
Kewaunee Laboratory Furniture that 
permits every period use of the labora- 
tory classrooms and accommodates larger 
classes. 

Consider Kewaunee Vocational Furni- 
ture and Domestic Science Furniture 
that makes these departments usable the 
full day. Many schools have solved their 
crowded condition by calling in the 
Kewaunee Engineers, who have recom- 
mended changes that make for better 
use of available floor space. 

Kewaunee maintains a competent corps 
of engineers in all cities named below. 


If interested, write for engineer to call. 


LABORATORY = FURNITURE 


More Students 


Domestic Science 
Table No. K-1786 


Manifold Table 
No. M-3045 


Lincoln Science Desk 
No. D-540 


Co: 


EXPERTS 


C. G. CAMPBELL, PRES. AND GEN. MGR. 


Chicago Office 
14 E. Jackson Blvd. 


101 Lincoln St., Kewaunee, Wis. 
BRANCH OFFICES 


70 Fifth Avenue 


Philadelphia Lansing, Mich. El Paso Des Moines Phoenix 
Greensboro, N. ¢ Adrian, Mich, Toronto, Ont. Minneapolis Los Angeles 

Miami Indianapolis Oklahoma City Grand Forks, N. D. San Francisco 
Birmingham Jackson, Miss. Kansas City Aberdeen, S. D. Portland, Ore. 
Louisville New Orlean Little Rock Denver Spokane 

Nashville Houston Lincoln, Nebr. Salt Lake City Crystal Falls, Mich. 


Colum! 


Montreal, Que. 





New York Office 





VELVASTONE 


A velvety-smooth 
BLACKBOARD 


of amazing durability 


yuo is an improved, scientifically 
made blackboard that combines advantages 
every school man will appreciate. 

A smooth, velvety surface on which one can 
write with remarkable ease, noiselessly and 
without scratching. A-surface that positively 
will not reflect light . . . from which writing 
can be read without squint or eyestrain from 
any angle and the farthest point in the class- 
room. 


A special rock-like backing made of gypsum- 
rock core provides flexibility and _ resiliency 
with the normal hardness of stone, thus insuring 
durability. 

Get the facts now. Know Velvastone. An un- 
usual blackboard value. Sample, cut right from 


stock, gladly sent on request. Address Dept. 
V 122. 


Weber Costello Co. 


Chicago Heights, Illinois 
Makers of Sterttnc LireELonG BtiackBoARD, Otp RELIABLE 
HytopLaTe, VELVASTONE, GuiosBes, Maps, ERAsERs, CRAYON 
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70 hours of 
TRREO cc bes 


485 hours of 


THIS... 


_ have you 


SERS ELS 





ever 


stopped 


1 Book Support—A 


special book sup- 
port extension— 
quickly converting the 
standard model to an 
eye conservation desk. 


My Level Top—A sim- 
2 ple device attached 
below. the lid holds it 
at a level. Especially 
desirable for group 
study or socialized 
recitation. 


3 Typewriter desk— 


Atilting top for use - 


in the typewriting de- 
partment. Turn the 
top down—and it’s set 
for study or work. 


4 Comfort for Cripples 
—Various attach- 
ments purchased sep- 
arately as required, to 
fit the physical fault of 
the pupil. 


5 Study Hall Top—in 
place of the stand- 
ard top, a top without 
book receptacle can 
be substituted. Ideal 
for high school and 
study hall purposes. 


6 Standerd Type— 
For all ‘round 
school use. As indi- 
cated in illustrations, 
various adjustments, 
attachments and de- 
vices quickly adapt it 
to any use. 
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Be Sure You 
Know What 
Constitutes 
Oo a-ha ol ee 
Seating 
Before You Buy 





N the average school year, the 
average child spends 970 
hours at his desk, of which about 
485 hours are devoted to read- 
ing! Hours that mould students 
mentally .. and physically as well. 


Too often school officials re- 
gard gymnasium and play peri- 
ods as the only hours of impor- 
tance in the child’s physical de- 
velopment. Only recently has due 
emphasis been placed on the im- 
portance of how the child sits and 
sees at school in the classroom. 


Bodies that slump over 
school desks crowd vital 
organs hour after hour 

. Cramp the heart 
and lungs... retard their 
normal functioning. 
Eyes that squint delay 





mental impressions, slow up 
thinking, affect the nerves. 


These ills need not beset the 
children in your care. The 
“American” all-purpose Uni- 
versal Desk shown to the left 
provides the protection school 
children are entitled to. Beyond 
this, it is remarkably efficient. 
For it is adaptable to six distinct 
classroom purposes as illustrated 
and described. 

Get the facts about this desk. 
Understand what is meant by pos- 
ture correct seating—and 
why your school should 
be provided with seats of 
that type. The coupon 
brings you important and 
authentic information 
without obligation. 








F R E E A poster as illustrated above will be sent to educators free of all cost. Size 
111% by 25 inches— printed in 3 colors—it graphically shows children why 

they should sit erect. Hang one in your school. Several authoritative booklets on posture 

and what seating has to do with it will also be sent to those who request them. Please use 

the coupon. 

AMERICAN SEATING COMPANY ASBJ-12 

Grand Rapids, Michigan. 

Please send me, free and without obligation, a copy of your Posture Poster on sitting. 










American Seating Company 


Makers of 

Fine Seating for Schools, Churches, and Public Auditoriums 
General Offices: Grand Rapids, Michigan 

Branches in All Principal Cities 






















(Indicate here whether you are Superintendent, Principal or Teacher) 
©) Send me the several authoritative booklets on Posture that you offer free. 


1g9—Don’t Let Obsolete Seating 
Cope ea eer ee ee 
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ALL-PURPOSE 


for 


STUDY HALLS 
ART ROOMS 
SCIENCE 
HOME ROOMS 
GROUP WORK 
MUSIC. . . SIGHT- 
SAVING CLASSES 


DESKS 





Patented and Patents Pending 


HENDERSON 
| SIGHT-SAVING 
| NER-FAR FLEXIBLE TOP 


| Originally designed for Sight- 
Saving Classes, this modern desk 
is ideally equipped for sight 
reservation in ALL classrooms. 
Tokens the work up to the correct 
angle and distance for the in- 
dividual child’s eyes. Eliminates 
eye fatigue—improves posture. 
Approved and in use by Sight- 
Saving Classes in 
CLEVELAND, 





Steel Tablet 
Arm Chair 
No. 503 


Generous size, movable writing 
bed adjustable to height desired. 
Right front leg extends to give 


DETROIT, | 
correct balance — prevents tip- | CINCINNATI, 
ping. SPRINGFIELD, ILL., 


| and many other cities. Recom- 
mended by national and many 
| state sight-conservation societies. 


Steel Study Top Desk 
No. 632 
Spacious side compartment for 
books and materials. 
age space underneath. 


Large stor- 





Steel Study Top Desk 
No. 631 





Movable — adjustable. Deep 
saddle form-fitting seat discour- 
ages sliding forward. Curved 
back support is self adjusting to 
suit the individual. 





Round steel construction protects 
clothes— more sanitary. Finished in 
brown enamel to harmonize with wood 
parts. All models furnished with 
wooden drawer, if desired. 


THE THEODOR KUNDTZ COMPANY 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Please send complete information on your new Steel School Furni- 
ture line. 
NAME 


ADDRESS_ 


SCHOOL _ wy 


~ ASBJ-12-31 


| back, eliminating costly bending and 


— 
a — Sy 


Check breakage and replacement costs 
with this 


STEEL HE@ School Inkwell 


1—A bona fide hard rubber product. Not 
to be confused with cheap composition. 


2—Will not corrode or deteriorate. Not 


affected by acid in ink. 


3—No glass bottle to break. Made of 
hard vulcanized rubber and _ brass, 
molded into one piece. 





4—Brass hinged top opens all the way 


No. 48 
breakage. Flange rests on 
5—Noiseless—metal top will not flop back desk top 


and forth. 


6—Easy to install—no tools required. Two 
styles designed to fit majority of holes 
now in school desks. Many special sizes 
can also be supplied. 


| 7—Easy to fill and clean without danger 
of breakage. Practically air-tight 
when closed. 


8—Effectually checks breakage and re- 
placement costs. Protects books, clothes, 
and floors. Saves money, time, and 





trouble. No. 49 
Rests flush with 
Write for complete information. desk top 


Sengbusch 


SELF-CLOSING INKSTAND CO. 
1218 Sengbusch Bldg. Milwaukee, Wis. 


PETERSON 


Laboratory and Library Furniture 














Now, more than ever before, is quality apparent in 
Peterson Equipment. Correct design and scientific 
construction mean long years of satisfactory serv- 
ice. We will gladly submit specifications and quo- 
tations without obligation on your part. 





1205 


A dual-purpose table serving both Physics and Chemis- 
try instruction. Ample drawer and cupboard space. Two 
compartments in rear for tubing, etc. 


Write for Complete Laboratory 
and Library Catalog No. 16-A 


Lronarp Pererson & Co., inc. 


Manufacturers of Guaranteed Laboratory and Library Furniture 


OFFICE AND FACTORY 
Chicago, IIl. 


1222-34 Fullerton Ave., 
New York Sales Office: Knickerbocker Building, 42nd and Broadway 
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-PEABODY:- 


Satisfactory School Seating Since 1902 








we 



















¢¢ T JEABODY’” in school seating means the 

assurance of Quality, Comfort, Dura- 
bility and Low Cost over a period of years. 
These characteristics of Peabody classroom 
and auditorium seating have been responsible 
for its selection in school systems throughout 
the country. Originating in 1902 with a single 





combination desk, we have broadened and 
Patent Applied For improved our line until we now have a com- 
plete line of movable and fixed seating. We 
have a design for every need. 


Our engineers are trained in the field of 
public seating. Their service may be had for 
the asking. They have studied seating meth- 
ods extensively and are thoroughly competent 
to help you in the solution of your particular 
problems. 

Write For Cirealars 
and Name of Nearest Distributor 


THE PEABODY SEATING CO. 


North Manchester, Indiana 
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Again this year a vast number haue 
puidenced an appreciation of the ero- 
non of the “Jdeal” folding chair — 
Co them, and all our friends, we extend 
Che Compliments Of Che Season! 


CLARIN CHAIRS are made of steel 
(excepting seat and rubber floor con- 
tacts) and will not mar the finest 
floor nor damage the most delicate 
floor covering. 

















Wins the approval of school authori- 
ties everywhere for a replacement 
well. It costs less. It “stays put” 
and cannot be damaged easily. It 
has no equal for durability. Ink 
spilling and “tinkering” is practi- 
cally eliminated at desks fitted with 
U. S. Inkwells. Its dust-proof and 
air-tight construction also stops the 
trouble of ink drying. Teachers rec- 
ommend it because of its noiseless 


NUMBER OF DAYS “— ee 
ABSENT—0O 





contact with lid. 
asy to Heavy Glass Inkwell — Easily 


cleaned —Round bottom — Pupil 


A perfect attendance record for more years than school teachers Install ‘ia a es _ 

care to think about. Day after day, promoting neatness, prac- Tic em ek ane 0h 6 . Go 

ticing neatness. That’s Vul-Cot—the “official” wastebasket in are installed in ony type of scheol Strongest 

more than 80 percent of American schools and colleges. Such desk make them the outstanding sis ian te est 
popularity must be deserved—and is. Because Vul-Cot is made favorite for replacement purposes. tight. ‘Theos sesews attach well to the 
inside and out of Genuine Hard Vulcanized Fibre—a material Anyone capable of handling a screw = — > * = 
that actually improves with age! No warping, splitting or driver can put in U. S. Inkwells strength, 

denting, and no spilling of its contents on the floors underneath. without trouble. 

asic nonny even chalk - At all good supply houses in —— aeneme 
repipecanenibaaiaapanilsigigteataiigalle eat Most school supply jobbers carry Men or women to demonstrate U. S. 
NATIONAL VULCANIZED FIBRE CO., WILMINGTON, DEL. U. S. INKWELLS. Free sample of Inkwells. Full or part time. Special 


either Junior or Senior well sent 
free to school executives. 


U.S.INKWELL CO. 4#°5.0.°%5: 


commission proposition to teachers. 





VUL-COr 


-the national wastebasket 
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School Desks That Have 
Proven Their Worth 


To try the merely new in school desks and seats, is to take chances of 
paying dearly for the experience of finding disappointment and dis 
satisfaction after installation. To install the known quality and value of 
National Desks is to take the satisfactory experience of others and 
with it solve your own desk and seating problems for all time. The 
established standard of National Desks, correct in design, construction 
and every hygienic necessity — the almost unlimited individual styles 
which with National Engineering Service are ideally adapted to any 
room layout and arrangement is what has made the experience of 
National users so favorable. Write now for complete catalog and 
other details desired. 


NATIONAL SCHOOL EQUIPMENT CO. 


1121 Piere Street Port Washington, Wis. 


NATIONAL $¢ 


a 
\ 


No. 1133 








No. 40: NEW NATIONAL 
ADJUSTABLE, MOVABLE 
CHAIR DESK: Back has one wide 
form-fitting support, for pupil’s com- 
fort in any position. Adjustable by 
pupil while in seat. In addition, has 
many other advantages, which the 
picture above alone suggests. 


No. 181: NATIONAL AD- 
JUSTABLE PEDESTAL DESK: 
as the picture shows, is beautiful in 
appearance, hygienic in design, and 
made with particular attention ‘o 
line and proportion. Has form-fit- 
ting back and seat, providing most 
comfortable back support, whatever 
position pupil assumes. Has wide 
range of adjustment. Can be ad- 
justed with pupil seated. Has every 
other feature desired. 


No. 141: NATIONAL SEPA- 
RATE DESK AND CHAIR: Seat 
has deep curve, of saddle type; and 
full back support. Maximum com- 
fort. Roomy book box and desk 
top. Furnished in either fixed seat 
(as shown above) or swivel style. 


No. 1133: NATIONAL RECI- 
TATION AND LECTURE ROOM 
DESKS. Has two-slat back support 
and saddle seat. Lower back slat 
specially shaped and rounded for 
perfect comfort in any posture 
pupil assumes. 


No. 127: NATIONAL _INDI- 
VIDUAL FLAT TOP DESK AND 
CHAIR UNIT: Made in 6 sizes 
for grade and high school: with 
large, roomy book and supply stor- 
age space. Strongly made (from 
selected birch), to withstand sever- 
est schoolroom usage. 


ee 
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Guarding the Heating System 


in this New Jersey School 


N the new high school at 
Glassboro, New Jersey, a 
Jennings Vacuum Heating Pump 
stands watch over the heating 
system. Automatically maintain- 
ing the required vacuum, freeing 
return line and radiators of con- 
densation, this pump keeps the 
system working efficiently at all 
times. 


Architects,engineers and school- 
boards everywhere know the 
Jennings Vacuum Heating Pump 
for a dependable, long-lived 


Glassboro High School, Glassboro, New Jersey. Ritter and Shay, architects 


NASH ENGINEERING CO., 11 WILSON ROAD, SOUTH NORWALK, CONN. 





~ Jennings Pumps 





unit that requires a minimum of 
attention. That is why the heat- 
ing systems of so many fine 
schools are Jennings- equipped. 


® 


Jennings Vacuum Heating Pumps 
are furnished in capacities of 4 
to 400 g. p. m. of water and 3 
to 171 cu. ft. per min. of air. For 
serving up to 300,000 sq. ft. 
equivalent direct radiation. 
Write for Bulletin 85. 
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That’s what the Superintendent likes because he 
knows it means his schools will have— 


The Best Equipment money 
can buy. 


Made by One Company with 
an experience of nearly half a 
century. 


Backed by One Guarantee. 


Serviced throughout by one 
trained organization. 


This combination gives him an assurance of satis- 
factory results with a minimum of trouble and ex- 


pense. 


“Standard” now manufactures and installs practi- 
cally all low tension electrical equipment needed in 


the modern school. 


Write home office or nearest 


branch for prompt co-operation. 


Let our sales engineers help 
you with a practical suggestion or specification. 


THE STANDARD ELECTRIC TIME COMPANY 


Atlanta, William-Oliver Bldg. 
Baltimore, Baltimore Trust Bldg. 
Birmingham, 2920-7th Ave., So. 
Boston, 10 High Street 

Buffalo, 220 Delaware Ave. 





SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Chicago, Monadnock Bldg. Denver, 562 Pennsylvania St. 
Cleveland, Union Trust Bldg. Detroit, Donovan Bldg. 
Columbus, 83 South High St. Kansas City, Mo., Mutual Bldg. 
Dallas, Mercantile Bldg. Minneapolis, McKnight Bldg. 


The Standard Electric Time Co. of California 


Berkeley 950 Parker Street 
Los Angeles 124 West 4th St. Seattle 1714 1st Ave., So. 
Portland, Ore. 65-1st St. Spokane 110 S. Cedar St. 


The Standard Electric Time Co. of Can., Ltd. 
726 St. Felix St., Montreal, P. Q., Can. 
Toronto, 57 Bloor St., West 


“STANDARD” MAKES EVERY MINUTE COUNT 


New York City, 50 Church St. 
Philadelphia, 1612 Market St. 
Pittsburgh, Bessemer Bldg. 
Scranton, 148 Adams Ave. 
Tampa, 5505 Central Ave. 
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Should a Bank Cashier Act as 


School Treasurer? 
J. A. Peterson, Superintendent of Schools, Alberta, Minnesota 


The writer shall not attempt to answer this 
most vexing question, “Should a bank cashier 
be permitted to act as a school treasurer?” It is 
rather the purpose to give, in an informal man- 
ner, the experience of one Minnesota village. 
Perhaps the thought will also be brought out 
that it is a poor policy for the average board of 
education to set up a sinking fund — to assume, 
as it were, that the patrons are unable to care 
for their own money and that the board of edu- 
cation should take charge of their funds and 
administer them as a guardian might in the case 
of an incompetent or a minor. Be that as it 
may — following is the story. 

In June, 1929, the little village of Y, had 
embarked on two important building ventures. 
The village had a fine Community Hall well 
under way. Bonds to provide the money had 
been sold to the amount of $10,000. The board 
of education had also let a contract for an addi- 
tion to the local school, on which the work was 
to begin in a few days. 


A Popular Banker 

The village of Y had many progressive and 
public-spirited citizens for so small a community 
and perhaps did merit the slogan under which 
its Fourth of July celebrations were carried out, 
‘““Minnesota’s Biggest Little Village.” The most 
prominent of all the citizens, no doubt, was Mr. 
X, the cashier of the only bank. Mr. X was 
known far and wide for his interest in politics 
and in civic work, and especially for his interest 
in religious and moral matters. He was one of 
the officers of the local church board, church 
treasurer and choir director, superintendent of 
the Sunday School, president of the village 
council, a member of the park board, and the 
guiding force on the codperative elevator and 
creamery boards. I must not forget to add that 
he was also the treasurer of the local school dis- 
trict, in fact had been for many years. Here was 
one man whom the people fully trusted. 

The school building at Y had been built in 
1911 for grade purposes only. Four classrooms, 
a small library, an office, and rooms for indus- 
trial arts and home economics had been pro- 
vided. Soon after its completion, however, an 
enterprising superintendent had influenced the 
board to introduce one year of high-school work. 
This in time increased to two, and then to three, 
and eventually a full four-year high-school 
course was offered with no increase in space in 
the form of additional rooms. It is unnecessary 
to say that the high school was badly in need of 
enlarged space and that the State Department 
of Education was growing more insistent each 
passing year that more rooms be provided or 
that the high-school work be dropped. Mr. X 
for some reason seemed strongly opposed to 
building, although he was usually the most 
ardent booster for village improvements regard- 
less of costs. He argued to an appreciative audi- 
ence of taxpayers that the local high-school stu- 
dents had done splendid work in the past with 
the facilities at hand, and that the school dis- 
trict was not justified at that time in floating 
a bond issue to increase their taxes, which were 
plenty high as it was. Instead, he proposed that 
the levy be increased somewhat and enough 
money be set aside in a sinking fund to care for 
a building in two or three years. Mr. X had 
influential friends in the cities and he even made 
a number of trips to the State Department in 
an effort to postpone the erection of the needed 
addition to the school. 


State Orders New Building 
In 1927 the board was informed by the 
State Department that more space must be pro- 


vided or high-school work discontinued. The 
school board engaged the services of an archi- 
tect to draw tentative plans, and Mr. S. A. 
Challman of the State Department, and director 
of buildings and sanitation, made a trip to Y 
to look over the situation. A mass meeting of 
the taxpayers and patrons was held to discuss 
the proposition. The president of the school 
board made a fine presentation of the matter at 
hand. He showed that the district was well able 
to build, that it held certificates of deposit on 
the local bank for about $8,000, and that the 
district was entitled to about $2,500 of State 
Building Aid. He showed the patrons that the 
increase in taxes would be slight, since addi- 
tional state aid could be secured when the school 
was placed on the Class A list. Because he was 
the largest taxpayer in the district and with 
all of his children above school age, his talk car- 
ried much weight. 

When the president had concluded, Mr. X, 
school treasurer and also bank cashier, came out 
very strongly against building. He told the 
audience that he had just returned from a trip 
to St. Paul and had secured “inside informa- 
tion” to the effect that Y would not lose its 
high-school standing. He argued most eloquent- 
ly that the work be permitted to go on as it had 
for a few years longer and that the levy be 
raised somewhat to add to the present funds or 
“nest egg,” as he called it. It is needless to add 
that the farmer element approved his stand 
whole-heartedly. 

The president of the board again took the 
floor and charged Mr. X with wanting to keep 
the school funds in his bank at all costs. Mr. X 
seemed much upset by his statement, but no 
one noticed it at the time, and the sympathies 
of the crowd were plainly with the popular little 
banker. 

Two years later another mass meeting was 
called and this time the board was instructed to 
go ahead with the project. Plans were secured 
and the board decided to use the money on de- 
posit, add to this the State Building Aid, and 
then issue warrants for the small additional sum 
needed. Early in June, 1929, the contract was 
let. The village also voted a bond issue, secured 
the money, and deposited it in the Y State 
Bank. The Community Hall was well under 
way and prospects were truly pleasing. 

On a fine Saturday of June an audit of the 
bank’s books was made by one of the directors, 
but the bank remained open and deposits were 
accepted as usual until late in the day. Mr. X 
seemed weary and ill at ease but, when deposits 
were no longer accepted, customers were told 
that a bank consolidation was under way. That 
night most of the bankers from the towns near 
by met at the bank for a conference. No news 
of what transpired at this meeting leaked out, 
and on Sunday morning Mr. X had charge of 
his Sunday School as usual and in a somewhat 
lengthy talk to the entire body he strongly 
emphasized honesty as the best policy. 


What the Audit Showed 


Monday morning the bank failed to open and 
later in the day a state bank examiner came to 
take charge of it. Then the startling news came 
out that Mr. X had embezzled thousands of dol- 
lars of the bank’s funds, and had covered up his 
shortages by forging notes on prominent citi- 
zens. It also became known that he had stolen 
all of the school district’s funds, and that, in- 
stead of having some $8,000 in cash to carry on 
its building project, the bank held about $6,000 
in school orders, not paid for want of funds. 
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After a careful audit of the books had been 
made by an accountant, it was found that Mr. 
X had cashed a certificate of deposit for $1,200 
shortly after he had become school treasurer, 
many years previously, and about two years 
later had cashed another for $1,400, and just 
another year later had cashed a third amounting 
to $2,000. In the bank was found a special pad 
of forms for certificates of deposit, one of which 
was filled in each year just before the annual 
audit of the school books for the original 
amount plus all accrued interest. These certifi- 
cates of deposit were not entered on the bank’s 
books, but no board member or auditor had 
ever questioned the genuineness of the certifi- 
cates that were presented to the school board at 
its annual audit by the cashier of the bank in 
person. 

The school board sought legal advice from 
many sources and secured a full measure of it. 
One legal authority held that since the bank 
knew the transactions were fraudulent, it was 
liable for the entire amount. Equally competent 
authorities held that Mr. X stole the money as 
school treasurer and not as bank cashier, and 
that the bank could not be held liable. One 
learned judge gave it as his opinion that no 
authority short of the state supreme court could 
settle the question. 

In lieu of a surety bond for the school de- 
posits, the bank had provided a personal bond 
signed by two wealthy local men. One of these 
had died only a few days before the bank 
closed. The school clerk had neglected to de- 
posit this bond with the county official desig- 
nated by state law, and one or two other tech- 
nicalities had not been complied with, it seemed. 
The board was advised that payment of the 
bond would involve a costly suit at law, with the 
outcome highly uncertain. 

Mr. X had provided a personal bond signed 
by a number of local people for his treasurer’s 
bond. The personnel of this group had changed 
somewhat from year to year. Here the question 
arose as to whether men who had been released 
from the bond years before could be held liable 
for any of the funds embezzled while they were 
on the treasurer’s bond. Surely, the board was 
told, the present bondsmen could not be held 
liable for funds stolen before they became 
sureties. And again, was it Mr. X, the school 
treasurer or Mr. X, the banker, who had stolen 
the money? This may seem like mere triviali- 
ties, but the lawyers consulted did not consider 
them so. And what about the orders held by the 
bank? The funds to pay these had been stolen, 
and the bank had advanced the money to pay 


them. Good legal authority said the bank could 
collect. 


The Settlement Suggested 


Young ambitious attorneys from towns near 
by, with laurels yet to be won, urged the board 
to sue both the bank and the two sets of bonds- 
men. It was the plain duty of the board, they 
said, to fight for the district’s money and not to 
betray their trust. The elderly judge, with 
laurels won, advised the board to make a settle- 
ment and not to go to law. He said that a suit 
against the bondsmen would result in so much 
ill feeling that harmony would never again pre- 
vail in the school district. He held the chances 
of losing were as good as of winning and that at 
best the attorneys would be the only ones to 
profit in case the matter went to law. 

To make a long story short, the board made a 
settlement with the personal bondsmen of Mr. 
X on a fifty-fifty basis. Mr. X by this time was 
in state prison and had turned over his resi- 
dence, which was exempt, to the bondsmen. The 
board paid the bank for most of the orders 
held, and peace reigned once more in the vil- 
lage. A year later the bank reopened. The addi- 
tion to the school and the village hall were com- 
pleted in the meantime. The patrons of the dis- 


(Concluded on Page 90) 
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It always appears necessary to go back to 
fundamental principles for a new start when 
important public issues arise—principles that 
are usually overlooked when there is no con- 
flict and when all runs on smoothly and satis- 
factorily. Now during the period when busi- 
ness is “scraping bottom,” when confidence 
is at a low ebb, and when public discussion 
is surged with all kinds of suggestions for the 
proper solution of unemployment, hard times, 
and depression, the student of educational 
administration is again impressed with the 
fact that most people have lost sight of the 
fundamental economic principles that are 
known to modify no more than the laws of 
the proud Medes and Persians. 

The part the schools and their adminis- 
tration shall play in bringing back pros- 
perity must be governed by a careful study of 
the issues involved. Leadership in education 
must not allow itself to be carried off its feet 
or to be swamped by ill-advised quick-cure 
proposals. Unfortunately there are always 
those individuals in high public places who 
take advantage of emergencies, who are in- 
clined to place an unnatural premium on 
high-sounding and _ overpalatable phrases, 
who foster measures that result only in an 
artificial bolstering of public spirit, and who 
are willing to suggest remedial measures that 
for the time being may bring prestige to them 
and yet may carry greater difficulties in their 
wake. One must likewise keep in mind that 
so frequently the least competent and least 
qualified speak first and their solutions are 
among the absurd, the reckless, and the 
asinine. Invariably the most competent to 
point the way out of such a complex dilem- 
ma as now confronts the American people 
are cautious and demand more time for 
thought and study on the issues involved. 

It is rare in the history of mankind that 
so many paradoxical situations have pre- 
vailed at one time as are evident now. 
Abundance and want, abnormal weather con- 
ditions and bumper crops, the most satisfac- 
tory conditions for doing business and yet 
no business, and numbers of competent and 
skilled workers and yet no work. Never has 
humanity had available such remarkable 
facilities and such unusual mechanical de- 
vices and means devised for its enjoyment 
and use; yet available as they are, the peo- 
ple can hardly afford to use them. Means 
for supplying wants have been geared for a 
demand far in advance of the ability of the 
people to enjoy them—means that are ex- 
tremely convenient, lovely and desirable, yet 
beyond the public’s power to purchase. 


Schools Must Always Be Open 


The schools are closely interlaced in all of 
this. For in the first instance the schools 
supply a service that must go on. The in- 
terests of the future must be safeguarded and 
protected. Production cannot be curtailed as 
in the private enterprise supplying material 
goods. The youth in the schools today can- 
not be sacrificed for the convenience of the 
present generation. Education must go on 
better adapted to the needs of society and to 
the individual and hence must not be ham- 
pered with the burden of the past. 


The Schools During Economic Depression 


Prof. Fred Engelhardt, University of Minnesota 


Public education as an enterprise is so 
different in many ways than private business. 
The latter when intelligently managed may 
store up a surplus during prosperous times to 
tide itself over a depression. Likewise, pro- 
duction may be curtailed in anticipation of 
reduced demand. In schools, demands for 
increased services may arise when funds are 
most difficult to secure. Again the school 
systems that are most efficiently maintained 
may find during hard times little reward for 
their previous efforts. Departments within 
civil divisions of a state carelessly operated 
are usually asked to make no greater sacrifice 
than the well-managed ones. The extrav- 
agantly conducted schools may make reason- 
ably large cuts and satisfy public demands 
for budgetary reductions and yet not be re- 
duced to a state in which efficient service is 
still possible. On the other hand, the best 
managed schools may be forced into taking 
such cuts in appropriations as to undermine 
the foundation on which the essentials of an 
adequate educational program can be pro- 
duced. 

There are those agencies throughout the 
country that have been constantly demand- 
ing reduction of taxes at any cost. This 
period is a heyday for them. They are tak- 
ing every advantage of it and the public 
should be in a position to differentiate their 
demands from the actual needs due to the 
depression. For in this complex welter and 
confusion caused by current events and the 
highly charged state of public emotions it is 
difficult to select the truths from conflicting 
opinions, distorted expressions of economic 
theory, and the proposals and demands fos- 
tered by politics and selfish self-interested 
groups or individuals. If there is an educa- 
tional leadership, its services are needed most 
at this time—a leadership that is intelligent, 
courageous, and honest. 

It is reasonable to expect the schools to 
carry their share of any sacrifice that must 
be made during hard times. Such a burden 
must be distributed discerningly, fairly, and 
equitably. It would be unjust and econom- 
ically unsound to foster any curtailment in 
the school budget and in the educational pro- 
gram that is not weighed against the prob- 
able outcomes and future consequences. It is 
likewise not to be anticipated that teachers 
as a class should be asked to take reductions 
in salaries in excess of living-cost decreases 
or cuts that other corresponding professional 
groups are not required to take. The public 
must remember that teachers’ salaries unlike 
those in most fields have been constantly 
lagging behind the purchasing power of the 
dollar. 

Keeping Children in School 


The depression should be an excellent time 
to strive to further reduce child labor and 
to bring about those legal restrictions neces- 
sary to accomplish the desired ends for chil- 
dren under 16 years of age, in order that 
their physical, social, and moral welfare may 
be preserved and protected. In many states 
such action will result in increased educa- 
tional costs and in most school systems to 
provide properly for the education of those 
children who tend to leave school early will 
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demand an extension of services. Yet it is 
believed that the economic returns will 
abundantly offset the cost. 

It is unwise, however, to advocate any 
country-wide retention in schools of the 
youth qualified and ready for employment. 
Such a step should be avoided unless the 
schools are prepared to serve the young peo- 
ple, who have completed their schoolwork 
and who are now unemployed, economically 
and in the fields of their vocational interest 
in order to foster increased productive effi- 
ciency and better citizenship. To keep youth 
of an age to work and qualified to work from 
the employment market with the view of 
avoiding the possible danger of replacing em- 
ployed adults is an artificial measure that 
will lead to more unsatisfactory outgrowths. 
The more efficient and the more productive 
worker will be selected by the employers in 
the long run, irrespective of age. Little will 
be accomplished by keeping efficient youth 
from the available labor supply. 

What the schools can do for the competent 
among the unemployed, for the misfit and the 
incompetent, and for those who are squeezed 
out of employment because of improved ma- 
chinery, improved management, and more ef- 
ficient practices is a very serious issue. The 
answer to this problem is not easy to suggest, 
but is one that needs very careful study. So- 
ciety must do something for these unfortu- 
nate individuals, yet the manner in which it 
is to be done will require diligent research, 
and no doubt the schools will be called upon 
to do their part. The solution is not just 
through extending the years of education and 
asking the schools to carry a burden for 
which a satisfactory solution is not yet at 
hand. 

If facilities are available, the schools may 
render an admirable service during these 
times by providing for the unemployed in- 
structional work of a nature that will extend 
their outlook, and it will serve to improve 
their efficiency. Programs of education and 
recreation planned with the use of the facili- 
ties of the schools may go a long way to 
foster good will and to maintain a desirable 
morale. To be of value, such work will re- 
quire money and intelligent planning. 


Tax Reduction Not an Easy Task 


In reviewing the press one notes a display 
of many ways and means projected for re- 
ducing taxes through economies in the educa- 
tional program. They range from the short- 
ening of the school term to extensive cuts in 
salaries. It is of interest to note that but 
slight economies result in the reduction in the 
expenditures for materials in well-managed 
school systems. Wages represent such a large 
proportion of the total that appreciable 
changes in the budget totals are possible 
only through direct or indirect salary reduc- 
tions. Since salary cuts are always difficult 
to make, proposals for reduction of services 
have been most common. It will be interest- 
ing to review those appearing most preva- 
lently. 

With the present salary practices it is be- 
lieved that the fairest method of reducing 
salaries when that step must be taken would 
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be to allow the salary schedule to operate 
normally and then to make percentage cuts 
on the salary received. In a few states salary 
schedules are fixed by law and hence reduc- 
tions cannot be made in this fashion. In 
some states in which the retirement ailow- 
ance for teachers is based on the average sal- 
ary received for a period of years before 
retirement, any salary reduction for the 
teachers long in service may have serious 
consequences. On the other hand, the young- 
er teacher may not suffer the possible re- 
tirement loss through this practice. If teach- 
ers could be assured that reductions made 
now would be offset by advances when nor- 
mal times return there would be little com- 
plaint. The educational profession realizes 
that any salary adjustment will lag behind 
any economic improvement for a long period 
and that that which has been gained over a 
quarter of a century of struggle will be lost. 

In a recent survey! provision is made for 
the adjustment of the annual salary incre- 
ments to the current changes in living costs. 
To make such adjustments it is believed that 
more factual evidence than is now at hand 
must be made available. Price indices and 
purchasing power do not necessarily indicate 
true conditions regarding the living costs 
among specific social groups. At the present 
time a study of prevailing living costs would 
show considerable variation in the degree to 
which lowered prices have affected the budget 
of the school teacher in contrast with other 
groups in society. To apply a principle that 
will result in the adjustment of the salaries 
of teachers to living costs requires more de- 
tailed knowledge in regard to the specific 
manner in which price variations actually 
affect costs of living for those in education. 

On the other hand, it is believed by some 
that the fundamental principles that have 
been applied to governing teachers’ salaries 
will require a more thoroughgoing canvass 
and that progressive steps in educational 
administration will cause a need for certain 
basic modifications in the theory on which 
the modern single-salary schedule has been 
developed. 

To reduce costs by shortening the school 
year is a step that may be questioned. For 
the majority of teachers reducing the teach- 
ing year by a month provides no real or gen- 
eral economic advantages. It may be much 
more preferable to cut salaries than to reduce 
the school year; the effect on the teacher is 
economically about the same, but the schools 
may suffer in many ways by reducing the 
term, particularly if a full program of work 
is to be crowded into a shorter year. 

To bring about reductions in taxes through 
the curtailment of the educational program is 
much easier to suggest than to put into effect. 
Dropping courses may require readjustments 
that in themselves may result in greater 
costs. If a field of work is to be discontinued 
and if the teachers in that field have been 
carrying full loads with classes of normal 
size, the elimination of the field will result 
only in the shift of the burden rather than in 
an appreciable cut in expenses. 

The daily papers contain numerous sug- 
gestions for reducing expenditures, such as 
the retirement of teachers over fifty years of 
age, the replacement of the teachers on the 
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upper levels of salary schedules by inexperi- 
enced persons, dropping kindergartens, ath- 
letics, health services, and the like. Some of 
these are so absurd that they are hardly 
deserving of mention except that they illus- 
trate the drift of public thinking. 

There are, no doubt, administrative chang- 
es that can be made in many school systems 
that will lead to reduction of costs. If teach- 
er load has been small, then certain adjust- 
ments may be made. The wholesale increase 
of class size is not altogether warranted ex- 
cept as an emergency measure, and unless 
it is clearly understood that careful study of 
consequences shall parallel the change. The 
most desirable and economical class size in 
elementary and in secondary schools has yet 
to be scientifically demonstrated. Neverthe- 
less as one observes the range in size of class 
groups in certain school systems accepted as 
they are with their current results, there is 
no reason why reorganization should not take 
place with resulting groups as large as the 
largest now accepted in practice. 

Classes in many school systems cannot be 
easily increased because building facilities 
may not accommodate the change. It would 
be difficult to choose the teachers to be 
dropped in case classes were materially in- 
creased in size. Administratively it is very 
difficult to drop teachers, particularly in 
those states in which the tenure law operates. 
In fact, time for thorough study of the prob- 
lems involved is necessary and hence in many 
systems class size is not a means through 
which immediate budgetary reductions are 
possible. Class size is also closely related to 
promotional practices and the school offering. 
Many schools may well afford to drop the 
semiannual promotion practice with appre- 
ciable economic results, the effect of which, 
however, will not necessarily be immediate. 

There are many phases of the curricula 
offering that were foisted upon the schools 
from time to time that should have been 
continuously studied and now need thorough 
recanvass to ascertain the degree to which 
the schools have succeeded in rendering the 
service expected and whether or not the plan 
provided actually produces the results an- 
ticipated in the most economical and desir- 
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SCHOOL BUSINESS LEADERSHIP 


Business leadership is needed in the school 
system — that type of leadership which will 
ask such questions as these: “What sort of 
instruction are our boys and girls receiving? 
Are we getting value received? Do we have 
some things we cannot afford? Are we leav- 
ing out any essentials? Is the support of 
schools receiving enough attention from the 
state? What is the minimum program of edu- 
cation to which each child is entitled? What 
will it cost? How much of the burden can the 
district stand? What part should the state or 
nation assume? Should we think about new 
sources of revenue to equalize opportunity 
and support as well as seek retrenchments in 
the work? How shall we protect the instruc- 
tion and reduce the cost? How shall we keep 
faith with our pioneer forefathers who built 
the school system as they built the govern- 
ment and the commonwealth out of their 
struggles and sacrifices? How shall we keep 
faith with our children who are the link be- 
tween the pioneer of the past and our succes- 
sors tomorrow?” — Agnes Samuelson, Super- 
intendent, Public Instruction, Iowa. 
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able manner. A study of the extension of the 
educational offering will reveal many _in- 
stances in which the schools assumed addi- 
tional responsibilities and have continued to 
do so without the necessary study as to 
whether the steps taken can be justified by 
the actual outcomes or warranted because 
of the cost. 

While attending public meetings at which 
school costs are discussed one is impressed 
with the utter lack of public enlightenment 
in reference to many of the school affairs. 
It has been assumed by school officials that 
the people have been keeping abreast with 
school developments, a condition that evi- 
dently is not true. It is likewise pathetic 
to note how little school-board members ac- 
tually know of the educational work of the 
school. They have some acquaintance with 
the problems of the budget and the business 
aspects, yes, but one does observe a basic 
lack in their understanding of the education- 
al program and what is being done by means 
of it. It may be necessary for the superin- 
tendent of schools to spend more time at 
school-board meetings in leading the discus- 
sion on matters relating to educational af- 
fairs and what the schools are doing. 

If educational services now provided in the 
public schools have been essential to the gen- 
eration of young people who have been at- 
tending school during the prosperous period, 
are they less necessary to the youth who are 
now entering school or who are about to 
enter? If essential services are curtailed, can 
the loss be repaid and to what extent will 
the assumed saving of today result in a 
much greater loss to society tomorrow? Ed- 
ucation has a long way to go before the eco- 
nomic value of education can be expressed in 
dollars and cents. The justification of edu- 
cational expenditures must be more and more 
on economic grounds, and the emotional ap- 
peal for educational support must be sup- 
planted by an appeal through facts, in order 
that the public may be able to appraise the 
relative value of services and the probable 
if not the actual consequences of reduced 
school services. In the future, administra- 
tive changes, changes in classroom procedure 
and in curricular content and organization 
will be judged specifically in terms of eco- 
nomic factors involved as well as the social 
and educational values. 


Why Blame the Schools 


If one stops to listen, one may hear citizen 
groups placing much of the responsibility for 
the present depression on the extravagance 
of government, and the schools are frequently 
included in this general accusation. The line 
of reasoning which leads to such notions is 
indeed absurd, yet the belief exists in the 
minds of many and the way out to them is 
the curtailment of publicly supported activi- 
ties. Frequently the reductions demanded in 
expenditures for public work are made with- 
out reference to desirability or need. 

In certain quarters there is found an at- 
titude of mind toward government employees 
and teachers during hard times that is akin 
to that observed in Europe following the war. 
The people in foreign lands began to think 
all manner of things of Americans because 
we were not suffering as they. Similarly peo- 
ple who are not prospering are inclined to 
insist that everyone else should be reduced 
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to the same status. The outcome is a demand 
in salary reduction even though those de- 
manding the cut may not profit by such 
action on the part of the boards of education. 

Obviously it is grossly unsound to assume 
that normal reductions in school budgets will 
favorably affect the depression. It is unfor- - 
tunate that citizens in general do not appre- 
ciate the full effect of a 1-mill cut in taxes. 
To the taxpayer with a taxable wealth of 
$10,000, a 1-mill tax reduction will result in 
a saving of ten dollars. Indeed, a desirable 
saving to him but not consequential enough 
to affect his personal budget materially, yet 
the total income from the community at 
large from a 1-mill tax will represent a sum 
that will go a long way in providing certain 
services in the schools. To provide a tax re- 
duction that will bring material relief to the 
majority of taxpayers would indeed place 
public institutions in dire straits and would 
of necessity reflect immediately on the wel- 
fare of society. 


Pooling Resources and Services 


Another observation worthy of note is the 
degree to which individual communities are 
endeavoring to solve their local problems 
alone. Of all the proposals to reduce educa- 
tional costs the least frequently mentioned 
is that of pooling resources or services. It 
is through an attack on the issues from these 
angles that many worth-while savings may 
result. Large competing private enterprises 
have learned the advantages that can be se- 
cured in consolidating and in reducing costs 
by cutting duplicated effort. Many neighbor- 
ing school districts could reduce taxes with- 
out the curtailment of educational services 
by codperating and so adjusting the edu- 
cational program as to eliminate all duplica- 
tion in services. There are many situations 
in which the consolidation of schools and 
school systems could be effected, in which 
resources could be pooled, and in which du- 
plication of educational services in neighbor- 


A Study 


J. A. Hughes, 


“A Study of School Contests,” which ap- 
peared in the October issue of the JOURNAL 
raises some pertinent questions relative to what 
is called in the article “the contest fad.” The 
writer deserves the gratitude of all who are in- 
terested in schoolwork, for focusing attention 
on problems which undoubtedly demand 
thoughtful consideration. 

Stock-taking and reévaluation of school pol- 
icies and procedures involve deliberate con- 
sideration of both sides of controversial issues. 
It is, therefore, logical to question the conclu- 
sion arrived at in the article that most, if not 
all, interschool contests should be relegated to 
the limbo of things forgotten. The existence of 
problems and abuses in connection with the 
administration of school contests does not by 
any means justify the conclusion that all school 
contests should be abolished. It is rather in 
place to consider the advantages accruing from 
the system under consideration, so that these 
may be weighed against the admitted defects, 
and a conclusion may be reached after an im- 
Partial consideration of the pertinent factors. 


\ Study of School Contests,” by L. H. Petit, Scioot 
Bovkn Journa, Oct., 1931, ®. 32. 
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ing communities could be reduced if the re- 
sponsible authorities would seriously attack 
the problems involved. The outcomes would 
be large in the economies resulting and in 
better school service. 


Relating Service to Cost 


Unfortunately the business administration 
of public schools has not reached the stage 
in which the relative values of services are 
known and in which the relative loss result- 
ing from the reduction of activities can be 
stated even crudely. The average citizen be- 
lieves that the school executives are no bet- 
ter informed than the lay public in regard 
to the places the cuts in the budget can best 
be made and as to the resulting outcomes 
of the cuts that are recommended. For a 
number of years leaders in education have 
been pointing out the need of more closely 
articulating the costs with service but with- 
out any practical results. The schools must 
devise means whereby educational value 
can be associated with economic values. 
There is no question in the minds of educa- 
tional leaders but that there is waste in the 
educational process. Leadership in the more 
efficient private enterprises recognizes this 
same fact. How to reduce the losses and to 
increase efficiency is no easy task. It can- 
not be done by random cutting of the budget. 
In fact, much of the cutting of school ex- 
penditures as proposed appears uneconomical 
and as though devised without knowledge as 
to the probable consequences. 

Education has an enviable place in the 
minds of the people. This should be cher- 
ished and fostered and the attitude in refer- 
ence to tax reduction on the part of school 
people should be fair, frank, honest, unselfish, 
and unprejudiced. The public is as anxious 
as the teacher to preserve the school, not for 
the teacher but for the benefit of the chil- 
dren. The cry against taxes must be met 
squarely and the schools should as a result be 


Where the Blame Lies 


The charge that preparation for contests 
involves a disproportionate amount of time 
and effort on the part of both teachers and 
pupils, is the common objection to this form of 
extracurricular activity. It is likewise one of 
the most difficult to evaluate fairly. “Dispro- 
portionate emphasis,’ ‘undue amount,” and 
similar terms necessarily involve subjective 
judgment, and may be interpreted differently 
by every principal and superintendent. There 
can, however, be little question that schools 
which devote the full time, or even half of the 
time, of directors of music and physical educa- 
tion to preparation for contests, as is charged, 
are overemphasizing seriously their contest 
program. The answer to this objection is ob- 
vious. The fault lies, not in a system of inter- 
scholastic contests itself, but in the faulty ad- 
ministration of the contests. The blame here 
should be put squarely where it belongs—with 
executive and legislative heads of the school 
system. If the contest system puts the cart be- 
fore the horse, why not reverse the order? And, 
why not put the brakes on the cart, to be used 
when control is needed? Why should not the 
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in a better position to render more efficiently 
the services demanded of them. 

The public as never before is prepared to 
listen to the intelligent proposals of the 
school officials. It is now the time to indi- 
cate the need for more money for progressive 
and continued study of the educational prob- 
lems. It is now the time to acquaint the 
public with the burdens the schools are car- 
rying, to point out the economic evils result- 
ing from public insistence on the small school 
district and the small school building. It is 
now the time to point out that schools may 
be continuously improved without increased 
costs if the public will support a program of 
scientific study to the end that practices, pro- 
cedures, methods, and administration may be 
improved. There was never a better time for 
a more effective demonstration of the princi- 
ple that efficient economical education can 
alone be produced through the selection of 
competent and well-trained school officials. 
The application of these fundamental princi- 
ples will lead to economy, reduced taxes, and 
in all probability to better times. 

Finally, if the depression is to be ended, 
then the type of error made in the past and 
which was the cause of it should not be re- 
peated at this time. The forces that underlie 
economic life must be free to operate. So 
complex has modern life become and so in- 
terrelated are public and private enterprises 
that one cannot expect to note the immedi- 
ate effect of wise or unwise mass actions. 
Time and careful study are essential to deter- 
mine the ways and means that will lead to 
the most desirable ends. It remains there- 
fore for those responsible for the schools to 
govern their actions in accordance with dis- 
cretion. If cuts are to be made, then plans 
should be projected to ascertain the conse- 
quences of each move in order that unsatis- 
factory outcomes may be reduced to a mini- 
mum and in order that the schools may profit 
most as prosperity returns. In the meantime, 
the schools must carry on. 


of School Contests: A Reply’ 


Superintendent of Schools, Red Lake Falls, Minnesota 


executive heads of the school system both drive 
the horse and apply the brakes to the cart, as 
intelligence and good judgment require? 

A consideration of contest programs naturally 
raises two questions: Are these activities of 
any value? Are they of sufficient value to 
justify spending some time on them? As I see 
it, there is no question of the value of extra- 
curricular activities, but only whether ‘the 
method of administering them contributes any- 
thing to the outcomes. In other words, the 
writer is not objecting to the inclusion of music 
in the extracurricular program, but to the in- 
terschool contest as an influence in the direc- 
tion of the music program. I believe that there 
are several important values inherent in the 
interscholastic contest, values not likely to be 
realized in any other way. 

Comparisons Valuable 

Provincialism is still all too characteristic 
of the attitude of many communities. This is 
particularly likely to be true of the schools. 
The great majority of the high-school pupils 
in the United States attend small high schools. 
Their contacts are necessarily much more re- 
stricted than may be wished. Ignorance of 
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achievement elsewhere tends to produce com- 
placent satisfaction with mediocre or poor work 
on the part of both teachers and pupils. Con- 
tests with other schools force the participants 
to compare their achievements with those of 
other schools, and afford the opportunity to 
make many stimulating comparisons. Young 
people away from home are not slow to notice 
differences in school facilities, or methods of 
doing things. A number of contests can easily 
be arranged to make use of the services of a 
critic judge. Contacts with recognized authori- 
ties in fields of the youngsters’ interests are 
very desirable, and for the smaller schools at 
least, realizable in no other way. 

To show sportsmanship toward strangers is 
much more difficult, and a much truer test of 
the reality of the ideal, than to show it toward 
a member of one’s own immediate group. If it 
is of great importance “‘to find, to face, and to 
use facts—to adjust oneself to different per- 
sons, to changing situations,’ then interscho- 
lastic contests are of value precisely because 
they afford wider opportunities to exercise this 
ability to adjust than the local situation af- 
fords. 


Using Interests and Instincts 

School contests invariably provide more 
competition than can be found in the local sit- 
uation. Recognition of this fact may provide 
the reason for the greater interest taken in in- 
terscholastic contests. Whatever the reason, 
the very existence of contests to determine 
championships of various kinds indicates plain- 
ly the attraction the idea has for the average 
individual. It is neither necessary nor desirable 
for school authorities supinely to obey all the 
dictates of this popular interest. Teachers make 
use of many interests and instincts to motivate 
schoolwork, well aware that unrestrained ex- 
pression of these would result in most unde- 
sirable conduct. Properly guided and _ con- 
trolled, however, they furnish powerful aids for 
the performance of useful tasks. Similarly, the 
popular interest in contests wider in scope than 
intramural competition allows can be used to 
accomplish useful and worth-while purposes. 
Educators do not allow the ideas of children to 
dominate the academic situation; neither do 
they ignore them. The wise teacher uses child 
capacities, interests, and instincts insofar as 
the advantages of doing so outweigh the disad- 
vantages. Schoolmen need neither allow pop- 
ular interest in interscholastic contests to dom- 
inate the extracurricular field, nor contemp- 
tuously ignore it. The motive is there, whether 
we choose to use it or not. 

Two important results spring from it. Since 
competition is keener, participants feel a keener 
incentive to develop proficiency. Doubtless, it 
is to this very force that Mr. Petit alludes when 
he speaks of “tremendous pressure.” That this 
pressure necessarily results in a false idea of 
values, as alleged, I do not concede. ““Tremen- 
dous pressure” exists in many other life situa- 
tions, yet honest men continue to be gratify- 
ingly common. The desire to win permeates 
every field of human endeavor. So long as it 
exists, the additional step “to win at any cost” 
must be in immediate and dangerous prox- 
imity. Many young people are now and will 
be increasingly under greater pressure than ex- 
ists “for the sake of a ribboned coat, or the 
selfish hope of a season’s fame.” Why dodge 
the issue in a comparatively minor field, when 
the challenge must be met everywhere else? 


The Restless Boy’s Case 
One of our most perplexing problems is that 
occasioned by the boy who loses interest in 
school and, in defiance of all advice, determines 
to “join the Navy and see the world,” or to 
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DR. FREDERICK ARCHER 
Superintendent of Schools, 
Louisville, Kentucky 


Dr. Frederick Archer, who was recently elected 
superintendent of schools at Louisville, Ky., to 
succeed L. R. Gregory, has been a deputy super- 
intendent since the fall of 1929. 

Dr. Archer has had a varied educational career. 
He received his B.A. degree from the University 
of North Carolina, and entered the teaching field 
as an instructor in the high school in 1906. From 
1907 to 1912, he was superintendent of schools at 
Wilson, N.C., and he held a similar position at 
Selma from 1912 to 1916. In 1916 he went to 
Greensboro, where he remained until 1928. Dur- 
ing the school years 1924-25 and 1928-29, Dr. 
Archer studied at Columbia University, New York, 
where he completed his graduate work for the 
Ph.D. degree. 

While Dr. Archer has been associated with the 
Louisville school system but a short time, he en- 
joys the confidence and affection of all those con- 
nected with the teaching staff. His training and 
experience, and his intimate knowledge of the 
educational problems in Louisville, have made him 
peculiarly fitted for the position to which he has 
been elected. 


take some “blind-alley” job which appears at- 
tractive at the moment. Every experienced 
educator can cite, from personal contacts, men 
seriously handicapped by the lack of a high- 
school education which could have been theirs 
for the taking. How many youngsters have 
finished high school chiefly because they were 
attracted by the glamour of a program of out- 
side activities cannot be stated; but, the num- 
ber is large, if one man’s experience is any 
criterion. The adolescent is something of a 
hero worshiper, with no objection to occupying 
the epic role himself if occasion arises. Is a 
powerful motive such as this to be discarded 
because administrators cannot, or dare not, see 
to it that the academic interests of their schools 
are not neglected? 

There is no necessity for principals, super- 
intendents, and school boards to be so carried 
away by childish enthusiasms that they will 
make any sacrifice to win, and allow unwar- 
ranted encroachments on the time and effort 
which should be spent in realizing the chief 
purposes for which schools exist. In fact, many 
of them (I would say most) actually do pre- 
serve a very large measure of sanity, and fully 
act as balance wheels when the machinery of 
youth begins to race too fast. 

Of the undesirable features of interscholastic 
contests, two deserve consideration. It is 
charged that “intense nervous strain” is caused 
by the contests, and the specific case of a team 
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which won the state championship in debate is 
cited by Mr. Petit as an example. Obviously; 
it is unnecessary to eliminate all contests in 
order to get rid of the strain imposed in con- 
tests for state or national championships. Even 
in such extreme cases, however, it should be 
remembered that the chance of subjecting any 
given group to this strain is rather small. 


Contests Inevitable in Life 


In Minnesota, for instance, in a period of 30 
years the state championship in debate has 
been won by the same school three times in two 
cases (once three times consecutively), and 
twice in another instance. Twenty-five different 
schools have held this championship in the 
30-year period. With 140 schools participating 
in debate contests, it requires little calculation 
to conclude that the frequency of occurrence 
of this particular kind of nervous tension must 
be rather small. It is at least debatable that 
experience in situations involving some tension, 
such as most interschool contests afford, is ex- 
cellent preparation for the occasions all men 
meet later in life when the knees wobble, the 
temperature rises, and serious displacements of 
important internal organs are apparently indi- 
cated. The person who has been carefully 
shielded from such distressing occurrences may 
quite conceivably fail completely to maintain 
his self-control. 

Finally, what of democracy, that magic talis- 
man conjured up to support every personal 
belief and to vilify every antipathy? It is held 
that school contests are undemocratic because 
they involve a selective process. So does mar- 
riage; so does awarding school grades; so does 
granting diplomas, or selecting a bank presi- 
dent, or a president of the United States, or 
even a school superintendent. It is not selec- 
tion, but selection which does not afford every- 
one an equal chance which is undemocratic. 
Because not every child becomes president, 
must we conclude that the method of selection 
is undemocratic? I have never yet heard of 
an authentic case of a board of education se- 
lecting a superintendent by drawing names 
from a hat in the presence of a notary public, 
although I have heard of disgruntled rejects 
express the belief that this must have been the 
method used. 


Is the Practice Undemocratic? 


Why then, is it undemocratic for a director 
or a coach to select the best available material 
for his team, provided only that he give honest 
consideration to every applicant? For the most 
part, athletic games and contests are of such 
a nature that any studeni not seriously defec- 
tive has a good chance to succeed, if he wishes 
to. A well-balanced program of activities in- 
creases the probability that each student can 
find something of interest which he can do. 
Add to that the fact that even a coach with an 
inflated desire to win usually has sense enough 
to see that material of little promise this year 
will, in a surprising number of cases, develop 
into the “regulars” of coming seasons. Activi- 
ties directors who are shortsighted can do little 
or no harm in this respect without the con- 
nivance or acquiescence of the principal and 
superintendent. 

Plainly, there are many difficult problems 
involved in a program of contests connected 
with extracurricular activities. Mr. Petit has 
rendered a service in calling attention to some 
of the most acute. It would seem to me un- 
fortunate, however, if schoolmen and _ school 
boards failed to see in these very problems op- 
portunities; to recognize elements of value in a 
system which, after all, in its essentials existed 
before the colleges and universities exerted 


(Concluded on Page 92) 
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School Administrators Who Make History in American Education 





The contribution made by leaders in the field of school administration was never more intense and 
at the same time more gratifying than it is at the present time. Those who head the board of educa- 
tion, though, are usually identified in an intimate way with the economic, civic, and social activities of 
their respective communities. 

Thus, they are also exposed to the influences which at times batter their opposition to the cause 
of popular education in the guise of economy and retrenchments which are retrogressive in spirit and 
harmful in fact. The country must, in the stress and storm of a disturbed condition, look to these 
leaders for that calm steadfastness and guidance so essential to the school administrative service. 

The biographical sketches here presented were in every instance prepared by writers who were in 
close contact with their subjects. They have lifted into view the true merits of the persons here dis- 
cussed and thus provided a series of character studies well worthy the attention of the American 


school public. 


CHARLES MEIGS SCHENCK 
President, Board of Education, 
Denver, Colorado 2 


Mr. Schenck is serving his third consecutive 
term as a member of the board. From 1917 to 
1929, he served as treasurer, and then was 
elected president. 

During his term of service a complete re- 
habilitation of the Denver school system was 
brought about. The establishment of depart- 
ments of curriculum revision, research, health 
service, and continuous census; the adoption of 





CHARLES MEIGS SCHENCK 
President, Board of Education, 
Denver, Colorado 


an improved salary schedule; the erection of 
new buildings and the purchase of land to the 
value of $15,000,000; and the establishment 
of a continuous building program on a pay-as- 
you-go basis. These are chapters in the history 
of Denver’s schools that belong to the period 
of Mr. Schenck’s service on the board of ed- 
ucation. 

One of the editors of the ScHoot BOARD 
JouRNAL, who had the privilege of coming into 
personal touch with him, found him to be a 
singular man. Possessed of vast experience and 
ripe judgment on the affairs of man, he was 
youthful in vision, deeply concerned in the wel- 
fare of his fellow man, genial, warm-hearted, 
and public-spirited. 

Participation in the activities of community 
life has been an outstanding feature of Mr. 
Schenck’s career. At different times he has held 
office in such organizations as the Chamber of 
Commerce, the Associated Charities, and the 
various cultural societies of the community. 
His progressive citizenship is recognized. 

\n enviable and successful business career 
antedates Mr. Schenck’s work with the Denver 
schools and has undoubtedly done much to in- 
spire the public confidence which his work in 





the school indicates. He held official positions 
in several important corporations. He retired 
from all but one. 

In May, 1930, he was made an honorary 
life member of the National Association of 
Public-School Business Officials. His ideals for 
the schools of Denver are synonymous with 
the fundamental ideas of public education. To 
these ideals Mr. Schenck has adhered with 
courageous loyalty and rare wisdom, as a sta- 
bilized city school system will testify. 


WILLIAM LEE RAWLS 
President, School Board of Baltimore 


A fine example of an outstanding citizen who 
is rendering distinguished service to the public 
schools is William Lee Rawls, president of the 
Baltimore board of school commissioners. He 
was born in Greenville, North Carolina, in 
1883, received his education in the public 
schools of North Carolina and Baltimore, and 
in 1902 he became associated with the law firm 
of Marbury, Gosnell and Williams, of which he 
is now a member. He was admitted to the bar 
in 1904. 

For several years he lectured on the subject 
of corporations at the Baltimore Law School, 
and also on the subjects of contracts and cor- 
porations at the University of Maryland, and 
was president of the Bar Association of Bal- 
timore during the year 1919-20. The Supreme 
Court of the United States recently appointed 
him Special Master in the boundary dispute 
between New Jersey and Delaware. This is an 
old controversy which began between 200 and 
300 years ago. His specialty is constitutional 
law, and in this field he is generally considered 
the leader in the State of Maryland. 

“When, in 1926, he was appointed president 
of the board of school commissioners of Balti- 





WILLIAM LEE RAWLS 


President, Board of School Commissioners, 
Baltimore, Maryland 
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more city, he at once showed himself possessed 
of the highest qualities of leadership,” said 
Supt. David E. Weglein. ‘““He and the other 
members have firmly taken the stand that a 
school board should be a legislative body, de- 
termining the educational policies that should 
characterize the school system, and that the 
professional staff should put these policies into 
execution. President Rawls has exhibited the 
highest type of judicial temperament, and his 
fine personality has exerted a profound influ- 
ence both upon citizens in general and upon 
the members of the school system in particular. 
The steady progress of the Baltimore school 
system is due in no small degree to the ability 
and influence of President Rawls.” 


LEWIS EDWARD MYERS 
President, Chicago Board of Education 


President Lewis E. Myers came to the board 
of education with an exceptional record of serv- 
ice to the youth of Chicago and to its welfare 
organizations. For many years he has been the 
guiding spirit and president of the famous Al- 
lendale Farm from which 1,531 young men 





LEWIS E. MYERS 
President, Board of Education, 
Chicago, Illinois 


who had been underprivileged boys have gone 
forth to successful careers. 

Says the head of the great colored South 
Side Boys’ Club in which Mr. Insull, Mr. Budd, 
Mr. Schuyler, and others are directors, “Mr. 
Myers gives unstintedly of his time and money 
for the success of this club.” He is chairman of 
the Salvation Army Youth Service, chairman 
of the Civic Hospital Association, vice-chair- 
man of Governor Emmerson’s Commission on 
Unemployment, trustee of the Budd Memorial 
for Boys, of the Chicago Youth Week, of the 
Anti-Cruelty Society, of the Boys’ Club Fed- 
eration, and official or director in scores of in- 
dustrial and business organizations. 
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Because Mr. Myers has made his own way 
in the world from his earliest days when as a 
Pittsburgh boy he first entered the employ of 
the Edison Company at Pittsburgh, he has 
been able to enter into the spirit of youth and 
recognize its problems, its difficulties, and its 
needs for the opportunities of education. He 
came to Chicago in 1888 and in 1890 organized 
the firm of L. E. Myers Company, builders 
and operators of public utilities. 

He came to the presidency of the board of 
education at a critical period in its history. By 
his knowledge of industry, commerce, and fi- 
nance, and his widespread acquaintance among 
the financiers of Chicago, he helped to keep 
the schools in operation, even going so far as 
to give his personal note for $4,000,000 for the 
December payroll for the teachers. 

Since then, he has worked efficiently to pro- 
vide relief for them through the proposed spe- 
cial session of the legislature. His high standing 
with the Governor's Revenue Commission gives 
weight to his suggestions and advice. The city 
is hopeful that his plan for relief may succeed. 


ERSKINE RAMSAY 


President of the Board of Education, 
Birmingham, Alabama 


Erskine Ramsay, capitalist, industrialist, and 
philanthropist, has been president of the board 
of education of Birmingham since 1922. His 
engineering training began in Pennsylvania 
under his father, Robert Ramsay, where both 
father and son made valuable contributions to 
the Carnegie and Frick interests. For the past 
45 years Mr. Ramsay has taken an active part 
in the industrial development of Alabama. 





ERSKINE RAMSEY 
President, Board of Education, 
Birmingham, Alabama 


He is a Scotchman of varied interests, an 
inventor of note, a leader in industrial, finan- 
cial, civic, and social circles, and a man deeply 
interested in education as is evidenced by his 
gifts of more than a half-million dollars to 
various schools and colleges and by his active 
interest in the affairs of the Birmingham Pub- 
lic Schools. Because of his varied experiences 
and wide contacts, and his skill as an engineer, 
he has brought to matters of education his 
calm, balanced judgment and technical skill 
which have been invaluable to the board of 
education. 

This genial Scotchman, for the past several 
years on his birthday, has given a unique party 
to thousands of his friends, among whom he 
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always includes the superintendents, principals, 
and supervisors of the city schools. On this gala 
occasion each September, Mr. Ramsay, dressed 
in his native Scotch kilts, receives his guests 
amid the sound of bagpipes on the spacious 
lawn of his mountain home which overlooks the 
city. 

Birmingham school children, the teaching 
personnel and the board of education have 
sought to express their appreciation for their 
unusual president by naming the new high 
school which was opened September, 1930, the 
Erskine Ramsay Technical High School. 


HON. W. W. GAINES 


President, Board of Education, 
Atlanta, Georgia 


Mr. Gaines, a lawyer by profession, educator 
by avocation, and a gentleman by heredity and 
the grace of God, is president of the school 
board of Atlanta, Georgia. During his eleven 
years on the board of education, five of which 
he has served as president of the board, he has 


raised through his effort, in codperation with - 


the board, citizenship and the administration of 
the standards of the Atlanta schools. ‘No pres- 
ident of the board of education in all the years 
of my knowledge has ever worked so thorough- 





W. W. GAINES 
President, Board of Education, 
Atlanta, Georgia 


ly in codperation with the school administra- 
tion and with the citizenry in general,’ says 
Willis A. Sutton, superintendent of schools. 

Mr. Gaines visits each year each of the 1,800 
classrooms in the city of Atlanta, bringing a 
message of good cheer and inspiration to the 
students. He does not consider himself a su- 
perintendent nor an administrative officer of 
the school, but one who must know and under- 
stand conditions in order that he may help to 
improve them. He never interferes with the 
administration; never attempts to do the work 
of the superintendent, and yet always is codp- 
erative in these endeavors. 

In speaking to the National Education As- 
sociation last summer, Mr. Gaines said: “I am 
a lawyer by profession. When I am tired and 
worn out over a case or have become exasper- 
ated with a client, I call up some principal of 
the school in Atlanta and ask if I may come 
out and rest my soul with the faces of little 
children and the light in the eyes of youth. I 
have never failed to find it a source of inspira- 
tion and help to quiet my nerves, to make me 
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believe in humanity, to inspire me to greater 
activity in my own work, and to render service 
to my fellows. Being president of the board of 
education has had many difficult problems, but 
I have found a great joy in the performance 
of them all.” 


JOSEPH J. HURLEY 


Chairman, Boston School Committee 


Mr. Hurley was elected to the school board 
in 1928, for a term of four years, and in 1930 
was made chairman by a unanimous vote. His 
intimate knowledge of the public schools, his 
training as a soldier and an officer overseas, his 
ability as a lawyer, his experience as a teacher, 
his independence of thought, his fearlessness in 
presenting and pursuing vigorously his con- 
victions —all these qualifications eminently 
equip him to become the executive head of the 
public schools of Boston. 





JOSEPH J. HURLEY 
Chairman, School Committee, 
Boston, Massachusetts 


Joseph J. Hurley was born in Boston, April 
8, 1894. He was graduated from Boston Col- 
lege, with the degree of bachelor of arts. His 
subsequent course at the Harvard Law School 
was completed after serving in the Twenty- 
third Infantry in the world war. After a brief 
period of training his unit was sent to the front 
lines, where he won his commission and served 
for the remainder of the.war. In 1928, he was 
appointed professor of jurisprudence in the 
Boston College Law School, and in 1929 he be- 
came a full professor. 

Being in close touch with the citizens of 
Boston, Mr. Hurley has succeeded in reflecting 
their educational aspirations. He has been hu- 
mane in the treatment of teachers and other 
employees; solicitous for the welfare of the 
school children, prudent in the expenditure of 
public monies; and courageous in advocating 
his honest: beliefs. He came to the school board 
as a lawyer-teacher with a thorough knowledge 
of classroom practices, and his labors have fully 
justified the confidence which the electorate 
placed in him. 


@ Mr. Epwarp J. Mutpoon has been elected assistant 
superintendent of schools of Boston, to succeed Mr. 
Patrick T. Campbell, who has become superintendent 
of schools. Mr. Muldoon, who is a graduate of the 
Boston Latin School, Harvard College, and the Bos- 
ton Normal School, came into the school system in 
November, 1908. Later he became a submaster in the 
Parkman district, and in 1921 was made master of the 
Greenwood district. In 1923 he was transferred to the 
Bigelow district. 
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Bonding School Officials 


H. H. Linn, Business Manager, Muskegon, Michigan 


General practice in this country requires that 
various classes of school officials be bonded as 
one means of safeguarding public funds. This 
is desirable as there are numerous cases on 
record to indicate that school funds have been 
lost due to malfeasance and misfeasance on the 
part of officials responsible for the care and 
custody of these funds. During the past two 
years especially, many such instances have 
been revealed. This is regrettable but the gen- 
eral administration of our public-school funds 
is such that it is surprising that far more cases 
of this nature are not presented to us. 

There are a number of reasons why we might 
expect far more dishonesty and mismanage- 
ment on the part of our public officials than 
actually exists: 

1. Most of the various officials who are re- 
sponsible for the care and management of 
school funds are elected to their offices by a 
vote of the people or are appointed by those 
who have been politically elected. This means 
that the public monies are subject to more 
hazards than private funds handled by private 
individuals because: (a) Our voters have not 
taken their franchise seriously enough and 
often vote for unscrupulous individuals who 
are more interested in personal gain than in 
performing their duties properly. (0) Individ- 
uals are often elected or appointed to office 
who have neither the necessary training nor 
experience, and therefore do not know how to 
handle the details of their offices satisfactorily. 
(c) Because of the political situation, tenure 
is very indefinite, and inexperienced individuals 
often assume office just about the time their 
predecessors have become acquainted with their 
work. (d) There is a certain degree of general 
indifference shown in the administration of 
public funds that would not be evident if the 
officials were managing their own personal 
funds. 

Weaknesses of the Law 


2. Because school funds are public property, 
many legal restrictions have been set up in an 
attempt to protect them against loss. Many 
of these restrictions were imposed years ago 
and are not at all suited to present-day condi- 
‘tions. Certain administrative details have been 
dictated by legislative action that actually 
mitigate against proper procedures as they 
allow improper practices to continue. For in- 
stance, many states have laws permitting 
school officials to furnish personal bonds as 
security for the public funds when this practice 
has been condemned by all authorities on the 
subject of bonding. However, since the law 
permits this type of bond the more desirable 
corporate surety bond is not always used and 
the responsible authorities excuse themselves 
for permitting this poor practice by stating that 
the law sanctions the personal bond. Numer- 
ous other cases could be cited to show similar 
weaknesses in our statutes. 

3. The management of school funds in this 
country is so de-centralized and diversified 
that it would be a joke if it were not so seri- 
ous. Tens of thousands of boards are respon- 
sible for the school funds. Many of the states 
Which still retain the small inefficient district 
System have thousands of school officers to 
guide the destiny of their little one-room 
schools. Many of these officers who are respon- 
sible for the care and management of the 
school funds actually do not know how to han- 
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School officials quite as much as school funds 
require the protection of adequate bonds. The 
present paper is the first of two searching discus- 
sions of this important problem.—The Editor. 
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dle them properly; they may use primitive 
methods of accounting or possibly none at all; 
there may be no one to check their accounts, 
such as they are; and the reports on their 
stewardship may be meaningless or misleading. 
The fiscal control may be so loose as to en- 
courage officials to be dishonest. Again, the 
looseness of the fiscal control may result in a 
loss of funds due not to dishonesty—for the 
vast majority of school officials are virtuous 
and morally honest—but to mismanagement. 
No private enterprise, comparable in magni- 
tude to our national public-school system 
could hope to be successful if managed by 
thousands of small groups of untrained indi- 
viduals using the variety of policies and pro- 
cedures found in our public-school systems 
throughout this nation. 


Types of Bonds 


A bond may be defined as “‘a tripartite con- 
tract in which one party, called the surety, as- 
sures a second party, called the beneficiary, 
that he (the surety) will fulfill a valid obliga- 
tion of a third party, called the principal, 
should the principal fail to do so.’” 

The surety may be an individual who signs 
the bond gratuitously as a favor to the principal. 
A bond signed by one or more such individuals 
is commonly known as a personal bond. If the 
surety is an incorporated company organized 
for the purpose of selling this type of insurance 
in return for a premium, the bond is commonly 
known as a corporate surety bond. 

The surety bonds used for bonding the vari- 
ous classes of public officials responsible for 
the management of public funds are classified 
as public-oficial bonds. These public-official 
bonds, unlike the ordinary fidelity bond, have 
a very broad coverage, usually calling on the 
sureties to make good any losses due to dis- 
honesty on the part of the officials, and, also, 
to make good any losses due to ignorance, care- 
lessness, fire, burglary, and in some cases, to 
bank failure. This is especially true if the law 
requires a bond for “the faithful performance 
of the duties of the office,’ which is quite in- 
clusive, but it does not necessarily hold true 
when a bond is furnished by an official who is 
not required by law to give bond. The expla- 
nation for the broad coverage in a public-official 
bond is found in Ruling Case Law which reads 
as follows: “It is one duty of a public officer 
intrusted with public money to keep them safe- 
ly, and this duty of safe custody must be per- 
formed at the peril of the officer. In effect, ac- 
cording to the weight of authority, a public 
officer is an insurer of public property lawfully 
in his possession, and therefore liable for losses 
which occur even without his fault. The lia- 
bility is absolute, admitting of no excuse, ex- 
cept perhaps by the act of God or the public 
enemy.’” 

Broad Liability Under Law 

Where the statutes specify that a public offi- 
cial must furnish a bond conditioned for the 


1Montgomery, Robert H., The Financial Handbook (Ronald 
Press. New York), p. 707. 
222 Ruling Case Law, p. 468. 
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“faithful performance of duties” the public is 
given broad protection without specifying in 
detail all the duties and responsibilities of the 
officer under bond. If the company writing the 
bond attempts to exclude a part of this gen- 
eral liability by limiting it to dishonesty only, 
the chances are the limitations will carry no 
weight, for, as pointed out by Wellener: “It 
must be borne definitely in mind that no ex- 
clusion placed in a public official bond can, in 
fact, exclude a liability which is imposed by 
law; nor is a bond void because it does not 
conform to the text of the law. This law will be 
read into the bond and language which does 
not conform to the law will be stricken out as 
representing excess verbiage.’”® 

However, despite the fact that the courts 
have repeatedly ruled that surety companies 
cannot relieve themselves of liability by writ- 
ing bonds contrary to statutory requirements, 
many such bonds are written, much in the 
nature of a “bluff.” Undoubtedly many school 
districts have neglected to recover losses that 
were really protected by bond because of this 
tricky and misleading practice. 

But not all bonds furnished by public offi- 
cials provide the broad inclusion of liability 
just discussed. This broad inclusion is implied 
only for the bonds which the law specifies must 
be furnished calling for ‘the faithful perfor- 
mance of duties.” All public officials are not 
required by statute to be bonded. If a public 
official of a certain class is not required to fur- 
nish bond but does so anyway, his bond may 
be so written that the surety accepts liability 
for losses occasioned by dishonesty only. In 
this event losses occasioned by robbery, ignor- 
ance, negligence, or any cause other than dis- 
honesty on the part of the official are not cov- 
ered by the bond. It may be readily seen that 
so far as official bonds are concerned, the pub- 
lic funds are safeguarded to a greater degree 
when the statutes specifically require such 
bonds than when the officials furnish them vol- 
untarily. 


Personal Bonds Versus Corporate 
Surety Bonds 


Personal bonds and corporate surety bonds 
are not equally desirable despite the fact that 
the statutes of many states permit the use of 
either type. For instance, in Oklahoma “the 
clerk of the board of education shall give a 
bond in the sum of not less than one thousand 
dollars, with good and sufficient sureties to be 
approved by the board conditioned for the 
faithful performance of the duties of his office.” 
This statute is vague enough to permit the use 
of either personal or corporate surety bonds 
since the board may at its discretion decide 
what are “good and sufficient sureties.” This 
law, like many similar ones in other states, is 
weak, as personal bonds have very little value 
and are practically worthless when a loss is 
sustained and the sureties are called upon to 
assume the liability. The superiority of the 
corporate surety bond over the personal bond 
will be pointed out by listing the advantages of 
the one type and the disadvantages of the 
other. 


Advantages of Corporate Surety Bonds 
1. As a general rule, surety companies have 
far greater resources than private individuals 


SWellener. Paul L., Public Official and Depository Bonds, Fi- 
delity and Deposit Company of Maryland. Baltimore, Md., p. 20. 
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who may sign personal bonds and hence afford 
greater security. 

2. Surety companies are required to conduct 
their business under statutory regulations 
which protect the interests of the beneficiaries. 

3. Corporate sureties are held strictly ac- 
countable for the payment of any liability for 
losses, and the courts will construe their con- 
tracts in favor of the beneficiaries and against 
the sureties. This is in contrast to the leniency 
shown personal sureties who have been called 
upon to make restitution. 

4. Surety companies have a reputation for 
prosecuting individuals who have defaulted on 
their bonds. Because of this reputation cor- 
porate surety bonds are considered to have a 
“moral effect” which Huebner, one of our 
greatest authorities on insurance matters, says 
“often proves the greatest protection against 
wrongdoing on the part of the bonded indi- 
vidual.’ 

5. Corporate surety companies desire to 
create good will for their business and usually 
pay their claims promptly upon satisfactory 
proof of loss for which they are obligated. It 
is true that they occasionally delay the pay- 
ment of some demand until litigation is settled 
if they have grounds for contesting payment, 
but their records show them to be far superior 
to personal bondsmen who are inclined to fight 
the payment of any losses for which they have 
obligated themselves. 

6. Surety companies investigate applicants 
for bonds and occasionally refuse to bond in- 
dividuals considered bad risks, thus possibly 
eliminating undesirable office seekers. 

7. Surety companies frequently make excel- 
lent suggestions to improve business practices, 
procedures, and policies in the offices of the 
principals, thus lessening the possibility of loss. 
Since surety companies are anxious to escape 
payment for losses, their suggestions should be 
welcome. 

8. Individuals required to furnish bond do 
not need to embarrass their friends by asking 
them to sign personal bonds nor do they place 
themselves under obligations to others. 


Disadvantages of Personal Bonds 


1. Personal sureties are inclined to fight 
cases in which they are requested to make pay- 
ment for losses based on their bonds. In re- 
gard to this point, Graham writes as follows: 
“Thousands of holders of personal bonds, the 
loss sheets of every surety company, bear in- 
dubitable witness that personal sureties never 
willingly pay. Absolute disregard for their writ- 
ten promise followed by backing and filling and 
years of litigation in strenuous efforts to avoid 
liability is the almost invariable rule. Too gen- 
erally the case is that when final judgments are 
secured against these sureties no property is 
found in their hands on which to levy. Trans- 
fers to other persons leave them immune or 
ready for the bankruptcy court.’” 

2. In numerous cases where the personal 
sureties have been required to assume respon- 
sibility for losses they have been financially 
ruined. The following illustration by Welton 
portrays this fact most vividly: “Some time ago 
the treasurer of South Dakota absconded with 
something like $400,000 in money and secur- 
ities of the state. Here is what happened to his 
personal sureties: One of them, in Aberdeen, 
S. D., was ruined; another, in Redfield, S. D., 
lost all he had and left the country; a third 
man, a judge, lost all he had and resigned from 
the bench. It has been stated that the worry 
and trouble growing out of the affair was re- 
sponsible for the death of the man who was 


4Huebner, Solomon S., Property Insurance (D. Appleton & 
Co., p. 462). 

5Graham. Collins, ‘‘Danger of Personal Sureties,’’ Live Articles 
on Suretyship, Vol. 2, p. 27. (The Underwriter Printing and 
Publishing Co., New York City.) 
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then governor of the state. The governor, as a 
matter of fact, lost everything he had including 
his homestead; and several years after his 
death the legislature gave the homestead back 
to the widow. Two other men in Aberdeen lost 
$10,000 each. It is conservatively estimated 
that twenty families in South Dakota were 
wrecked in one way or another from the per- 
sonal surety losses growing out of that bond.’” 

3. In many instances personal sureties have 
been relieved of liability on their bonds after 
losses have been sustained because the courts 
are inclined to be lenient with this type of 
surety. This may appear unreasonable, but, as 
pointed out by one authority on the subject 
of bonding: “It should be observed at the out- 
set that the law is too well settled to admit of 
discussion, that ordinary (personal) sureties 
are favorites of the law and their obligations 
are in all cases to be construed in their favor 
under the well-known ‘strictissimi juris’ rule.’” 

Although personal sureties are not always 
relieved of liability on their bonds, the very 
fact that they are favorites of the law when 
cases come to court makes their value doubtful 
and is one of the strongest arguments for the 
use of corporate bonds whose sureties are held 
strictly accountable for their obligations. 

4. Public officials who furnished personal 
bonds quite naturally feel obligated to those 
who sign their bonds and may get entangled in 
embarrassing situations in trying to return the 
favor, when this favor is connected with some 
of the official duties. Many scandals involving 
public funds have arisen out of this very sit- 
uation for which there should be no necessity. 

5. The beneficiary is not always adequately 
protected, for the personal surety may die or 
become insolvent. 

6. Personal bonds may be signed by sureties 
who are not worth the amount of the bonds. 

7. A personal surety’s financial ability may 
drop very sharply after the time he signed a 
bond and the principal may find his protection 
worth little or nothing. There have been many 
cases where bankers have signed as surety for 
personal bonds and have had their personal 
fortunes tied up or lost in their own bank 
failures. 

8. Personal sureties may believe they are 
guarantying the fidelity only of the public offi- 
cials for whom they have signed bonds, when 
in reality they may assume liability for losses 
due to mismanagement, bank failure, fire, or 
robbery. This is due to the broad interpretation 
of the “faithful performance of duties” clause. 

9. The personal bond may prove embarrass- 





6Welton, Spencer, ‘‘Personal Bond Dangers,’’ Live Articles on 
Suretyship, Vol. 5, p. 178. (The Underwriter Printing and Pub- 
lishing Co., New York City.) 

7Frost, Thomas Gold, Guaranty Insurance (Little, Brown & 
CO), Th Zi. 
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ECONOMY IN SCHOOL 
ADMINISTRATION 

Logically enough, during a period of depres- 
sion the thoughts of boards of education and 
school administrators turn to financial econo- 
mies. It would be well if a similar emphasis 
were placed upon such economies during peri- 
ods of prosperity. The definition of a “finan- 
cial economy” varies widely with individuals. 
In some school systems, it resolves itself into 
a program of retrenchment regardless of 
educational aims. In other cases, parsimony 
and miserliness are unwisely substituted for 
economy. In instances, true frugality, or a 
strict husbanding of resources, is the form in 
which economy expresses itself. Economy is a 
characteristic not of any one peculiar period 
or type of administration, but is the very 
essence itself of good management.—N. L. 
Engelhardt, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. 
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ing for the surety because it may impair his 
credit. Many banks make inquiry concerning 
personal surety liability of customers desiring 
to arrange loans. 

10. The liability of the surety on his bond 
may extend far into the future and he may be 
called upon to pay for losses years after he be- 
lieved his obligation canceled. 

11. In some states a personal bond creates 
a lien on the surety’s property that may make 
it unsalable until the bond is canceled. In case 
of his death before that time, his estate may be 
tied up for years. 

12. Even though the principal may be finan- 
cially able to assume the liability for a loss, he 
may refuse to do so, and the beneficiary may 
demand immediate payment from the surety. 


Opinions of Notable Men Regarding Use 
of Personal Bonds 


The preceding list of advantages of corporate 
surety bonds as compared with the disadvan- 
tages of personal bonds should leave little argu- 
ment against the contention that personal 
bonds are of doubtful value and practically 
worthless. It is interesting to learn the opinion 
of two outstanding American business men re- 
garding their use. 

Secretary of the United States Treasury, 
Mellon, in his annual report for 1927, made the 
following statement: “There is a notable in- 
crease in the number of bonds that are now 
being taken by the various departments and 
establishments of the government with indi- 
viduals as sureties. Since the department has 
no direct supervising control over the resources 
of individuals and is therefore unable to fol- 
low their continuing solvency, it is believed 
that bonds with such individuals as sureties 
should not be accepted in large amounts, if at 
all. Suitable legislation along this line is nec- 
essary, however. When the original law was 
enacted in 1894, uncollectable judgments and 
claims against individual sureties amounted to 
$35,000,000. Such a situation should certainly 
not be allowed to develop again.’ 

The will of the late Judge Elbert Gary con- 
tained the following sage bit of advice which 
might well be followed by everyone: “I earn- 
estly request my wife and children and their 
descendants to steadfastly decline to sign any 
bonds or obligations of any kind as surety for 
any other person or persons . . .” 

Those readers who are more inclined to ac- 
cept the views of old Biblical characters than 
those of more recent men may give heed to the 
ancient counsel of that reputedly wise—despite 
his amazing matrimonial proclivity—patriarch, 
Solomon, who wrote in Proverbs 6. 1-2: “If 
thou be surety for thy friend, thou art 
ensnared with the words of thy mouth.” 


Permissible Use of Personal Bonds 

So far as the writer has been able to ascertain 
there are only two exceptions to the statement 
that personal bonds should never be _ used. 
These exceptions are as follows: 

1. When the law requires a bond for an 
amount in excess of the need or possibility of 
recovery. In this case the personal bond may 
be accepted, provided the personal bondsmen, 
in turn, are secured by corporate reindemnify- 
ing bonds for an amount sufficient to cover any 
possible loss. 

2. When the law requires a bond for an 
official who in no way can become liable for 
a loss of public funds or property. This may be 
the case where the duties of an official have 
changed radically since the original enactment 
of the law requiring the bond. 


NOTE: Part II of this paper will appear in Febru- 
ary, 1932.—Editor. 





8Annual Report of the Secretary of the Treasury for the Fiscal 
Year Ending June 30, 1927, p. 70. 
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The usual reply to the question, “Why is the 
Cost of Education Increasing?” has been, ‘“‘In- 
creased Enrollment and Increased Cost of all 
Commodities Affecting Costs of Education.” 

While this has been true, it is true no longer. 
Restricted immigration and decline in the birth 
rate are operating to materially affect school- 
population trends. Our birth rate has fallen 
from 40 per thousand of population in 1900 
to less than 19 per thousand population in 
1930. This trend was not reflected in costs of 
education during the past decade because the 
high-school population was setting new records 
in enrollment which equaled or more than off- 
set the expected financial result. 

Now, however, the school-population curve 
is being stabilized with a downward tendency. 
More striking, of course, is the trend of com- 
modity costs downward. School-building pro- 
grams have generally caught up with the war- 
season slump. Teachers’ salaries are not up- 
ward but rather downward. A recent question- 
naire sent out to cities of over 2,500 popula- 
tion by the Research Division of the National 
Education Association indicates that for the 
school year 1931-32, on the basis of well- 
scattered replies, only 1 per cent of the cities 
have a higher salary schedule while 56 per 
cent have the same schedule and 39 per cent 
will decrease salaries in one way or another. 
There are several ways of decreasing salaries 
within the terms of this questionnaire. One is 
to withhold all or part of the automatic in- 
creases. Another is a flat reduction of the prior 
year’s salary, and in other cases the regular 
increases are allowed and a subsequent cut im- 
posed. 


Pointing to a Lessening of Costs 

Thus the major factors which affect cost of 
education point to no increase but a decrease. 
This is a general long-trend picture, however, 
which assumes the school system will continue 
on its present keel with no major changes. But 
now a crisis has arrived in our fiscal affairs 
both public and private. Demands for retrench- 
ment are more compelling than at any time 
since the war. All public expenditures, includ- 
ing schools, are affected. Emergency action is 
becoming increasingly necessary. Hastily con- 
ceived ways of meeting lowered school budgets 
are being undertaken. 

All of this may finally work for some good. 
These refining processes are usually both need- 
ed and necessary. Just two months ago, appre- 
ciating this condition, a conference of city 
school superintendents of the larger cities of 
the country was held at Baltimore to discuss 
the very subject given to me; namely, the best 
ways to reduce the costs of education in this 
emergency. It is interesting to note the atmos- 
phere of that gathering. First of all, there was 
apparent agreement that emergency measures 
to reduce the cost of education must be em- 
ployed. The example of Minneapolis was prob- 
ably typical, where, with a slightly increased 
school attendance, the school-board budget was 
cut some $750,000 under this year. 

The conference at Baltimore discussed not 
a theory but ways of meeting these enforced 
reductions. They report various methods are 
being used. The most common seem to be to 
lower teachers’ salaries, increase the teacher 
load, and shorten the school term, but such 
things as curtailing or entirely eliminating kin- 
dergartens, vocational schools, teachers’ col- 
leges, Americanization classes, night schools, 
summer schools, teachers’ sick leave with pay, 
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H. J. Miller, Minneapolis Taxpayers, Association 
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Note. This paper prepared for the National Con- 
ference on Government, is presented in these col- 
umns because it illustrates an attitude of mind re- 
garding the problem of school costs as reflected in 
various sections of the country by taxpayers’ leagues 
and similar citizens’ organizations. It also affords 
information as to the kind of arguments employed 
by those who believe that the schools are not eco- 
nomically conducted. We by no means subscribe to 
all the statements made by the writer.—The Editor. 
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music, home economics, manual training, ath- 
letics, school supplies, maintenance repairs, 
nursing service, transportation of pupils, ex- 
tension department, building insurance, and 
even the building-construction program are 
being tried in some of the school systems of the 
country to meet the emergency. 

Of course, what is wise in one school system 
might not be equally wise in another. A wealth 
of experience on what can be done is fast ac- 
cumulating. It may take some time to evaluate 
the result. By enumerating these actual meth- 
ods now being used throughout the country to 
reduce school budgets, I think my duty to the 
topic is discharged. 

There may be more merit in some of these 
precipitous acts of the present than some of 
us believe. You will note that these methods of 
curtailment now going on cover all of the 
major factors of school costs, such as teachers’ 
salaries, curriculum, teacher load, and capital 
outlay. We have nothing but good wishes for 
these efforts and for the present they are prob- 
ably the practical problems to discuss, but be- 
yond all of these are there not ways to be 
found of harmonizing the costs of education 
with the ability and desires of citizens to sup- 
port it? 

There is a well-defined feeling I believe, 
among this group, that organized education has 
tried to cold-shoulder us out of their field on 
the theory that we are blundering amateurs. 
Nothing is to be gained by emphasizing this 
attitude, but I expect that if it is true it is all 
the more likely that you will receive a liberal 
education if you do enter the portals. 


A Great Laboratory Experiment 


Our public-school system in the past decade 
has been a great laboratory experiment with 
the children as the subjects and the taxpayers’ 
money as the subvention. No criticism is made 
of the fact that it has been an experiment, but 
it is increasingly suggested to those on the out- 
side that the result of these experiments have 
not yet produced conclusions with sufficient 
finality to justify the belief that the school 
problems that materially affect both the value 
and the cost of education have been solved. 
The missing link has been a medium to ade- 
quately inform the public of the progress of 
these experiments and to impress the experi- 
mentors with the collective wishes of the 
public. 

Now that a crisis has arrived we are begin- 
ning to hear the query of organized education, 
“What do you want to cut out?” The unfor- 
tunate thing is that the condition which 
prompts the query was not foreseen, although 
many attempts were made to impress upon 
our educators this need of foresight. 

In Minneapolis today, parents’ and teachers’ 
associations and other civic bodies are scratch- 
ing their experience and imaginations for ways 
to do what my topic implies. I have talked 
with many of the responsible officials of our 
school system, members of the teaching staff 
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and officers of parents’ and teachers’ associa- 
tions, and I have come to the personal conclu- 
sion that some of us have been asleep or else 
too timid about seeking entrance to this great 
laboratory of education. 

One thing is certain, unless public under- 
standing is increased, education will not con- 
tinue to receive the generous support that it 


has enjoyed in the past. There is a well-defined 


feeling that organized education has made its 
own adaptation of these experiments to the end 
that the group interest of education has smoth- 
ered the interest.of the parents and children. 
No one who believes in the possibilities of edu- 
cation, as we all do, wants that feeling to exist, 
to say nothing of the condition. 


Changes in Techniques 

During recent years a tremendous change 
has taken place in the techniques of instruc- 
tion. The recitation method that we knew has 
been supplanted by the project and other 
methods. This change has pointed to the de- 
sirability of increasing the class period from 
45 minutes to a longer period. In place of the 
old 8 period of 45 minutes each per day with 
six teaching periods per day per teacher, we 
have changed .to a six period of 60 minutes 
each per day with five teaching periods per 
teacher. This change means that while the 
pupil in most cases receives more teacher min- 
utes per day the teacher gives one sixth less 
pupil days. Now what may actually have hap- 
pened is a thinning out of the teacher’s work 
so that the pupil does not receive the full bene- 
fit expected while the cost of education does 
get the expected increase. 

If the teachers had accepted the lengthened 
class hour without diminishing her pupil-day 
load, a different financial result would have fol- 
lowed. ‘This major change in school periods in- 
dicates a trend in education seemingly opposite 
to that in other fields, where the productive 
capacity of the individual has been increasing, 
while in education we find that the productive 
capacity of the teacher, at least in terms of 
pupil days, has decreased. There may be good 
reasons why this should be true, but public 
understanding must be convinced that the tre- 
mendous financial result of this change was 
necessary and justified by a corresponding in- 
crease in the value of the instruction. 

Take the question of peripatetic teaching— 
a plan of moving teachers—which has impor- 
tant possibilities of saving. Any reference to 
this brings the answer with a rush from organ- 
ized education that it would not allow each 
teacher to have a classroom of her own, which 
is, of course, the major saving of the plan. I 
make no pretense of knowing how the merits 
or demerits of the plan would weigh out; I 
am merely illustrating the reaction of the group 
interest. 

Take also the question of semiannual pro- 
motions. Doubt already exists whether this is 
a satisfactory solution to the grading problem. 
Something better may supplant it, which, if 
it makes a class unit more homogeneous may 
increase the opportunity for enlarging the pupil 
load. 

The Matter of Class Size 

Consider the matter of class size. Organized 
education often indicates that the fewer pupils 
in a class the better the education received. 
Strange to say, all the evidence received from 
educational psychology fails to support this 
conclusion. Children in large classes are found 
to receive as good, if not better training than 
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those in small classes. The superintendent of 
the Minneapolis public schools last year esti- 
mated that as much as $200,000 a year might 
be saved there if each teacher had to take care 
of one more pupil. No discussion of ways and 
means of reducing school budgets should over- 
look this field. 

Another phase of out present pupil-load sit- 
uation, the necessity for which is not at all 
clear to us, is that high schools have substan- 
tially less pupil load than grade schools. In 
Minneapolis grade schools it is 38, in junior 
high schools 30, and in senior high schools 37. 
The older the pupil the more he should be able 
to do for himself. So, what we have is a strange 
reversal of a logical arrangement. 

The very matter of an enriched curriculum 
may be defeating other desirable ends. The 
more courses offered the more difficult the pro- 
gram is to administer economically. 

The junior-high-school system is another il- 
lustration. | am not at all sure that it was not 
an experiment tried upon us by a professional 
group rather than an organization which was 
jointly agreed upon by patron and educator 
after careful study. Junior high schools may 
not cost more money than the old system, but 
may it not be possible that the same good ends 
could have been accomplished by some better 
and possibly more economical way? There is 
certainly much sentiment abroad among the 
people that the junior high school breaks the 
home ties too soon and results in assuming a 
plane of conduct above the age of the pupil. 

The fact that the schools accept children at 
kindergarten age may or may not have any- 
thing to do with the parents’ desire to reduce 
the distance between schools, but there is a 
growing question as to whether a whole year 
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of kindergarten is really necessary. There seems 
to be no scientific proof of its beneficial effect 
on later school progress. 


We Teach too Much 

Some of those who have watched these and 
many other experiments of education at close 
range are questioning the wisdom of continuing 
many of them. Dean Seashore in his pamphlet, 
Learning and Living in College, says: “We 
make students helpless by constant help. We 
teach too much.”” We may at least hope that 
educators will perfect techniques of providing 
education which will be less costly and more 
valuable. There is a restlessness which indicates 
something will be born. The experiments now 
coming out of the laboratory questions the 
value of any instruction that falls upon stu- 
dents with a passive attitude. This in turn 
questions the whole system of compulsory ed- 
ucation. 

Before this and many other important issues 
in education can be intelligently approached 
we must have a restatement of our philosophy 
of education. There is a surprising lack of 
agreement on what is the real purpose of our 
schools. Are they for utility or morality? If 
it is only for better equipping our children to 
make a living we might question our whole 
high-school system. Do not make the mistake 
of misunderstanding my questioning. | only 
state that I believe our whole educational sys- 
tem must pass through the same questioning 
that other private and public expenditures are 
passing through. Educators should insist that 
the public follow education more closely and 
more understandingly in its thinking and its 
experimentation so that a more perfect accept- 
ance of public education and its methods will 
result. 


School Administration in Portland 


‘Lhe administrators of ‘the Portland, Oregon, 
schools have been exposed to some of the tierc- 
est storm-lashings which have been evolved out 
of the present depression. While many boards 
of education throughout the country have ex- 
perienced the difficult problem of balancing a 
school budget in the face of a reduced income, 
the Portland situation is quite typical of all of 
them. 

To begin with, Portland has been blessed for 
years with a high-class board of education. 
Citizens of outstanding character and ability 
have given their time and talents to the school 
administrative service. They have met their 
problems in time of prosperity with the same 
discriminating care which they are particularly 
called upon to exercise in time of depression. 

Last spring the board of education, consist- 
ing of seven members, approved a budget oi 
approximately six million dollars. This budget 
required a special levy, as it carried an item of 
$300,000 for new buildings. Three years ago 
the board of education ceased voting bonds and 
went upon a pay-as-you-go program as a means 
of ultimate economy. The budget was approved 
by the taxpayers by a vote of 3 to 2. 

And then the troubles began. The governor 
appointed a special tax-conservation committee 
for every county. The committee in which 
Portland is located asked for a million-dollar 
cut in the school budget. One of the leading 
local newspapers has indorsed the elimination 
of ten school activities and has taken the board 
roundly to task for not complying with that 
request. 

The board of education takes the position 
that it can at this time make no such radical 
change in the school program and do this le- 
gally or without impairing the standards of 


efficiency. The taxpayers have approved the 
budget for the school year ending with June, 
1932, the teachers’ salaries are fixed, and no 
considerable discharge of teachers and janitors 
can be made either upon legal or ethical 
grounds. 

Last spring no new teachers were elected; 
instead, the teacher load was increased, thus 
saving $200,000. This provides classes of 28 
for high schools and 37 for elementary schools. 
Over 1,000 applicants applied for teaching po- 
sitions, none of which were granted. 

The board of school directors also requested 
the married women teachers who have hus- 
bands able to support them to take a year’s 
leave of absence until employment conditions 
may improve. There is a tenure law which 
forbids outright dismissals. Besides, the Oregon 
supreme court has decided that the marital 
status does not constitute cause for dismissal. 

Perhaps the most interesting phase of the 
situation is found in the ingenious attacks made 
upon the policies adhered to by the board of 
education. One newspaper in discussing the 
special studies calls them the “frosting on the 
cake” and enumerates under these luxuries the 
following: manual training, home economics, 
art, music, visual education, health, vocational 
education, visiting teachers, dental department, 
and research department. 

In a communication signed by all the mem- 
bers of the board, which consists of Harry P. 
Coffin, chairman, Mrs. G. M. Glines, S. W. 
Lawrence, R. L. Sabin, Jr., Paul T. Shaw, J. 
Fred Staver, and William F. Woodward, the 
special subjects were explicitly explained and 
defended. It was demonstrated that these ac- 
tivities constitute an essential and accepted 
part of a modern course of study. 


December, 1931 


The position taken by the board on the mar- 
ried teacher issue is countered by a newspaper 
editorial which in part says: ‘You are on dan- 
gerous ground when you make sheer necessity 
for livelihood the basis for employment of a 
teaching staff. This country’s progress in indus- 
try, in profession, and in the cultural being of 
its people, has been founded on free opportu- 
nity and recognition of merits. You are not 
conducting a mere employment agency.” 

Leading members of the board have tried to 
make clear through the public press their pol- 
icies and attitudes only to encounter a back- 
fire of opposition which is tinctured with half 
truths and a perversion of the whole truth. 

One of the members in discussing the issue 
happened to mention the fact that the members 
of the board were serving unselfishly in the 
interest of the schools without the expectation 
of honor or reward. The newspaper comeback 
was: ‘The school directors are serving merely 
as a public duty. Granted. We add also that 
the personnel of the school board is of a high 
type. But none of the directors has been draft- 
ed into office as we recall. All sought it. Hav- 
ing sought and having been elected, they have 
accepted responsibilities. They cannot require 
and should not expect that their every act is 
going to receive unquestioning public ap- 
proval.” 


MENTAL HYGIENE IN PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS OF EVANSVILLE, 
INDIANA 


The subject of mental-hygiene movement as 
exemplified in Evansville, Indiana, was recently 
discussed in a public address by Superintendent 
John O. Chewning. It has been in operation for 
two years, and is adjudged a success. The plan 
of securing a psychiatrist to serve between the 
public school and the juvenile court was in- 
augurated by Mrs. Albion Fellows Bacon. 

“Last year all the teachers in both high 
schools and elementary schools wrote up the 
cases in which some success was achieved 
through using the principles of mental hy- 
giene,”’ said Mr. Chewning. “The everyday 
problems were discussed by experts before 
teacher bodies.” 

The speaker cited a number of instances in 
which a complete change in the mental attitude 
of children had been effected. He added that 
‘perhaps the most definite concrete achieve- 
ment of mental hygiene in the Evansville pub- 
lic schools has been the decrease in the number 
of cases of corporal punishment in the past 
three years. For the school year ending in June, 
1929, there were, in the elementary schools, a 
total of 372 cases of pupils who were whipped 
in the schools. This had fallen to a total of 182 
in June, 1930, for the preceding school year, 
and in June, 1931, the total had been reduced 
to 58 cases in all elementary schools, with six 
elementary schools reporting no cases of cor- 
poral punishment for the entire year. 

“This tremendous change in the handling of 
children has come about, not by a rule passed 
by the board of education forbidding corporal 
punishment. The improvement is due to a change 
in the attitude of the teachers and principals. 
More of them now are adopting a professional, 
objective attitude toward the misbehavior of 
children, striving to study them, to get at the 
real causes, and to lead them to improve their 
behavior. This statistical study of corporal 
punishment is certainly a definite concrete proof 
of the value of mental hygiene, but it does not 
include all the benefits, among which may be 
named the decidedly happier relations between 
the children and their teachers.’ 

The good results have been attained with a 
very small trained personnel, comprising three 
persons with psychiatric training in colleges. 
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Policies Affecting Teaching Personnel in the Public Schools 
of Lexington, Kentucky 


H. H. Hill, Superintendent of Schools, and Leo M. Chamberlain, Director of the Bureau 
of School Service, University of Kentucky 


A recent investigation of the teaching person- 
nel of the public schools of Lexington, Ken- 
tucky, and the rules and policies adopted by the 
board of education as a result of this survey, 
seem sufficiently significant to warrant calling 
them to the attention of school boards and 
superintendents elsewhere. The survey made by 
the Bureau of School Service, the research divi- 
sion of the College of Education of the Univer- 
sity of Kentucky, at the request of the superin- 
tendent of schools, had as its purpose the as- 
sembling of data that would portray concretely 
to the board of education the present status of 
the teaching staff, and the providing of a basis 
for the formulation and adoption of definite pol- 
icies and rules which would replace existing 
blanket provisions. Particularly did it seem im- 
portant that steps be taken to adopt measures 
that would enable the Lexington public schools 
to take the fullest professional advantage of the 
existing oversupply of teachers and of the prox- 
imity of the system to the State University with 
its well-organized teacher-training facilities. 

Lexington is a city of approximately 46,000 
population and provides public-school accommo- 
dations for about 8,000 elementary and secon- 
dary-school pupils, 2,000 of whom are Negroes. 
The school system is organized on the kinder- 
garten-six-three-three plan and includes a senior 
high school, two junior high schools, and eight 
elementary schools for white children, and a 
senior high school, a junior high school, and 
three elementary schools for negro children. At 
the time the personnel study was begun the 
teaching staff numbered 285, 64 of whom were 
negroes. 


The Preparation of the Report 

In the collection of data and in the prepara- 
tion of the report, the staff of the Bureau of 
School Service worked in close cooperation with 
the superintendent of schools, the principals, 
and the teachers, in order to insure that the 
conclusions and recommendations would not 
only be in accord with educational theory, but 
likewise that they would meet with the practical 
requirements of the school system for which 
they were prepared. Care was taken to make 
certain that suggested policies and rules were 
consistent with the existing salary schedule, and 
that recommendations relating to age and retire- 
ment of teachers would not affect adversely the 
financing of the teacher-retirement plan which 
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had previously been adopted. In order to insure 
the soundness of the plan under the new retire- 
ment rules, a special actuarial investigation 
was recommended and is now being carried out. 

As presented to the board of education, the 
report of the survey included sections on per- 
sonal data, teaching experience, teacher-prepa- 
ration, growth in service, the teaching loads of 
high-school teachers, and recommended rules 
and policies. In addition, there was prepared a 
summary giving the name of each member of 
the staff, the position held, training in terms of 
degree held, training in terms of total hours of 
credit earned, training in terms of amount of 
professional work done, total years of experi- 
ence, years of experience in the Lexington 
schools, age of the teacher, and the number of 
semester hours of college credit earned during 
the past three years. 

Data classified as personal included informa- 
tion relating to sex, age, place of birth, resi- 
dence at the time of first affiliation with the 
Lexington schools, marital state, nature of resi- 
dence in Lexington, and number of dependents. 
Information regarding the nature of the teach- 
er’s residence in Lexington and the number of 
dependents was employed as a rough index of 
the economic status which was in turn given 
consideration in the formulation of policies 
relating to retirement. Under the general head- 
ing of teaching experience, the investigation cov- 
ered the number of positions held by members 
of the staff prior to their first affiliation with the 
Lexington schools, the number of years of ex- 
perience prior to the first affiliation with the city 
system, the localities where this experience was 
gained, the number of years of service in the 
Lexington schools, the number of positions held 
in the Lexington schools, and changes in posi- 
tion since affiliation with the local system. Par- 
ticularly significant in this connection were data 
obtained relating to the change in position made 
by Lexington teachers, which indicated that 
members of the staff had in the past been fre- 
quently shifted from one position to another, 
with insufficient attention to the degree to which 
the training of the teacher was adapted to the 
position held. 


Specific Training as a Factor 
Under teacher-preparation, the two principal 
factors considered were the total amount of 
training and the specificity of the training, or 
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the degree to which the preparation of the 
teacher was related to the type of work for 
which she was employed. Specifically the data 
covered the degree held, the total number of 
hours of college credit earned, the number of 
semester hours of professional work completed, 
the number of semester hours of college credit 
earned by the elementary teachers in profes- 
sional courses dealing with the elementary 
school, and the semester hours of college credit 
earned by high-school teachers in the subject or 
subjects taught. 

While it is not possible within the limits of 
this article, to present even a brief summary of 
the findings of the investigation, certain evi- 
dence relating to the specificity of the training 
of the Lexington teachers seem sufficiently sig- 
nificant to warrant mention. It was, for in- 
stance, disclosed that, whereas the median num- 
ber of hours of professional work of all kinds 
earned by the white elementary teachers was 
29.5, the median number of hours of profes- 
sional work relating specifically to the teaching 
position held by these individuals was 7.5. For 
the negro elementary teachers, the figures were 
respectively 26.7 and 11.4. Apparently many of 
the elementary teachers of the city, both white 
and negro had, in their college work, selected 
professional courses indiscriminately and prac- 
tically without regard for the relationship of 
the content of the course to the type of position 
held. Of a total of 143 elementary teachers 84, 
or approximately 60 per cent, had completed 
less than ten hours of professional work bearing 
specifically upon the problems of the elementary 
teacher. This fact, was, of course, principally the 
result of the previous practice of appointing 
liberal-arts-college graduates to positions in the 
elementary schools. In this connection the atten- 
tion of the board of education was called to the 
fact that 28 of the 37 hours of professional work 
required in the four-year program of the College 
of Education of the University of Kentucky for 
the training of elementary teachers are in 
courses dealing specifically with the elementary 
school, or with the teaching of the elementary- 
school subjects. 

With respect to the teaching staffs of the sec- 
ondary schools, the report further showed that 
33 junior- or senior-high-school subjects, or 
about one fourth of the total, were being offered 
by teachers with fewer than twelve semester 
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hours of college training in the work taught. In 
view of the above facts, it is not surprising that 
the board of education gave its support to the 
somewhat drastic regulations respecting teacher- 
preparation which were recommended. 
Measures of professional growth in service 
employed related to the number of semester 
hours of college work completed during the pre- 
ceding three-year period, the number of weeks 
of summer school attended during the same 
period, the professional reading of the staff, and 
the membership in professional organizations. 


Policies and Rules Adopted 

Following a careful study of the report by the 
individual members of the board of education, 
the policies and rules recommended by the sur- 
vey staff were, with certain minor changes, ten- 
tatively adopted. A copy of these tentative reg- 
ulations was then placed in the hands of each 
principal to permit discussion by the teaching 
staff and to provide opportunity for criticism 
and suggestions. Several principals held faculty 
meetings in order that they might secure the 
teachers’ suggestions relative to minor changes 
and in turn reported these to the superintendent. 
At a special meeting of the entire teaching staff 
the proposed rulings were presented by the 
superintendent together with the principal find- 
ings of the survey. The retirement age provoked 
considerable discussion among the older teach- 
ers of the senior-high-school faculty, who sug- 
gested that no compulsory retirement age was 
needed, since the board of education could 
already recommend the retirement of a teacher 
to the pension board at any time and that this 
recommendation was mandatory. This sugges- 
tion caused the board to modify the original rec- 
ommendation relative to retirement, although 
the compulsory age was eventually fixed at 70. 
Other changes suggested by teachers were care- 
fully considered and in several instances ac- 
cepted when the regulations were later formally 
adopted by the board of education. The hearty 
coéperation of principals and teachers and their 
ready acceptance of policies and rules which, 
though clearly designed to raise the standards 
of the group and to insure a higher type of 
instruction for the children of Lexington, must 
have appeared, in certain individual cases, to be 
somewhat stringent, seem to the writers to rep- 
resent the most significant phase of the entire 
procedure and to stand as a practical example 
of the possibilities of teacher-participation in 
school administration. Moreover, the teachers 
unquestionably appreciated very much the op- 
portunity to study the tentative regulations be- 
fore they were adopted formally, and to report 
either through their principals or in person to 
the superintendent their reactions to them. 

The more important of the policies and rules 
adopted follow: 

1. Men Teachers. Until the percentage of 
men in the junior- and_ senior-high-schools 
reaches 20 per cent of the total number of teach- 
ers so employed, it shall be the policy of the 
board of education to appoint men to fill at 
least half of the vacancies arising in these 
schools. 

2. Age of Teachers. No application will be 
received for a regular teaching position, or for a 
position as teacher of any special subject, or for 
any principalship from any individual, who will 
have reached or exceeded the age of 50 years 
before the beginning of the school term for 
which the application is made. 

3, No teacher now employed will be eligible 
for reélection, who will have reached or ex- 
ceeded the age of 70 years before the beginning 
of the second semester of the school year for 
which the application is made. 

4. Retirement before it becomes compulsory 
will be encouraged for those teachers who, by 
reason of age or general infirmity show any 
marked loss in teaching efficiency. 
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5. Health of Teachers. All teachers shall, be- 
fore being appointed to a position in the Lexing- 
ton schools, be required to pass a thorough 
physical examination to be given by the chief 
medical inspector of the board of education. The 
fee is to be paid by the teachers. 

6. Each teacher in service shall be required to 
pass a health examination every third year, and 
at any other time that such an examination may 
be requested by the board of education. 

7. Leaves of Absence. No leave of absence 
will be granted any teacher who will not, at the 
time the leave is to begin, have been in service 
in the Lexington School system for a period of 
three consecutive years. The length of the leave 
shall be definitely specified and in no case shall 
it be longer than one school year. 

8. When a leave is requested, the manner in 
which the time is to be spent must be definitely 
specified and must be approved by the board of 
education. When the leave is taken for the pur- 
pose of professional improvement, the proposed 
activities are to be approved by the superin- 
tendent. Ordinarily, leaves will be granted only 
for health reasons, or for the purpose of study. 

Formal Education and Training 

9. Preservice Preparation of Teachers. Ex- 
cept in cases where the training of an applicant 
is considered especially strong, and where such 
training includes observation and _ practice 
teaching, two years of teaching experience will 
be required of all high school, elementary, and 
special teachers employed in the future. Prac- 
tice teaching, or experience, will be recognized 
only when it is in the same field as the position 
for which the application is made. 

10. In order to be considered for a position as 
an elementary or kindergarten teacher, an ap- 
plicant must have completed four years of train- 
ing and must have earned the bachelor’s degree 
from an accredited institution. In addition, the 
training must have included at least eighteen 
hours of professional work, approximately 
twelve of which must have been in courses deal- 
ing specifically with the elementary school and 
elementary teaching. The general academic 
training of the applicant must have been suffi- 
ciently broad to insure a rather thorough knowl- 
edge of the major fields of study covered in the 
elementary school. Two years of teaching ex- 
perience will be a prerequisite in other than 
exceptional cases, and this experience must have 
been gained in elementary teaching. Where 
practice teaching is substituted for experience, 
it must have been taken in the elementary field. 

11. In order to be considered for a position as 
a regular high-school teacher an applicant must 
have completed four years of training and must 
have earned the bachelor’s degree from an ac- 
credited institution. In addition, the training 
must have included eighteen hours of profes- 
sional work, approximately twelve of which must 
have been in courses dealing specifically with 
the secondary school and with high-school teach- 
ing. The applicant must likewise have had at 
least eighteen semester hours of college work in 
the subject or field in which teaching is to be 
done. Two years of experience will be a prere- 
quisite in other than exceptional cases, and this 
experience must have been gained in high- 
school teaching. Where practice teaching is sub- 
stituted for teaching experience, it must have 
been done in high-school teaching in the sub- 
ject or one of the subjects which the applicant 
is to teach. 


Preparation for Special Work 


12. In order to be considered for a position as 
a teacher of a special subject, or a position as a 
subject supervisor, an applicant must have com- 
pleted four years of training and must have 
earned the bachelor’s degree from an accredited 
four-year college or university. In addition, the 
training must have included eighteen hours of 
professional work, a part of which must have 
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been in courses dealing specifically with the 
technique of teaching. The applicant should 
likewise have had thirty semester hours of col- 
lege work in the subject to be taught. Two years 
of teaching experience will be a prerequisite in 
other than exceptional cases and this experience 
must have been in teaching in the field for 
which the application is made. When practice 
teaching is substituted for experience, it must 
have been done in the field in which the appli- 
cant plans to teach or supervise. 

13. In order to be considered for a position 
as an elementary-school principal, an applicant 
must meet the qualifications set up for elemen- 
tary teachers, must have had at least three years 
of teaching or administrative experience in the 
elementary school, or in elementary-school ad- 
ministration, and must have completed at least 
twelve semester hours of professional work deal- 
ing with the administration and supervision of 
the elementary school. Preference will be given 
the individual who has completed a year of 
graduate work in the field of educational admin- 
istration and supervision. 

14. In order to be considered for a position 
as a junior or senior-high-school principal, an 
applicant must meet the qualifications set up 
for high-school teachers with respect to the total 
amount of training and amount and kind of 
professional training, must have completed one 
year of graduate work in the field of school ad- 
ministration and supervision, and must have 
had at least three years of experience in high- 
school teaching. A portion of the graduate work 
should be in courses dealing specifically with the 
administration and supervision of the secondary 
school. 

Further Training in Service 

15. Growth in Service. Beginning with the 
1931-32 school year, teachers or elementary 
principals employed in the Lexington Schools 
who do not hold the bachelor’s degree will be 
required to complete twelve semester hours of 
training during each two-year period of service. 
A like amount of additional training will be 
required of each high-school principal who has 
not completed a year of graduate work. 

16. Individuals belonging in either of the 
above categories will be required to attend one 
summer session of at least five weeks’ duration 
during each two-year period of service. 

17. No full-time teacher or principal will or- 
dinarily be permitted to carry during any one 
semester of the regular school year more than 
three hours of college work. For unusual reasons 
presented to the board of education in writing, 
permission may be granted to carry three addi- 
tional semester hours. 

18. Teachers and elementary principals who 


hold the bachelor’s degree and high-school prin- 


cipals who have completed one year of graduate 
work, will be required to do, during each five- 
year period of service, six semester hours of ad- 
ditional work. Travel, research, or other infor- 
mal plans for advancement may, on approval of 
the board of education, be substituted for formal 
college or university work. 

19. All college or university work taken by 
teachers to meet the above requirements will be 
subject to the approval of the superintendent of 
schools, or of others to whom this function may 
be delegated. 

20. All teachers or principals who are now in 
service, and who have reached or passed the 
age of 60 years, will be exempt from the above 
requirements relating to growth in service. 

21. Applications. Beginning with January 1, 
1932, applications for teaching positions in the 
Lexington Schools must be accompanied by a 
fee of 50 cents. 


Record Forms 


In order that the study of the teaching per- 
sonnel might be made continuous, there was pre- 
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The Teacher-Retirement Movement in the United States 


William G. Carr, Ph. D., Assistant Director, Research Division, National Education Association 


On June 30, 1776 — just four days before the 
Declaration of Independence — a Boston news- 
paper made the following announcement: 

Now for school masters. In the Ship Paca 
arrived at Baltimore in five weeks from 
Belfast and Cork are imported and adver- 
tised for sale in the Maryland Journal of 
June 2d, various Irish Commodities, among 
which are school masters, beef, pork and 
potatoes. 

This statement, while doubtless intended to 
be satiric, fairly represents a typical attitude of 
that day. So long as teachers were recruited 
from the ranks of indentured servants and way- 
farers of unknown repute, the idea that teach- 
ing is a profession had to remain a forlorn hope. 
Schoolkeepers were hired on the lowest-bidder 
basis. The idea that these itinerant Ichabod 
Cranes should be pensioned by the state was 
never seriously considered. 

But teaching personnel has changed since 
1776, particularly in the length of training re- 
quired and in permanency of tenure. We have 
still much room for progress, particularly in the 
rural areas, but the country as a whole has been 
brought to realize more and more fully that 
teaching is a profession. We agree that educa- 
tion of the kind necessary to fit American chil- 
dren for successful life in this civilization of 
change calls for the best that people of first-rate 
ability and sound training can give through a 
lifetime of endeavor. This concept of teaching 
as a profession is pertinent to a discussion of 
teacher retirement, for it has brought with it 
many reforms that have made the work of the 
teacher more attractive and doubtless more 
effective. Certification and training require- 
ments, continued professional study and growth, 
more adequate compensation, wiser laws govern- 
ing the contracts of teachers, and teacher-retire- 
ment provisions are only a few of the external 
indices of the fact that the importance of the 
work of the teacher in American life is being 
increasingly recognized. This change in attitude 
is cited in order to illustrate two important prin- 
ciples concerning the retirement of teachers. 


Professional Status of Teachers 


In the first place, retirement laws have had 
to await public recognition of the importance of 
the teacher’s function. Broadly speaking, those 
states and communities which highly value edu- 
cation have been leaders in the development of 
retirement legislation for teachers. A community 
which regards teaching as a stepping-stone to a 
real job is not likely to be concerned about re- 
tirement legislation. 

Second, teacher-retirement legislation is only 
one aspect of a nation-wide movement to estab- 
lish and advance teaching as a profession. It is 
an unfortunate error to consider the retirement 
of teachers as an isolated topic. It is part and 
parcel of a much larger problem — the entire 
question of professional status as applied to 
teachers. An acceptable view of teacher retire- 
ment cannot be derived without due considera- 
tion to questions of the training, compensation, 
tenure of position, and social status of the pro- 
fession. We examine retirement problems as a 
single unit only for the sake of immediate con- 
venience. Ultimately the wider problem of gen- 
eral professional status must be considered. In 
short, a complete analysis of teacher retirement 
must take into account: first, the attitude of the 
public toward teaching; and second, the gen- 
eral professional development of the teaching 
Staff. 

With these very general, but nevertheless 
fundamental, theses in mind, we may consider, 
first, the present scope of teacher retirement in 
the United States; second, the accepted prin- 
ciples governing the retirement of teachers; and 


third, a few of the problems which teacher- 
retirement systems will inevitably face in the 
future. 


Present Status of Teacher Retirement 


The first state-wide teacher-retirement sys- 
tem was established in New Jersey in 1896; the 
first local retirement system for teachers was 
probably that of New York City, established in 
1894. From this beginning the systems have 
multiplied until today there are teacher-retire- 
ment systems operating in 22 states, 50 cities, 
and 4 counties. Systems are also in effect in the 
District of Columbia, Hawaii, Alaska, the Canal 
Zone, Porto Rico, and the Philippines. 

These systems are of varying degrees of effec- 
tiveness. Some, such as those of Maryland and 
Ohio, were established on the basis of carefully 
made actuarial surveys. Others, like that of Cal- 
ifornia, are known to be fiscally unsound and in 
need of revision. The District of Columbia sys- 
tem is compulsory for all teachers, the Connec- 
ticut system is compulsory for new teachers 
only, the Wisconsin system is compulsory only 
after age 25 is attained, and the Vermont system 
is entirely optional in membership. The systems 
also differ as to the source of income. Two 
states, Arizona and Rhode Island, maintain 
“straight pension” plans, all the cost of which is 
borne by the states. The Michigan plan requires 
no contributions from the state. The remaining 
systems are jointly supported by the state and 
the teacher. In seven states the teachers’ con- 
tribution is a fixed sum of money. In the remain- 
ing cases the teachers deposit a percentage of 
their salary in the retirement fund. In some sys- 
tems, for example Virginia, a teacher who with- 
draws from teaching or who dies prior to retire- 
ment forfeits all his deposits. Others refund all 
deposits with interest, others again refund the 
deposit without interest, still others refund only 
part of the deposits. Seven state systems specify 
a compulsory retirement age; fifteen do not. So 
one might run the whole range of retirement 
laws and find differences at every turn.’ 


Sixty Per Cent Protected 


These systems, however, have offered retire- 
ment provisions, of one kind or another, to 
about 60 per cent of the nation’s 916,000 pub- 
lic elementary- and secondary-school teachers. 
Data are not available as a basis for an accurate 
statement of the number or per cent of teachers 
covered by retirement provisions. The number 
of teachers employed in the various jurisdictions 
which maintain retirement systems is a rough 
indication, not of the number of teachers cov- 
ered, but of the number who were eligible for 
membership. Such an estimate is presented in 
Table I. This table does not include members 


TABLE I. Estimated Number of Teachers Eligible 
for Membership in Existing Retirement 
Systems — 1928 
Per Cent of 
Total Eligible 


Units Ad- (Col. 3) Cov- 
ministering Number Number ered by Each 
Retirement of Teachers Type of 

Systems Systems Emploved System 

1 2 3 4 
Me: iveks 22 427,629' 76.29 
Re ea cKn 56 95,928' 17.11 
County ..... 5 5,280 .94 
Territorial .. 6 35,931 6.41 
OCH sie sine 89 560,496" 100.00 


‘Includes 4,272 teachers in both state and city retire- 
ment svstems. 
*Duplicates mentioned in footnote 1, above, excluded. 


INational Education Association, Research Division Current 
Issues in Teacher Retirement.’’ Research Bulletin, 8: 222-87 
November, 1930. Washington, D. C.: the Association. “Teacher 
Retirement Issues in Theory and Practice,”’ pp. 235 67 
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of the state departments of education or the 
staffs of the state higher and special educational 
institutions, nor does it include such uncertifi- 
cated school employees as janitors and clerks. 

The retirement allowances paid every year by 
these systems total approximately seven million 
dollars. Teacher retirement systems have be- 
come important financial as well as educational 
factors, affecting large and increasing numbers 
of people. 

In addition to the existing systems, are the 
proposed ones. Retirement bills have been be- 
fore most of the state legislatures in session 
during 1931.* In Alabama a committee has been 
working on a state-wide plan and a city-wide 
plan for Birmingham is also under considera- 
tion. In California, a bill will be introduced to 
place the existing retirement system on a sound 
actuarial basis. Kentucky already has a law on 
the statute books and needs now to secure ap- 
propriations to put it into effect. Colorado, 
Kansas, Texas, Utah, Nebraska, lowa, Wyom- 
ing, New Hampshire, and other states are plan- 
ning retirement legislation. The state board of 
education in Delaware has proposed a plan to 
be administered by an insurance company. Re- 
visions of present retirement laws are proposed 
in Virginia, Michigan, and Minnesota. It ap- 
pears to be merely a matter of time, patience, 
and persistence until every public-school teacher 
in the United States will be eligible for member- 
ship in a retirement system. 


Fifteen Basic Criteria 

Wide divergencies in practice among existing 
systems have been noted. Yet there is being built 
up, at least in theory, a series of fundamental 
principles of teacher retirement. These have 
been derived by the Committee on Retirement 
Allowances of the National Education Associa- 
tion during years of study and revision. This 
committee has taken counsel with actuaries, 
with the administrators of retirement systems, 
with business men, with school executives, and 
with classroom teachers in working out its prin- 
ciples. These principles then represent no mere 
ex cathedra or dogmatic pronouncement. They 
are widely accepted and are constantly used as 
standards of judgment. They are fifteen in num- 
ber and as briefly stated as the complexity of 
their subject allows. They are:* 

1. Membership of New Teachers. Member- 
ship should be compulsory for teachers entering 
the service after the enactment of the retirement 
law; optional for teachers already in service. 

2. Guaranties to Both Teacher and Public. 
Retirement ages and rules should be defined and 
administered so as to retain teachers during 
efficient service and provide for their retirement 
when old age or disability makes satisfactory 
service no longer possible. The retirement allow- 
ance should be sufficient to enable the retiring 
teacher to live in reasonable comfort, thereby 
removing the temptation to remain in the class- 
room beyond the period of efficient service. 

3. Costs Shared by Teachers and Public. The 
sums deposited by the teachers and by the pub- 
lic during the period of service should be ap- 
proximately equal. 

4. Amount of Deposits and Payments Stated. 
The deposit by the teacher and the payment by 
the public should be stated by the organic act 
creating a retirement system, subject to adjust- 
ment in accordance with future actuarial inves- 
tigation. 


2National Education Association, Research Division. Béblio- 
craphies on Eight Problems of School Legislation. Studies in 


State Educational Administration, No. 5. Washington, D. C 
the Association, September, 1930 

‘National Fducation Association, Research Division, “Current 
Issues in Teacher Retirement.’”’ Research Bulletin 8: 222-87: 
November, 1930. Washington, ID. C.: the Association. ‘Funda- 


mental Principles of a Teacher Retirement System,”’ pp. 226-27 
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5. Deposits of Teacher and Payments by 
State Concurrent with Service. The teacher's 
contributions and the state’s payments to the 
retirement fund should be made regularly and 
concurrently during the teacher’s period of 
service. 

6. Individual Accounts Kept. The retire- 
ment board should open an account with each 
individual teacher. Sums deposited in that ac- 
count by the teacher should be held in trust for 
that teacher. 

Reserve Basis of System 

7. Retirement System on a Reserve Basis. 
An adequate and actuarially sound reserve fund 
should be created to guarantee that the neces- 
sary money to pay the benefits promised will be 
on hand at the time of retirement. 

8. Periodic Actuarial Investigations. Peri- 
odic actuarial investigations should be made of 
every retirement system to insure its financial 
soundness. 

9. Disability Provided For. A retirement 
allowance should be provided for disabled teach- 
ers after a reasonable period of service. 

10. Teachers’ Accumulated Deposits Return- 
able in Case of Withdrawal from Service or 
Death Prior to Retirement. Yeachers leaving 
the service before the regular retirement age 
should retain rights to all money accumulated 
in their accounts. Teachers’ accumulated depos- 
its should be returnable upon withdrawal from 
teaching service, or death prior to retirement. 

11. Choice of Options Offered U pon Retire- 
ment. ‘The teacher should have the opportunity 
to elect the manner in which he will receive the 
benefits represented by the accumulated value 
of his deposits and the state's payments. 

12. Credit Should be Allowed for Past Serv- 
ice. Upon the adoption of a retirement plan, 
teachers should be given credit for their service 
prior to the establishment of the system. Funds 
for this purpose should be provided by the 
public. 

13. Rights Under Previous Retirement Sys- 
tems Safeguarded. Yhe public should guaran- 
tee active teachers all the benefits which they 
had a reasonable right to éxpect under the old 
system. It should guarantee teachers retired un- 
der a previous system the allowance promised 
at the time of their retirement. 

14. Reciprocal Relations Between States. 
Provisions should be made for cooperative or 
reciprocal relations between the retirement sys- 
tems of the different states. 

15. Retirement Board in Control. The ad- 
ministration of the retirement system should be 
in the hands of a retirement board whose make- 
up is carefully prescribed in the retirement law, 
and which represents both the public and the 
teachers. 

A Businesslike Plan 


The retirement system contemplated by these 
principles is a businesslike plan whereby the 
schools are enabled to retire teachers who can 
no longer render their best service because of 
advanced age or physical disability, and to pro- 
vide them with an income for life. In such a 
system the state and the teacher are contracting 
parties. The contract is entered upon after a 
decision is reached as to the kind and value of 
benefits to be received and after a scientific in- 
vestigation of the composition of the teaching 
staff which determines the cost of these benefits. 

Each teacher contributes regularly and dur- 
ing his period of service to a fund. These contri- 
butions are credited to the teacher with the in- 
terest thereon. At the same time, the state pays 
into a reserve fund an amount sufficient to buy 
an annuity at retirement equal to the annuity 
which the teacher’s accumulated contributions 
will buy. The total retirement allowance, then, 
is derived jointly from the deposits of the 
teacher and the payments of the state with the 
interest on each. Retirement at a given age may 
be either optional or compulsory and may be 
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conditioned upon a certain minimum age or 
length of service or both. Provision is also made 
for retiring members who become physically 
disabled. 

To make the system effective membership is 
required of all teachers newly employed. Teach- 
ers in service at the time a retirement system 
is established may choose whether or not they 
will join. If they join, the state makes up the 
amounts due teachers for service prior to the 
establishment of the system. The administration 
of the system is intrusted to a board represent- 
ing the interests of the public and the teacher. 
The secretary of this board is usually a salaried 
official who gives full-time service, under the 
general direction of the retirement board. He 
oversees the office staff, looks after the granting 
of allowances, invests the reserves accumulated, 
makes an annual or monthly report of his stew- 
ardship, and takes the steps necessary to keep 
the system on a sound financial basis.‘ 

Such, in broad outline, is the plan of teacher 
retirement which the leaders in this field believe 
is sound and workable. Many existing retire- 
ment laws are far from this ideal; others ap- 
proximate it very closely. 


Some Unsolved Problems 

The preceding statement of accomplishments 
and ideals should not lead to the conclusion that 
all the problems of teacher retirement are sound. 
Retirement problems are hydra-headed. The 
solution of one always raises four or five others. 
We can rest assured that the topic will remain 
perennially difficult and fascinating. 

Some of the most difficult problems connected 
with the administration of teacher-retirement 
systems are far more psychological than legal 
or financial in character. Unfortunately, some 
retirement systems have been adopted without 
a complete understanding on the part of the 
teaching profession of the real purpose and na- 
ture of a sound retirement system. Consequent- 
ly the teachers sometimes expect to secure re- 
sults and to derive benefits which cannot be pro- 
vided by a system which expects to maintain its 
solvency. Our survey of unsolved problems in 
retirement of teachers may well begin with two 
psychological illusions from which members of 
retirement systems occasionally suffer. Such illu- 
sions are not by any means limited to teachers 
but are experienced also in the retirement sys- 
tems of other groups of workers. 

The first of these illusions we may call, for 
the sake of brevity, “the illusion of Santa 
Claus.” A member of a retirement system who 
is suffering from this hallucination believes firm- 
ly that the retirement allowance represents a 
mysterious gift in return for “being good” over 
a period of years. He fails to appreciate the fact 
that a sound retirement plan is nothing more 
than a businesslike contract entered into for the 
mutual advantage of both parties. 

Closely associated with this unfortunate con- 
dition is “the illusion of magic.” This complaint 
is not limited to the retirement field, but runs 


‘National Education Association, Research Division. ‘Current 
Issues in Teacher Retirement.” Research Bulletin 8: 222-87: 
November, 1930. Washington, D. C.: the Association. ‘The 
General. Nature of a Retirement System and how it Works,” 
p. 228. 
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SUPERINTENDENT AND PRINCIPAL 


The ideal relationship of the superintendent 
and the principal is based upon that cordial 
and cooperative spirit so conducive to good 
school administration. This relationship must 
be derived from the functionary aspects of 
school organizations, designed for cooperative 
human endeavor, and based upon a telic and 
workable philosophy of education which is 
posted in the socially conceived functions of 
the school.—-E. E. Oberholtzer, Superintendent, 
Houston, Texas. 
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all through the administration of public affairs. 
Those who suffer from it have a fixed idea that 
money can be created by governmental action 
and that funds for the retirement of aged per- 
sons or for any other desirable purpose can be 
made to appear by repeating the proper mystic 
formula. They fail to see that the government 
must pay its bills just like everyone else and that 
in the last analysis whatever the government 
spends must be provided by taxation. 

Turning from the psychological to the more 
straightforward administrative difficulties facing 
retirement systems we come sooner or later to 
the question of who shall be eligible for mem- 
bership. Shall the faculty of the state university 
be eligible? Shall the members of the state de- 
partment of education? If teachers may join, 
why not librarians? If librarians, why not regis- 
trars? If registrars, why not school clerks? If 
school clerks, why not school janitors, garden- 
ers, delivery men, custodians, engineers? It is 
too early to predict the answer to this problem. 
It is urgent in some states; dormant but living 
in others. The Pennsylvania system extends to 
all school employees while most of the others 
are limited to the professional staff only. It may 
be that the solution of this problem will be 
found in retirement provisions for all public em- 
ployees. Several states and a score of large cities 
have already made such provisions.® 


Flat Payments Desirable? 


A fourth unsettled issue concerns the way in 
which the teacher’s deposits in the retirement 
fund shall be determined. Some assert that all 
teachers should pay a uniform amount and re- 
ceive a uniform benefit. Others contend that a 
per cent of salary should be deposited so that 
the retirement allowances may differ according 
to the standard of living enjoyed while in active 
service. To this argument those who champion 
the flat rate of deposit reply that the per-cent- 
of-salary system discriminates in favor of the 
more highly paid teachers.® 

A fifth knotty problem is raised when one 
considers what age should be fixed for compul- 
sory retirement. That such an age, say 70, 
should be fixed is rather generally agreed. Yet 
there is a minority opinion which points out, 
and with some justice, that any effective com- 
pulsory age may, in exceptional cases, compel 
the retirement of employees whose competency 
is unquestioned.’ 

One of the most vexing questions in teacher 
retirement is the extent to which retiring teach- 
ers may choose the manner in which part or all 
of the retirement allowance shall be paid. Since 
a retirement system is a form of savings it seems 
desirable that some flexibility be allowed. But 
it has been pointed out that certain options may 
result in selection against the system, endanger- 
ing its solvency and working an injustice against 
remaining members. The guiding principle seems 
to demand the provision of options under such 
terms that adverse selection would be avoided 
and that at the same time a reasonable degree 
of flexibility be allowed.® 

Such, in brief, is the teacher-retirement pro- 
gram today —a force yet in its infancy but 
already powerful, involving about 60 per cent 
of the members of a great profession, confronted 
with problems difficult, dangerous, and fasci- 
nating, and seeking to solve these problems in 
such a way as to elevate the dignity, character, 
and efficiency of education. 


‘See further: U. S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, Public Service Retirement Systems. Bulletin 477. 


January, 1929. Washington, D. C.: Government Printing Office, 
O. 20. 


*See further: Norton, John K. ‘‘Flat-rate versus Percentage 


Retirement Plans.’ Sierra Educational News 26: 21. February, 
1930. 


"See further: Meriam, Lewis. Principles Governing the Re- 
tirement of Public Employees. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
1918. pp. 394-96. 

‘See further: Lantman, E. G. ‘‘Advantages and Disadvantages 
of Options in Retirement Allowances.’”’ National Council of 
Teachers Retirement Systems. Proceedings, 1929. pp. 12-16. 
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A few years ago, Dr. Thomas H. Briggs 
said: “Supervised study, or directed learning, 
attractive in its program and generally ap- 
proved in theory, has by common testimony 
disappointed those who expected it to bring 
great improvements in results. .” The sit- 
uation is not significantly different today. 
There are many reasons for the failure of su- 
pervised study to measure up to the expecta- 
tions of its advocates. Let us consider some of 
these: 

1. There is lack of agreement on the mean- 
ing of “supervised study.” Investigators have 
found more than a score of different techniques, 
all of which are sometimes held to represent 
supervised study. Some of the concepts of su- 
pervised study are: the keeping of order in the 
study hall; a period of silent study in the 
presence of the classroom teacher; the length- 
ened period; the divided period; the giving of 
rules on how to study; studying with the pupil; 
guiding the pupil’s study from the beginning 
of the class period until its end; and the effec- 
tive direction of all of the learning activities 
of the pupil. Obviously the results will be very 
different when supervised study is conducted 
on the bases of these varying concepts. 


Training and Sympathy Needed 

2. Few teachers have been well trained for 
supervised-study technique. ‘Teacher-training 
institutions have generally failed to provide 
courses designed to give adequate training in 
the supervision of study. On the other hand, 
teachers have been trained for the old-type 
recitation method. It is wholly unfair, there- 
fore, to judge the effectiveness of supervised 
study from the results of experiments conduct- 
ed by teachers trained for the recitation 
method only. 

3. Teachers are not always in sympathy 
with supervised study. Administrators have 
been guilty, in many cases, of forcing super- 
vised-study technique upon their teachers with- 
out giving the teachers a definite and impor- 
tant part in formulating the plans for the local 
school. The ultimate success of supervised 
study depends upon the classroom teachers. 
Many of the more successful teachers have 
made good without the use of the new tech- 
nique, and look upon it as a fad. They have, 
no doubt, heard that it has failed elsewhere, 
and therefore do not care to give it a fair trial 
in the local school. Careful, thorough orienta- 
tion is essential. 

4. Lock-step methods are perpetuated by at- 
tempting a hard-and-fast division of the time 
of the class period. When the writer was a stu- 
dent in a state normal school several years ago, 
he was required, in his practice teaching, to go 
through each of the five steps of the Herbar- 
tian lesson plan daily. Preparation, presenta- 
tion, comparison, generalization, and applica- 
tion, all had to function in each day’s lesson. 
Today the Morrison plan with its exploration, 
presentation, and assimilation, organization, 
and recitation, is pretty generally used, but no 
attempt is made to assign a certain number of 
minutes daily to any one of these steps. Some- 
times several days are devoted to one of these 
Steps, and seldom do we plan to cover more 
than one or two of the steps in a single class 
period. It is likewise indefensible to assign a 
certain number of minutes daily to review and 
recitation, to the assignment, and to study. To 
have a bell rung in the middle of the class 
period as a warning that all other steps in the 


Fifteen Reasons Why Some Supervised Study Fails 


L. R. Kilzer, Ph. D., University of Wyoming 


teaching cycle must end, and that supervised 
study must begin, carries with it an intolerable 
situation. Only one rule can safely be given in 
regard to the division of the time of the class 
period: On the average, at least half of the 
class period should be used for supervised 
study. The period should be adjusted to the 
work, rather than the work to the period. 


Teachers Must Actually Supervise. 


5. Teachers do not actually supervise during 
the supervised-study period. Many teachers 
feel that the supervised-study period is a sort 
of rest period for them; others use the time 
for activities such as: grading papers; making 
out reports; reading newspapers, magazines, 
books or letters; writing letters; preparing the 
work for the next class period or for the next 
day; visiting other teachers, etc. Such teachers 
lose sight of the fact that one function of the 
teacher today is to train pupils in effective 
habits of study, and that the supervised-study 
period is their golden opportunity to perform 
this function. : 

6. Teachers try to supervise study from the 
front of the room. The teacher who attempts 
to supervise from the front of the room has no 
careful check upon the pupil’s understanding 
of the assignment or on the progress being 
made by the individual. Learning perversions, 
waste of time, and discouragement are sure to 
result. The assignment is really the key to 
supervised study, and needs to be checked as 
to understanding and as to adequacy. 

Many of the pupils who are most in need of 
assistance will not come to the teacher’s desk 
for help. It is the duty and the opportunity of 
the teacher to go from pupil to pupil in order 
to check the work being done. 

The “broadcasting” of directions across the 
room to a pupil is confusing to others. It is 
much better, of course, for the teacher to talk 
quietly to the pupil at the latter’s desk than it 
is to disturb those who are making satisfactory 
progress. 

7. Teachers tend to interfere too much with 
the pupil’s learning activity. There is a very 
real difference between a “supervisor” and a 
‘‘snoopervisor.”” The former gives wise guid- 
ance and encouragement, while the latter dis- 
turbs pupils who need neither help nor inter- 
ference, and asks: ‘“‘What may I do for you 
now?’ The law of self-activity is still basic in 
any learning activity. The efficient supervisor 
does not lift his pupils over a wall which is 
encountered in learning, nor does he tear the 
wall down; he helps them to build a ladder by 
which they can get over the wall, and he makes 
sure that they learn how to construct and use 
that ladder. 

Experimental investigations tend to show 
that the poorer students get considerable value 
from supervised study, but that the better, 
more capable students get very little value 
from it. Perhaps the better students, under the 
supervised-study technique, are able to induce 
the teachers to do most of the work for them, 
whereas under the older method, the recitation 
methods, these same pupils had to do more 
work themselves. 


Providing for Individual Differences 


8. Some teachers depend too much upon the 
mere giving of rules on how to study. Several 
authors have prepared splendid lists of rules 
pertaining to how to study. Pupils are required 
to paste sets of such rules into their books, but 
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seldom derive any great help unless they are 
carefully supervised while they apply the rules 
in the actual study situation. That Whipple 
recognizes this principle is shown by the fact 
that he has prepared a workbook to accompany 
his little book on how to study. 

9. Supervised study has usually failed to 
provide for individual differences. Education 
proceeded for a long time on the assumption 
that the better students would take care of 
themselves if the poorer ones were properly 
cared for in class. This theory is undemocratic, 
and has been the source of much waste and the 
formation of harmiul habits on the part of the 
more capable students. It has been held, too, 
that it would be wise to ascertain the technique 
used in study by the better students, and then 
urge the poorer students to use the same tech- 
nique. This procedure has usually been very 
unsatisfactory. 

The Dalton Plan with its minimum, average, 
and maximum assignments aims at the proper 
attention to individual differences. The en- 
riched assignment and the extended assignment 
should be used by every teacher, and may be 
given to the pupil at the appropriate time dur- 
ing the supervised-study period. 

10. Too much reliance has been placed in 
generalized technique. Both generalized and 
specific technique are needed in supervised 
study. The former consists of the procedures 
applicable to all subjects and to all types of 
learning. General rules for study illustrate such 
technique. It must be kept in mind that there 
are at least five types of teaching: science type, 
appreciation type, practical-arts type, lan- 
guage-arts type, and pure-practice type, and 
that each of these types has its own specific 
technique. One would not use exactly the same 
procedure in supervising the study in mathe- 
matics as he would use in supervising the study 
of the social studies, for example: 


Broader Interests Developed 

11. Pupils are sometimes permitted to pre- 
pare on other subjects during the supervised- 
study period of a certain class. The teacher of 
a given class should be better prepared to su- 
pervise the study of that one class than is any 
other teacher. The entire time of the class pe- 
riod belongs to that class alone. Pupils who 
complete the required work of the assignment 
before the end of the period should be given an 
enriched assignment upon which they are to 
report to the class. In science classes, for ex- 
ample, the pupil who has completed his re- 
quired work may read a science article in a 
popular magazine and on the following day he 
would be asked to give the class the benefits 
of his extra reading. 

12. Equipment is poorly selected and im- 
properly arranged. In supervised study, the 
classroom should resemble a laboratory. This 
calls for tables upon which the pupils may lay 
out their materials, as well as for comfortable, 
convenient desks and seats. The desks and 
tables must be so arranged that the teacher and 
other pupils may move about freely without 
disturbing those at work. The rows of desks 
or tables are perhaps best arranged for super- 
vised study when they are one behind the other 
rather than at the side of the other. This ar- 
rangement permits the teacher to move up and 
down the aisles without walking in front of 
any pupils, and without disturbing any pupil’s 
working materials. It permits the teacher to 

(Continued on Page 90) 
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Saving at the Spigot 
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R. V. Jordan, Centralia, Ill. 


A recent advertisement with the above cap 
tion in a morning newspaper of wide circulation 
sounds the warning of the possible approach of 
another kind of depression. Continuing, in the 
body of the advertisement, we find the state- 
ment, 


Saving the Price of Competence at the Cost 
of Incompetence, 

Business executives know that it’s no economy to 
replace high-salaried department heads with = clerks. 
Putting a $2,000 man on a $10,000 job does not save 
$8,000. If it did, all corporations would make the 
saving. 

School administration is no longer a hap- 
hazard matter to be intrusted to the care of 
pick-up or utility men. It has been reduced to 
a science on a basis comparable favorably with 
administration in highly specialized business 
fields. If you doubt this, sit for a semester 
under the tutelage of any one of a dozen men 
in our leading teachers’ colleges and univer- 
sities. 

During the past two years, a number of 
boards of education have sought some means 
of financial retrenchment. Too frequently, the 
salaries of executives and teachers have been 
the object of the paring knife, because they 
are most objective-—most easily seen both by 
the members of the board themselves and by 
the public. Again, the practice has prevailed in 
a few places, of discharging well-paid execu- 
tives entirely, and replacing them with under- 
lings who are willing to serve for half, or slight- 
ly more, than the salary formerly paid. 

And also, we have seen instances where 
boards of education have gladly voted a half- 
million dollars for a building, but have balked 
at the idea of employing a $5,000 executive to 
administer the affairs of the large group of 
secondary students to be housed therein. Al- 
though the interest on the investment on the 


building would in one year pay the salary of 
the executive for four years, or the investment 
itself, disregarding interest earnings, would pay 
such an executive 100 years. The important 
factor in the Mark Hopkins log-student school 
plant to which we all love to refer at times, 
was not the student, he is everywhere; it was 
not the log: it was not even the bark on the 
log--it was Mark Hopkins. 

Krom a dollar-and-cents standpoint alone, 
nothing is more costly or wasteful of the 
people’s money than the employment at any 
price, of a poor teacher or a poor school ex- 
ecutive. The good executive will, in any good- 
sized city, save the people a large amount of 
money by scientific supervision of expenditures 
and accounting, by prudent supervision of 
buildings and equipment, and by the elimina- 
tion of excessive retardation in the schools 
through good instruction. 

It would seem that any board of education 
which is considering financial retrenchment 
should give the matter of hiring cheap execu- 
tives very careful consideration, keeping upper- 
most in mind the possible effect upon the effi- 
ciency of the system, and upon the children in- 
trusted to the care of the schools. A group of 
teachers who feel that their salaries have been 
lowered below the limits of the living wage- 
and who understand that they are working 
under less efficient supervision than formerly, 
constitute the materials for a sort of depression 
that may be much more significant to the wel- 
fare of the children than any ordinary finan- 
cial depression—the fatal depression of lowered 
morale. The board of education which is con- 
sidering retrenchment should ask itself the 
question: “Are we saving at the spigot? Are 
we trading gold for dross? Shall we spare the 
log— or shall we spare the student and AMlark 
Hopkins?” 


How Maryville Schools Feed the Undernourished 


J. Leslie Lawing, Supt. of Schools 


Many communities are confronted with the 
unemployment problem in a more drastic form 
this year than ever before. Unemployment is a 
state and national problem, but hungry, under- 
nourished children constitute a problem for 
every municipality. What is the best method of 
caring for these children? Should a welfare 
board be appointed to dole out food to the par- 
ents? Should employment be furnished the par- 
ents so that they can feed the children from 
their earnings? One or both of these methods 
are doubtless used in most cities of the United 
States and are considered a success. 

There are parents in every city though, who do 
not care for the children no matter how much is 
given them by the welfare board or how much is 
paid them for employment. The city of Mary- 
ville, Mo., has its share of these dependent 
families. Some are worthy and deserving of all 
the help and sympathy the city can give, but 
others are so trifling that they will not work 
when the opportunity is presented them. Some 
men when they do get work do not take the 
money home, but spend it at some restaurant 
or gamble it away. There are families helped by 
the welfare board who will not cook the food 
when it is delivered to their doors. It is these 
trifling parents who present the real problem to 
the social-welfare workers. 

Finding the Hungry 

All the grade children of our public-school 

system were given a physical examination to find 


whether they were underweight and were getting 
the proper food at home. There were some un- 
derweight children whose parents could well 
care for them, but the children who showed the 
most need of food and care were those whose 
parents had for years been welfare wards. Even 
though food and clothing had been provided, 
these children were still neglected, hungry, and 
poorly clothed. 

No fund was provided in the school budget to 
feed these children, nor does the school have a 
cafeteria so there was nothing that could be 
done by the school district. The need was so 
great though, that it was decided to try to get 
the cojperation of the welfare board, of local 
merchants, and of the churches, and civic organ- 
izations of the city to provide two hot meals 
each day at school for these children. 

The response was all that could be desired. 
The idea of feeding the children and not the 
parents appealed to the merchants. One mer- 
chant volunteered to provide the breakfast food 
for the entire year, another to furnish beans and 
soup meat, another to provide the ingredients 
for soup, while other merchants agreed to sup- 
ply macaroni, rice, sugar, and other foodstuffs 
necessary. The milkmen volunteered to furnish 
the milk at cost and furnish it for the first 
month free. The bakeries agreed to give all their 
day-old bread and furnish the fresh bread at 
cost. The churches set aside a special day as 
gift day when all the spreads of apple butter, 
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jellies, jams, and preserves were contributed that 
could possibly be needed for the year. The Wel- 
fare Board agreed to pay for the bread and 
milk used and other items involving expenditure 
of money as well as furnishing the necessary 
clothing for the children. 


Preparation and Serving of Food 

The preparation and serving of the food 
presented a problem, but that was also met by 
appealing to the religious and civic bodies of the 
town. Organizations in the churches and civic 
clubs were asked to be responsible for the serv- 
ing of food for two weeks during the year. This 
service was meant to act as a method of getting 
as many as possible to see how badly these chil- 
dren needed the help. The clubs, however, con- 
ceived the idea of employing some needy mother 
to serve the food and pay her instead of them 
having to do the work. 

Out of about 500 children there were over 50 
in need of help. As a rule, one finds them unable 
to keep up with other children in their school- 
work, many are disagreeable and constantly in 
a fighting mood. How could they be able to do 
their work and be agreeable with empty stom- 
achs? It is proposed to check on these children 
in the spring to find how many gain in weight, 
whether there is a decrease in absence caused 
by sickness, whether their grades will be im- 
proved and whether they stop their fighting and 
quarreling. 

This school aid was not inaugurated to re- 
place but merely supplement the welfare-board 
work. Small preschool brothers and sisters must 
be cared for at home. Parents out of work must 
get help. Sickness obliges many to accept aid 
who dislike exceedingly to ask for it. But this 
school help does relieve the board of the neces- 
sity of establishing a regular soup kitchen, and 
it places a premium on industry. Adults who are 
able must help themselves or else go hungry, 
while at the same time their children are prop- 
erly fed and clothed. 


A FEDERAL SURVEY OF THE 
SCHOOL-SEATING 
INDUSTRY 


What is termed as the Public Seating In- 
dustry of the United States includes the man- 
ufacture and distribution of desks and chairs 
used in the schools, churches, and theaters. A 
survey of that industry was recently completed 
by the U. S. Department of Commerce, which 
brought to the surface the volume of sales, 
factory capacity, capital investment, distribu- 
tion expenses, and the employment and com- 
pensation of salesmen and other essential 
factors. 

The purpose of the study was the improve- 
ment of the individual and collective effective- 
ness of the manufacturers of public seating 
products. In arriving at the facts the Trade 
Practice Committee of the Public Seating In- 
dustry codperated with the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce. 

While the survey primarily concerns itself 
with the interests of the industry, as such, it 
also has a bearing upon the interests of the 
consumers of its products. This includes the 
schools which are concerned in the purchase 
and use of school desks that are utilitarian in 
the highest degree and at the same time are 
furnished at a reasonable cost. These conditions 
depend upon the efficiency of the industry it- 
self which must be familiarized with all the 
facts and trends regarding the same. 

The survey does not deal with the school- 
seating industry as distinguished from the pub- 
lic seating industry as a whole. However, the 


basic facts, which apply to the whole industry, 
apply also to school seating. 


(Concluded on Page 90) 
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Proudfoot, Rawson, Soue:s 
€& Thomas, Architects 


J. W. Studebaker, Superintendent of 
Schools, and A. W. Merrill, Assistant 
Superintendent of Schools 


The David W. Smouse Opportunity School 
in Des Moines was made possible by the 
generosity of Dr. and Mrs. D. W. Smouse, 
former residents of Des Moines. Three hun- 
dred and thirty-three thousand dollars repre- 
sents both the cost of the building and equip- 
ment and the amount of their gift. 

The story of this building and its function 
as a house of opportunity for the handi- 
capped children can best be told by the ac- 
companying illustrations, but let us quote a 
layman’s impression during a visit to the 
school : 

Beauty, color, and joyousness are words 
which describe my impression of Smouse Op- 
portunity School, if I use the children’s atti- 
tude as a criterion. 

If I use my own responses I must add sad- 
ness—for to me it is pathetic to see the 
underprivileged children of the world, chil- 
dren with deformities or illness through no 
fault of their own. 

But my attitude is wrong. My second day 
at the school I forgot the pathos of the pic- 
ture to laugh with the little girl on crutches 
who beat the little crippled boy in a race as 
they jogged down the ramp, and I laughed 
with the one-legged boy who perilously 


played on the school apparatus. 


GOD AND HIS HEAVEN ARE 
GLOBED IN YOU 


Benjamin R. C. Lowe 


a¥ 
ai 


Kindergarten tasks are quite as seri- 
ous to the small child as the more 
mature tasks are to the older pupil. 
Seated at the little bird’s-eye tables 
with their colorful decorations, the 
youngest group in the school finds 
plenty of interesting work to do. 

lhe sunny bay window has a space 
for plants and flowers, and a place for 
4 rabbit hutch under the windows. Two 
aquaria with gold fish, turtles, and 
Other water creatures are a constant 
delight. 

Note the brace on the child in the 
center of the picture. 


The David W. Smouse 
Opportunity School, 
Des Moines, lowa 
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EACH DAY COMES TO ME 
LIKE KING FROM FAR EAST SAILING 
OVER THE SEA.—T. Sturge Moore 


Note the special device to hold books and other work materials for the convenience of crippled children confined 


to wheel chairs. 


ith a book of adventure, or tales of long ago, twisted spines are forgotten and any child may become a king, 


“sailing over the sea. 


There are 153 children at Smouse school, 
all happy to be there, and glad of the better 
opportunity to get an education. That is 
obvious as one watches the group. 

As I entered the building I gasped in 
astonishment, for it was not a school build- 
ing, but a beautiful home I saw. Corridor 
walls were of brown and tan glazed tiles. 
Walls above were of soft-blue color with 
brilliantly patterned tile medallions. 

Woodwork and lockers were a rich peacock 
blue. Brilliant paintings hung on the walls. 
Steel frames of the windows are all colorful, 
red, blue, and purple. 

In the patio in front of the entrance is the 
fountain with plants on each side. Benches 
have crimson cushions on them and always 
one or two children are sitting in the patio, 


just looking at fountain or plants. 

I walked up the ramp, which winds around 
the patio, to the office of the principal. Dou- 
ble railings line the ramp. Windows look 
down upon the patio. 

From the principal I learned deaf children 
and children with poor eyes are in classrooms 
separate from the rest of the school because 
they need special help. 

The crippled children, malnutrition cases, 
heart cases, and nervous children are in 
classes together and study the regular work 
of the city schools. 

Children are better off in this school be- 
cause they do not experience the strain of 
the regular school program. Teachers watch 
for weariness among children and immedi- 
ately send them to rest. 
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NOTHING ILL CAN DWELL IN SUCH A TEMPLE—Shakespeare 
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LIFE WITHOUT ENDEAVOR IS LIKE ENTERING A JEWEL MINE AND COMING OUT WITH EMPTY HANDS 


. : —Japanese Proverb 
SHINE BY THE SIDE OF EVERY PATH WE TREAD 


WITH SUCH A LUSTRE, HE THAT RUNS MAY READ Constant trying. never giving up, staying on the job. are necessary if improvement is observed in this corrective gym- 
William Cowper nasium. Rings, stall bars, walkers, a triple mirror are available for those whose physical defects can be corrected here. 
All sorts of exercises are prescribed by the instructor to alleviate the trouble. 

Imagine the joy of a child who, after having been unable 
to make good in school because of defective eyesight, finds 
that he can actually learn to read like other children. 

Unusually large type lesson materials, giant type typewriters. 
unglazed tinted paper with periods of rest and plenty of en- 
couragement give these sight conservation pupils a new lease 
on life. They often become brilliant students. 


The crippled children have wheel chairs, 
special tables, and seats for them. They can 
proceed slowly along the halls and can be 
much more independent and much more at 
home here than in the ordinary school 
building. 

“Many of these children are centers of at- 
tention at home,” the principal explained. 
“We bring them to this school but they must 
learn to be one of the group. This will help 
them in later life when they must mix with 
the world.” 

The main differences encountered by chil- 
dren are found in the rest periods, more in- 
dividual attention, and facilities. 

“They have a feeling of happiness here,’ 
the principal said, “because they can look 
around and see other children are worse off 
than they. They are not singled out as dif- 
ferent from a room of healthy children. We TO LOVE THE GAME ABOVE THE PRIZE 


feel our plan gives uS a much more normal Good use is made of the combined playroom and auditorium where the asphalt tile floor covering has permanent rings and 


. ° ° ° game symbols laid with the pattern. Ne rainy or snowy days, stories around the roaring fireplace have a charm never to be 
situation and one which helps adjust the forgotten. A lovely Kelim rug makes a harmonious note above the fireplace. 
child to life.” 


Henry J. Newbolt 


Kindergarten and first-grade children are 
in one large room rich with things to make 


it beautiful. Even the children’s tables have aL - 
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EVERY YESTERDAY A DREAM OF HAPPINESS 
AND EVERY TOMORROW A VISION OF HOPE. 


From the Sanskrit 


The large type used in the books for the sight-saving pupils 
can readily be read by normal eyes even in the small reproduc- 
tion in the picture. One can judge how large this type must be 
in the original books used in these classes. 
To experience seeing the printed page emerge from a blurred THE AGES COME AND GO BUT LOVE IS ETERNAL—Eugene Field 
mass of ink to clear readable type must be a thrill for these F 
children for whom no adequate provision can be made in the Small children need a great deal of sympathy and understanding. Handicapped children need even more attention than normal 
regular schools. children. Here is a group of primary youngsters enjoying an informal lesson in the window seat. 
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designs stenciled on the green-enameled tops. 
Walls are in soft color, woodwork is green, 
and blackboards are dark green. 

Second- and third-grade pupils are together 
in one room, and above that grade the de- 
partmental system is used, children passing 
to different teachers for work. 

Every schoolroom is developed in a special 
color scheme, with woodwork, wall coverings, 
and blackboards conforming. Greens and 
tans are used in most rooms, a few spots of 
bright color always being found. 

As I passed to one classroom I heard 
boy in a wheel chair refer, laughingly, to his 
chair as “the old crate.” 

“Wait until I crank her up. Then I'll get 
out of the way,’ a boy next to him in a 
wheel chair laughed. 

Students push their schoolmates to classe 
and to the play roof at recess time. It’s 
feeling of comradeship. Teachers help some - 
to their feet and start them slowly along the ' oY 
corridor to the next class. Children in wheel 
chnins teave tables instead of decks in cack _ TO WEAKNESS STRENGTH SUCCEEDS, AND POWER FROM FRAILTY SPRINGS! 


Up among the tree tops on the playroof the youngsters make good use of the 
room They forget their ailments in the effort of achievement 





Park Benjamin 

play apparatus at every available minute. 
. It is ideal when the ground is too wet or soft outside and furnishes a 
place where play can be supervised with comparative ease. This is one of the most popular spots in the school. 












GOD HELPS THEM THAT HELP THEMSELVES 
Benjamin Franklin 
a, In their wheel chairs painted in bright sweet-pea colors, chil- 
r f. ‘ dren who are unable to walk find it easy to transport them- 
oa. on * selves, with the help of those who can walk, to all parts of the oe 
. See, a building from the central ramp. An easy gradient makes trans- 
me “Pet portation from one floor to another at Smouse School a com- 
meee SS paratively simple matter. There are stairs for the use of other 
students and fer children who are learning to go up and down 
‘5 =) . steps. 
, oe rs Yo The ramp walls are sky blue, shading from a deep blue at 
FP z 4 % ‘ 
enaeee etait —_ the base to lighter tones near the ceiling. Seen through the win- 
dows of the patio, the walls give the effect of the sky showing 
WHERE PASSING SOULS CAN REST ON THE WAY AND BE THEIR BEST—Edwin Markham through. 
Tasks become pleasures, work becomes play when lessons are recited in this lovely patio with its light and color. The tinkle 
of the sparkling waters of the fountain soothes and quiets over-wrought nerves and makes for friendliness of spirit, one with i, 
the other. 


UPPER PART OF PATIO 





CLASS ROOM N® 3 





CUSS ROOM N°4 
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SECOND FLOOR PLAN, DAVID W. SMOUSE OPPORTUNITY SCHOOL, DES MOINES, IOWA 
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BUT HAPPINESS DELL 
TITHIN THESE PCRTHALS 


TO WORK WITH MORNING SONG—Henry Van Dyke 


With songs in their hearts and smiles on their faces, these crippled children reflect the spirit of the donors of the school 


whose message is carved over the gateway to the porte cochere. 


As pupils sit in classrooms, but few in- 
firmities were visible. The principal later 
told me there are many children in the build- 
ing with concealed casts on their bodies. And 
serious heart ailments are not always re- 
vealed in pale faces and lack of activity, she 
reminded me. 

I went down to lunch in the cafeteria, one 
of the most beautiful rooms I have ever seen. 
Robin’s-egg blue, the dominant color, is com- 
bined with the brown tiles. Orange net cur- 
tains hang in the windows. A series of tile 
medallions around the wall tell the story of 
Don Quixote. 

Tables are lower than usual. Seats of 
chairs are blue. 

A plate lunch, with menu chosen for its 
dietetic values, is served for 25 cents. If 
children do not have that, they are urged to 
purchase one hot dish to eat with sandwiches 
from home. 

Either before or after lunch period, chil- 
dren must go to the restroom, take off their 
shoes and lie down for 40 minutes, with a 
blanket over them. If small children fall 
asleep, the teacher leaves them there a little 


AND HERE’S TO THE HOUSEWIFE THAT’S THRIFTY 
—Richarh Brinsley Sheridan 
_Home economics training is provided for the girls in this well equipped room. 
Greens and orchids with appropriate hangings make this room charming. 
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longer. Cots can be taken out to the sun 
roof in warm weather. 

Children are willing to rest and remain 
quiet during the period. In addition to rest- 
ing them so they may continue the school 
day, this rest period is building up the rest 
habit, something most important for children 
with health weaknesses. 

In the art and manual-training room I ob- 
served busy groups. A boy propped on 
crutches worked with clay at a wheel. An- 
other boy on his knees worked at a wood 
table. Girls were doing artwork at a table. 
Children from the deaf classes join in the art, 
manual-training, and home-economic classes. 

Some of the children take physiotherapy 
treatment during school hours. Violet-ray 
treatments are given and there is a tank in 
which children may float their crippled limbs. 
This department is decorated in a light-green 
color. 

In the corrective gymnasium are bars on 
casters used as “walkers.” A triple mirror 
helps to show the right walking position. 

With school over at 3:15 p.m., I went to 
the entrance to watch the loading of busses 





MANY MEN OWE THE GRANDEUR OF THEIR LIVES TO 
THEIR TREMENDOUS DIFFICULTIES—Spurgeon . — 
These deaf children are gathered around the piano learning to ‘hear’ through vibrations. The task of teaching them is diffi- 
cult and requires the utmost skill and patience. Perhaps in this very group there may be a Beethoven or a Helen Keller. Special 
floors in this room make it possible for the youngsters to feel the vibrations easily. 
The teachers like to begin to train deaf children when they are very young. 


EAT, DRINK, AND MAKE GOOD CHEER—Luke xii: 19 

The teachers’ dining room is patterned after the old English style and is a charming room. 
The furniture was made in the schoolshop. There is a fireplace at one end of the room. 
Through a door at the farther end of the room is a bedroom in silver, rose, and blue, 
and a little bathroom. This, with the kitchens, makes a household unit to be used in teaching 
the girls home economics 
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rO EASE THE BURDEN OF THE WORLD 
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When a deaf child Jearns to articulete and so begins to use speech as a means of communi- 


cation, one of the great burdens of his voung life is lifted from his shoulders. A mirror is a 
how speech is made. He watches his 


constant aid in permitting the deaf child to “see” 


teacher and then himself until he masters the technique, and although the silence is still 
unbroken, the light of hope is reflected in his face as his face is reflected in the mirror. 





GOD BLESS THE MAN WHO FIRST INVENTED SLEEP! 
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more rest than 
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WORK GROWS FAIR THROUGH STARRY DREAMING 
Adelaide Anne Proctor 


The Board of Directors of the Des Moines Public Schools 
have expressed their gratitude for the gift of the David W. 
Smouse Opportunity School in the form of a bronze tablet set 
into the wall of the entrance hallway of the building. 

In all the long months of plan making and of the actual 
erection of the school the utmost enthusiasm for the project was 
supported by innumerable sacrifices of time and energy on de- 
tails. The initiative shown in making valuable suggestions, gen- 
erous overtime without pay, and an unparalleled spirit of co- 
Operation inspired the Directors to publicly thank every person 
who contributed in any way to the success of the undertaking. 


periods are observed every day. Some children, such as heart cases. require 
others. This is provided in accordance with advice from the family physician. 
The cots are Chinese red with green tops. The blankets are a soft green. 

restful in greens with soft hangings at the windows. The room looks out upon 


AND THEREBY HANGS A TALE 
If Goldilocks would step into the picture, this scene, taken in the dining room, might be a 


John Godfrey Saxe setting for the story of The 
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those which best accommodate their handicaps. The chairs. too. 
use of the many types of handicapped children. 
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Francis Rabelais 


Three Bears. There are the great high tables. the middle size 


tables, and the tiny wee tables. But unlike the story. each table is ‘just right” for the chil- 
dren for whom it was planned. Those in wheel chvirs sit at the high tables and others use 


are of varied sizes for the 


The furniture is attractive in design and color. 


_ 


and cabs. Eager children peered out the door 
to find their yellow cab and friendly driver. 
Cost of transportation is paid by the school 
board. 

One driver came into the building and 
soon appeared carrying a boy in his arms. 
Again he returned to pick up a boy from a 
chair. Another helped a little girl down the 
steps and to the seat in the cab. 

Never again will I think of taxi drivers 
as hard-boiled men—not after watching 
those men who are so kind to those children. 

The appeal of the underprivileged child 
gets under the skin of us all. I turned my 
head to wipe away tears because I didn’t 

yant any of those happy children to see 
me sad. 

The principal checked every taxicab as it 
passed the entrance, to make sure every 
child was homeward bound. Custodians 
placed empty wheel chairs against the wall 
as teachers waved good-by to smiling faces. 

D. W. Smouse Opportunity School, the 
gift to Des Moines from Dr. and Mrs. D. W. 
Smouse, was closed for the day. 





BRIGHT BE THE SKIES THAT COVER THEE 
Nathaniel Parker Welles 

An open court. gay with flowers and shrubs. vases and urns, 
with the blue sky over all, furnishes light and sunshine to the 
rooms surrounding it. A lovely secluded spot where thoughts can 
rise above the handicaps and where young souls can find a place 
for their childish meditations! 

The figure of a quaint little gnome holds a surprise for those 


who peek behind the bushes just as the tiny citizen is doing in 
the picture. 
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THE OLEY TOWNSHIP CONSOLIDATED SCHOOL, OLEY, BERKS COUNTY, PENNSYLVANIA 
Scholl and Richardson, Architects, Reading, Pennsylvania 
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SECOND FLOOR PLAN, THE OLEY TOWNSHIP CONSOLIDATED SCHOOL, FIRST FLOOR PLAN, THE GLEY TOWNSHIP CONSOLIDATED SCHOOL, 
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AUDITORIUM-GYMNAS 
OLEY, BERKS COUNTY, PENNSYLVANIA 


LIBRARY, OLEY TOWNSHIP CONSOLIDATED SCHOOL, OLEY, BERKS COUNTY, PENNSYLVANIA 
Scholl and Richardson, Architects, Reading, Pennsylvania 


THE OLEY TOWNSHIP CONSOLI- 
DATED SCHOOL IN BERKS 
COUNTY, PENNSYLVANIA 


The Oley Township Consolidated School, 
located at Oley, Berks county, Pennsylvania, is 
a 24-unit grade- and high-school building with 
a combination auditorium and gymnasium. The 
building was erected on a large plot, on an ele- 
vation which affords a panoramic view of the 
historical Oley valley and the village of Oley. 
The size of the plot and the existence of a large 
natural plateau to the rear of the building 
afford excellent playground and community 
recreational facilities. 

The building is two stories in height; the 
dimensions are 157 feet by 134 feet. It is built 
of a local Colonial brick with trim of cast stone. 
The plan is in the form of a 'arge inverted let- 
ter “U,” with classrooms on the sides and rear. 

The first floor contains 6 classrooms, a 
library, principal’s office, health room, farm 
shop, and toilets. There are 10 classrooms on 
the second floor, and a science laboratory, cloth- 
ing and food laboratories, model suite, lunch- 
room, teachers’ restroom, supply room and 
toilets. In the basement are a boys’ shower and 


locker room, a girls’ shower and locker room, a 
boiler room, and coal and ash storage rooms. 

The capacity of the building is 675 pupils — 
440 elementary pupils and 235 junior- and 
senior-high-school pupils. 

All classrooms in the building are of the ap- 
proved standard size, 23 by 31 feet for grade 
rooms and 22 by 28 feet for high-school recita- 
tion rooms. Each of the grade rooms is equipped 
with a 40-pupil capacity wardrobe and a teach- 
er’s closet. Steel lockers, recessed into the corri- 
dor walls, are provided for the high-school pu- 
pils. The first-floor corridors and stairways are 
of concrete and cement construction. The toilet- 
room floors are also of this construction, with 
cement-plaster wainscoting. The interior finish 
of the building is in yellow pine. 

The auditorium-gymnasium has a playing 
space of 40 by 60 feet, with bleacher-type seat- 
ing on either side of the long axis of the playing 
space. As an auditorium it will accommodate 
750, and as a gymnasium 350 people. The stage 
is 40 by 16 feet, equipped with a draw curtain. 
Adjacent to the stage are two anterooms, 20 
by 16 feet each, to be used for dressing rooms 
or chair storage, from which stairs lead to the 
boys’ and girls’ locker and shower rooms. The 





1UM, OLEY TOWNSHIP CONSOLIDATED SCHOOL, 


interior walls of the building are faced with a 
buff brick. 

The building is heated and ventilated by a 
vapor-vacuum system, with unit ventilators in 
each room. 

Messrs. Scholl and Richardson, registered 
architects, of Reading, Pennsylvania, planned 
and supervised the construction of the building. 


CHEAP SCHOOLHOUSE CON- 
STRUCTION 


Is it wise for large cities to erect school 
buildings of expensive permanent construction? 
Do the rapid changes in educational organiza- 
tion and method and the rapid shifts in school 
population make a cheaper form of construc- 
tion desirable? The Chicago Tribune has re- 
cently raised the question of the ultimate econ- 
omy of buildings constructed to last years and 
years as against buildings intended to last only 
a generation. Writes the editor: 

“The exposition buildings for the Century of 
Progress Fair are costing 10 or 12 cents a cubic 
foot. The Administration Building, partly be- 
cause it was the first to be built and partly be- 
cause it is broken up into many rooms, is said 
to have cost perhaps twice as much. Even so, 
it is a remarkably cheap construction and the 
architects of the fair are confident that, despite 
the low cost, the buildings could remain in 
service for 20 years without undue expense for 
maintenance and without serious deterioration. 

“The buildings may look flimsy, but they 
are said to be sound structurally, fireproof, and 
as well insulated against heat and cold as any 
ordinary building of brick or stone. If that is 
so, the lesson should not be lost upon archi- 
tects, and particularly upon those designing 
school and college buildings. We are spending 
millions each year in erecting magnificent tem- 
ples of learning in the certainty that 20 years 
hence they will be as obsolete as a 20-year-old 
school building is today. Funds which might be 
devoted to instruction and research or saved 
to the taxpayers are spent, instead, upon 
buildings. 

“So far as the public schools in a city like 
Chicago are concerned, it would be a positive 
advantage to employ a type of construction so 
cheap that it could be scrapped in 20 years. 
The shifting of population results in a constant 
surplus of schools in some sections of the city 
and acute shortage in others. The cost of school 
buildings is at present so high that the building 
program can never catch up with the move- 

(Concluded on Page 92) 
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How Can Pupils be Marked More Fairly? 
A New Approach to the Problem 


H. H. Foster, Professor of Education, Beloit, College 


Marking is perhaps the weakest point in the 
administration of our secondary-school system. 
It is the hole in the bin through which escapes 
much of the hard-earned harvest of our edu- 
cational labors. With all our scientific and 
pseudoscientific discussions of how marks ought 
to be, we have practically no scientific tech- 
nique for making them so. 

Marking systems in current use seem prone 
to err in at least three directions. Usually, they 
concede but disregard the fact that classes, 
especially small classes, are not representative 
enough to justify the unrestricted application 
of the curve of normal frequency. Some teach- 
ers do attract superior and repel inferior stu- 
dents, and some do make a special appeal to 
pupils who cannot make good marks under 
other instructors. Some classes are so small 
that the curve of probability cannot be applied, 
save in the very dubious procedure whereby 
many classes are lumped together as a single 
class—a procedure that ignores the selective 
feature that has caused the class to be small. 
In the second place, there is sometimes an at- 
tempt made to meet the situation just men- 
tioned by allowing the teacher an almost free 
hand in the application of the curve. Notable 
is the new Oberlin system,’ wherein the instruc- 
tor has considerable latitude in determining, 
by his opinion only, whether the class in ques- 
tion is to be treated as falling in the upper or 
in the lower portion of the curve, instead of 
being a typical class-—a procedure which, in 
the writer’s judgment, might easily lead to the 
violation of the fundamental principle upon 
which the use of the curve is based. Thirdly, 
there is, in most schools at least, no check upon 
the teacher who mechanically applies the curve 
without adequately measuring the relative 
achievement of the members of the class. The 
marks may form a beautiful curve, but not ac- 
cording to justice. Undoubtedly, most of the 
criticisms leveled at the use of the frequency 
curve in marking are directly or indirectly 
occasioned by the conditions we have indicated. 

In order to meet, in part at least, the diffi- 

culties described above, the writer devised, sev- 
eral years ago, the procedure described in the 
present article. It has been employed in a 
number of schools and colleges, and the results 
seem to justify its presentation here. It is es- 
sentially a plan for the diagnosis of marks 
rather than for the determination of marks. 
However, indirectly its value for determination 
is very real, since the diagnosis of tendencies 
is undoubtedly the best means to subsequent 
correction of the undesirable tendencies. The 
procedure is based upon the principle that, in 
the long run, teachers who have a habit of 
marking pupils higher or lower than other 
teachers mark those same pupils in their other 
classes are undoubtedly lenient or severe, re- 
spectively, in their standards of achievement. 
In individual cases, variations within a stu- 
dent’s marks are, of course, justifiable; but 
such variations for all of the marks given ought 
to approximate a minimum on the average. 
Hence, persistent and considerable variations 
or deviations from the average ought to be, on 
the average, small; and deviations upward or 
downward indicate a tendency toward leniency 
or severity, respectively. 

Described in the Oberlin Review for December, 1930. 


“This Procedure was suggested in the author’s High School Ad- 
ministration, pp. 185-186, and in more detail in Educational 
Method for November, 1930, pp. 99-100. 


Adopting a Standard 

With the claim occasionally heard that some 
subjects are inherently easier or harder than 
others, and should on that account justify 
higher or lower marks, the writer has but little 
sympathy. Any subject can be made easy or 
hard at the will of the teacher, as is shown by 
the fact that teachers do not agree as to which 
‘are the easy and which the hard subjects. The 
truth is that any subject can be “tuned” to 
almost any standard, and all the studies for 
any grade should be so tuned to that grade 
that any degree of effort and capacity should 
receive the same mark in every subject. Other- 
wise, the standard set as basis for the mark 
varies for the same grade. We quote from the 
exposition referred to earlier:* 

Some exceptions occur, of course, just as some pu- 
pils occasionally fluctuate in quality of work in a given 
class and study. Investigations show, however, that 
such exceptions are fewer than is usually imagined, due 
in part to the fact that achievement is so largely a 
matter of conscientiousness, which varies for different 
subjects far less than do native talent and interest. 
Moreover, in the technique employed, only general, 
persistent tendencies are considered, and in the long 
run the deviations are as often in one direction as in 
the other and practically offset each other. 

The procedure can best be shown by concrete illus- 
tration. Mary’s mark in botany is B, but her average 
mark in all her studies is C. Thus, her botany mark is 
one point above her average mark. Now, if on’ the 
whole the botany mark runs one point higher than the 
average marks received in all studies received by pupils 
in the botany class, it is reasonable to infer that the 
botany teacher is about one point too liberal a marker. 

(1) Reduce the marks to a convenient numerical 
form: ¢ez., A = 100, B = 80,C = @, D = 4, F = 20. 
(2) Compute the average mark of each pupil. (3) With 
each mark, place its variation from that pupil’s average 


8Foster, H. H., ‘‘Marking and Supervision,’’ Educational 
Method, November, 1930, pp. 99-100. 
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VARIATIONS IN TEACHERS’ MARKS 
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mark, indicating positive and negative variations by 
the appropriate signs. (4) Compute the average varia- 
tion of each instructor (ignoring signs). (5) Average 
the algebraic sum of the variations of each instructor. 
Step 4 shows the tendency of the instructor to vary 
from the norm, and step 5 shows the direction of that 
tendency. Obviously, teachers with low average devia- 
tions are marking more in harmony with the norm 
established by the collective judgment of the teaching 
staff. Step 5 shows whether the tendency to deviate is 
consistently toward liberality, consistently toward se- 
verity, or erratic with as much positive as negative 
tendency. In the case given, only a half dozen teachers 
and ten pupils are considered—a situation obviously 
impossible in practice, but adequate for illustration of 
the technique employed. 

In the foregoing table, Miss Civics is seen to be the 
one marking most closely to the norm, and Miss His- 
tory, the farthest from the norm. Miss History’s devia- 
tion is wholly in the direction of severity. Miss Civics 
tends clearly in the same direction (though the degree 
of her deviation has already been seen to be slight). 
Miss Latin’s case is similar, though her tendency is 
toward leniency. Miss English has a high variation, 
wholly in the direction of leniency. Mr. Botany has a 
similar variation, but he is as prone to mark too high 
as too low. Mr. Algebra shows an average variation 
practically as low as Miss Civics, and is as likely to 
mark high as low. 

Partly for the sake of illustrating the pro- 
cedure described, partly as a means to assisting 
in remedying faults in a certain school (the 
identity of which is here not disclosed), the 
writer made such a study of the mid-sémester 
marks reported in November, 1930. In this 
case, marks in physical education were ignored, 
since a comparison of these with typical class- 


room work was deemed unsound. The study 
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involved 36 teachers, in a system using the 
traditional five-point marking plan. Arranging 
the teachers in order of average deviation, the 
results of the computation are given below, in 
Table I. 

It is obvious that, other things being equal, 
the conformity of the teacher’s marking to the 
standard (the concensus of judgment as to 
pupil achievement) is the measure of that 
teacher’s correctness of judgment as to the 
standard—i.e., the better marker he is. In 
other words, the list is a ranking in progressive 
order of excellence. This, however, does not 
tell the whole story, for we find varying de- 
grees of consistency in direction of variation. 
For example, B and C, although similar in 
average deviation, differ widely in the direction 
of that variation. Whereas C has a strong tend- 
ency toward leniency, B is about equally bal- 
anced between extreme leniency in some cases 
and extreme severity in others, as shown by 
the ‘direction index” of +-10.0 in the one case 
and —1.6 in the other. The former is consist- 
ently lenient; the latter has about equal tend- 
encies in both directions. 

The data given in the foregoing table are 
represented graphically in Figure 1. The differ- 
ent teachers are represented by letters, from A 
to JJ, as in Table I. The line graph represents 
the average deviation, and the crosses represent 
the direction index. (A high degree of exactness 
in the graphing was not attempted.) 

Are the results of the investigation reliable? 
That is, do they indicate only chance relation- 
ships between marks, or are the tendencies of 
the various instructors really characteristic of 
them? As a check for reliability, a similar 
study was later made of the marks of the same 
instructors, for a different period of time. The 
average deviation of each instructor for the 
two terms was compared, and it was found that 
the most extreme difference was 5.6, the small- 
est was .1, and the median 1.1. A similar com- 
parison of direction indices gave a range from 
6.5 to 0.0, with a median difference of 1.9. In 
other words, in the two cases, the instructors’ 
tendencies toward error in marking varied on 
the average only about 1%o 9 of the difference 
between two letters on the marking scale, and 
their tendencies toward consistency in direction 
of error varied about 1% 9 of one letter. Even 
the most extreme cases showed a variation of 
only ®8,59 or 85499 of one letter. To the 
writer at least, the conclusion is that the tend- 
encies indicated by the technique employed in 
the study are reliable enough for the purpose of 
the investigation, especially since only marked 
tendencies are thought to justify corrective 
-consideration. In the remainder of the present 
article, only the data from the first study will 
be considered. 


The Three Types of Teachers 

For purposes of diagnosis, we may accord- 
ingly differentiate three fairly well-defined 
types, besides border-line cases, though, of 
course, all distinctions are merely matters of 
degree. 

Type I. Low average deviation and low di- 
rection index. In such cases, the pupil in the 
classes of that teacher is pretty sure to receive 
a mark very close to what he deserves. For 
example, when the average deviation is eight 
points, the pupil’s mark will probably be eight 
points off from the correct one, and in the di- 
rection of the direction index. The lower the 
direction index, the less tendency will there be 
for the mark to err in one direction rather than 
the other. In Type I, as in any of the types, the 
degree of approximation between average de- 
viation and direction index is a measure of the 
likelihood that the mark will err in the direc- 
tion and to the degree of the direction index. 
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FIG. 2 


TEACHERS’ 


AVERAGE MARKS (LINE CURVE) AND PUPILS’ 


AVERAGE MARKS 


(CROSSES) 


Obviously, Type I represents the most accurate 
and just of the various types. Teacher II 
(Table I) is of this type. 

Type II. High average deviation and low 
direction index. Here the pupil is likely to 
receive a mark which is quite inaccurate, 
though with comparatively equal chance as to 
the direction of error. Teacher G _ illustrates 
this type. 

Type III. High average deviation and high 
direction index. In this case the pupil is very 
likely to receive a very widely erroneous mark, 
and with a very high degree of probability as 
to the direction of the error. The consistently 
very lenient or very severe marker comes under 
this type, and the two might be considered two 
subtypes under Type III. They would be il- 
lustrated by teachers A and D respectively. 

Border-line cases might be represented as 
follows: 
between Types I and II, teachers N, P, and R, 
between Types II and III, teachers E and F, 
between Types I and III, teachers S and Y. 

Why teachers fall into these types of errors 
is not so easy to determine. The human factor 
is inseparable from any marking system, and 
probably always will be. Type III is doubtless 
due to incorrect standard of achievement held 
by the teacher. At least, the teacher of this type 
disagrees with his colleagues as to how much 
pupils of the grade in question ought to be 
expected to achieve. The mere discovery of the 
disagreement will often suffice to secure its 
remedy, at least if the teachers are open- 
minded. Occasionally, one encounters a teacher 
who is sure that the entire regiment is out of 
step except himself. Type II introduces a more 
serious problem, and a situation less easy to 
analyze. The instructor may be whimsical, and 
mark according to a momentary impulse. He 
may employ inadequate means of measuring 
achievement, yet err as much and as often in 
one direction as in the other. Again, he may 
differ radically from his colleagues as to the 
relative importance of various phases or types 
of work. He may be an extremist, to whom 
good work seems excellent and poor work very 
bad. Finally, it may even be that his subject 
is of the sort to call for a very different type 
of talent from that most fundamental in other 
subjects. As such, might be mentioned musical 
appreciation and manual training. There is 
danger, however, that this “peculiar subject” 
claim may be made an excuse for erratic mark- 
ing. Really, the studies usually pursued by 
high-school pupils are not often dissimilar 


enough in their demands upon pupils to oc- 
casion any high degree of variation. The elec- 
tive system would of itself conduce toward 
homogeneity of mental type in the various de- 
partments, and the implication is that required 
subjects might be expected to show more vari- 
ation than electives. 
Favoring the Upper Classmen 

It has already been implied that the intel- 
lectual caliber of pupil personnel frequenting 
the classes of a typical school differ from teach- 
er to teacher. Some teachers make an appeal to 
the capable and industrious pupils, others to 
the weak or indolent. Again, it is a frequent 
practice (justified or unjustified) to consider 
upperclassmen a selected group, and to mark 
them more leniently. Various other causes, 
such as curricular restrictions or ability group- 
ing may-tend to produce such differences in 
pupil personnel in different classes or depart- 
ments. Obviously, the higher the type of per- 
sonnel in his classes, the higher marks a teach- 
er may be expected to give. Similar application 
of the distribution curve by all teachers in such 
cases is thus precluded, and should not be ex- 
pected or approved. Figure 2 is designed to 
show how this manifested itself in the present 
Investigation. 

The curve as plotted shows the average mark 
given by each teacher, while the cross in each 
case shows the average mark in all subjects 
of the pupils in the classes of the teacher in 
question. Thus, A gave an average mark of 
about 75, whereas the pupils in his classes 
made, in all their classes, an average mark of 
only 64. This is an extremely high degree of 
discrepancy, and is in sharp contrast to the 
case of G, wherein the two marks almost coin- 
cided. Thus, although G showed in his mark- 
ing a high degree of variation from the pupils’ 
marks individually, still that variation was as 
much positive as negative, and the average was 
close to the correct mark. W’s case is similar, 
though it showed less tendency to be erratic. 
having a lower average deviation. 

In many ways, the curve for average devia- 
tion in Figure 1 and the data shown in Figure 
2 go to the heart of the whole matter of mark- 
ing. The marks given by any teacher should 
approximate those won by his pupils in all 
their work; and there should be no more and 
no less disposition toward leniency than toward 
severity. Figures 1 and 2 show the data for 


checking according to these two criteria. At the 
same time, they show each teacher the degree 
and direction of his error, as far as averages 
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are concerned, and accordingly suggest in a gen- 
eral way the remedy. Table II includes what 
we have called a “correction table,” in that it 
shows for each instructor the shift he should 
make in his marking procedures in order to 
secure approximate conformity to the standard 
of the school as indicated by the concensus of 
judgments, i.e., by pupils’ average marks. The 
same table also shows the distribution of each 
teacher’s marks, on a percentage basis of dis- 
tribution. 





TABLE II. Correction Index and Mark Distribution 








Teacher Collection Mark 
Index Distribution 
WP entre vai tia visaie —58 12-—65-—14-—7-—2 
BR ss hs cave on + 8 12—25-—32-—11-20 
Re wheter rase eis ark —50 9-65-23-3-0 
WS este sects +40 3-27-42-19-9 
BP caxesigcaskianaces +18 15—20-31-—22-12 
ee vi ae —19 11-—32—45-4-8 
Re gic pins + 2 16-—22-—34—18-10 
Bebop rakd —36 16—39-—27-18-0 
Be ret ecat ores 48 17-43-35-5-0 
ae oot 20-65-10-5-0 
BR eh Deans —o6 9—-4+7-34-6-4 
Bad holt hs sls —22 8—51-31-5-5 
BE 6 ans —13 12—29-43-12-4 
Me ko wre hie — 2 2—45-33-14-6 
OP Siesea ewan +31 2-—21-50—-17-10 
er & 2 3-27-46-24-0 
Me ogee as 8 13-37-—32—11-7 
Re stds ate — 4 23-36-27-5-9 
ae era +21 2-11-—56-—21-10 
Me ea bee —13 23—42-28-7-0 
Be ort tcvecdaraue ats +28 2-—3-59-28-8 
: Ey er ee — 1 18-37-—9-18-18 
ata ad cica i» 3 3-33-49-7-8 
| Pee — 6 9-—30-—37-15-9 
a eerie —16 9-30—56-—2-—2 
: an —30 15-—38-37-8-—2 
ME asked intra — 3 0—41-59-0-0 
BB >t 3-39-37-11-10 
ME) $5.46 ster — 6 18-—29-.32—21-0 
0 eee +26 3-27—-46-12-12 
OS ca sida +12 8-28-56-8-0 
ae —18 9-—29-51-11-0 
OO isecas +14 3-21-47-20-9 
i. eee —27 18-—35-—41-6-0 
| (ere ere — 6 4-31-58-6-1 
sce +18 1-21-60-15-3 


In Table Il, a “correction index” of -+-10 
would indicate that the instructor should have 
given 10 per cent of his pupils a mark of one 
letter higher than he did; and —40 would in- 
dicate that he should have given 40 per cent 
of his pupils a mark one letter lower than he 
did. Just which of his pupils should have had 
the different marks is not shown in the cor- 
rection index, but the answer lies, presumably, 
in the direction of approximation toward (not 
to) the normal curve of distribution. In gen- 
eral, it is probable that the lowest degree of 
average deviation will result when the dis- 
tribution tends toward a curve with the peak 
at the point of his pupils’ average mark, and a 
comparatively smooth curve on each side 
downward from the peak. Too high a peak or 
too flat a curve will conduce to high average 
deviation. In other words, the average varia- 
tion is the index of distribution on the two sides 
of the peak just as the proximity between 
pupils’ average mark and instructor’s average 
mark is an index of conformity of instructor’s 
standard to school standard. 


Use of the Index 

Table If shows the mark distribution (by 
percentages) of the various teachers in the 
present study.* Naturally, there is a consider- 
able relation between the distribution in this 
table and the curve of average teachers’ marks 
in Figure 2. The table, however, shows the /o- 
cation of the marks as well as their average, 
and is vital for correction of excessive average 
deviation. Data are unavailable for indicating 
just what distribution in each case would re- 
duce to a minimum the average deviation, but 


‘lhe preponderance of high marks is largely due to the fact 

the school employs a form of “credit for quality’ which 
ioubtless too exacting and conduces to ‘‘skewing’”’ the curve 
the right; i.e., to leniency in marking. 
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PATRICK T. CAMPBELL 
Superintendent of Schools, Boston, Massachusetts 


Mr. Patrick T. Campbell, assistant superintendent of 
schools of Boston, on November 9 was elected superin- 
tendent of schools, to succeed the late J. E. Burke. 

Mr. Campbell, who was born in Jersey City, came 
to Boston in 1872, shortly after the death of his father. 
He was graduated from the Boston Latin School in 
1889, and from Harvard University in 1893. 

After four years’ teaching experience, he was ap- 
pointed junior master of the Boston Latin School in 
1897, later became head of the history department, and 
finally headmaster of the school in 1920. Following the 
death of Assistant Superintendent Rafter, he was ap- 
pointed to serve the unexpired term in September, 
1929, with his term of service expiring in August, 1932. 


it can to a great degree be approximated by 
inspection. For example, since A has a pupil 
personnel one tenth of the way from B to C, 
his curve of distribution should have the peak 
in the C range, because nearer C than B, but 
with four fifths of the C marks falling to the 
right of the peak. The 58 per cent of downward 
displacements demanded, therefore, may well be 
distributed pretty well among all five levels or 
marks. The following distribution gives a 
smooth curve with an average of about 64, and 
would have been a much better distribution for 
A to have employed. 

7 per cent, A’s; 28 per cent, B’s; 41 per cent, 

C’s; 19 per cent, D’s; 5 per cent, F's. 

It must, of course, be realized that the pro- 
posed distribution is not necessarily the correct 
one, for his classes may have included, for ex- 
ample, an unusual proportion of A pupils as 
compared to B pupils; or possibly nobody was 
poor enough to fail. It is merely very probable 
that the curve just proposed is about right, 
approximating the distribution suitable for the 
pupils in his classes, especially if he had a con- 
siderable number of pupils in his classes. Cer- 
tainly, it is much more nearly correct than it 
could be without this corrective procedure, and 
as accurate as practical needs demand. 

The value of such a study is, we think, far 
greater than might at first appear. It is not a 
mere quest for interesting information regard- 
ing tendencies in marking, however valuable 
that might be. Rather, it is a tool in the hands 
of the administrator for the remedy, in large 
measure, of a very fundamental weakness in 
our administrative system. While we have in 
the foregoing been speaking in terms of utility 
for the high school, it is as applicable in the 
college as in the secondary school, or indeed 
wherever the departmental organization of in- 
struction is employed. 

A Helpful Guide 

Every teacher knows, and every schoolboy 
suspects, that our marking systems are at best 
unjust, and make pretense to the quantitative 
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evaluation of achievement that is not fulfilled 
in practice. Measurement implies a uniform 
standard, yet our present-day marking system 
has as many standards as teachers. Pupils are 
tempted to elect studies for marks rather than 
because of sound preferences for content. They 
lose respect for teachers because they recognize 
the inadequacy of their marking standards; 
the teachers are constantly tempted to chal- 
lenge the validity of each other’s marks, and 
even to impute motives of popularity-seeking, 
with or without justification. Honors are con- 
ferred upon the basis of unequal standards of 
marking, thus vitiating the honors as well as 
conducing to mark-hunting or at least accusa- 
tion of so doing. Some teachers, when their 
marks are not thus checked upon, are tempted 
either in the direction of popularity through 
leniency or toward severity by zeal for high 
scholarship; and when the curve of distribution 
is really enforced, resent with justice the iden- 
tical application of the curve when actual con- 
ditions justify various distributions. The truth 
is that the situation is really far worse than we 
permit ourselves to acknowledge. 

The use of the frequency curve as a guide 
has done much to reduce the most extreme dis- 
parities in marking. However, as indicated in 
the foregoing, it has failed completely to rec- 
ognize the fact of the differences of pupil per- 
sonnel in different classes, and on that account 
has often met such antagonism as to offset its 
advantages. Moreover (and here lies the crux 
of the whole matter), it has utterly failed to 
provide positive working suggestions for the 
teacher who wishes to diagnose and remedy his 
marking deficiencies. Modern attempts at mod- 
ification of the plan, such as the Oberlin plan, 
are indications that the inadequacies of the 
curve as a sole guide in marking are becoming 
recognized. The procedure herein described, 
while retaining the distribution curve as an 
ideal for the large typical class, introduces into 
the marking system a principle which is funda- 
mentally new as a scientific technic—the su- 
periority of the concensus of judgment as a 
basis for evaluation. Teachers have always 
been in the habit of comparing judgments as to 
pupils; but this procedure is giving this prac- 
tice the refinements of a scientific technic, and 
calling attention to the deductions that are 
thus made possible. 

In practice, the procedure is not designed 
to be employed every semester. Probably an 
annual or biennial use of it would suffice, pro- 
vided that its effects are adequately followed 
up. Doubtless the best procedure is for the 
study to be made after the midyear marks are 
turned in. Then the principal can, from the 
results of the study, simply supply each teacher 
with that part of the results that concerns him. 
This would be his own average deviation, his 
direction index, his correction index, and pos- 
sibly a suggested mark distribution, with the 
expressed hope that the data will be found 
useful in the future in the instructor’s effort 
to mark according to the standard of the 
school. It is possible also to make the study at 
mid-semester, and, before the marks are con- 
sidered final, to suggest the correction of them 
before they are so considered. Of course, the 
study would slightly delay the completian of 
the marks. but with adequate clerical assist- 
ance, such delay need not be sufficient to cause 
difficulty even at midyear or the end of the 
school year. 

All this administrative activity should be 
done not in the spirit of criticism, but of in- 
formation, to guide the instructor in making 
the adjustment which, it is assumed, he is eager 
to maintain. So doing disarms antagonism, and 
at the same time renders marking really co- 


Operative and codrdinative. It makes it in- 
(Concluded on Page 92) 
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Platforms of School-Board Candidates 


T HAS become the practice in some communities for candidates 

in school-election campaigns to go before the public with plat- 
form promises. They outline policies and attitudes and promise 
loyalty to the cause of the schools. 

Where local issues have arisen the candidate may feel it incum- 
bent upon him to give expression to his own position, in this or 
that project, voice opposition to existing conditions, or enter upon 
the championship of a new deal all around. The extent to which 
these platform utterances are carried depend, on the one hand, upon 
the public concern in immediate issues, projects or situations, and 
on the other, upon the ambitions of the candidate to win the 
election. 

An examination of these platform utterances leads to the thought 
that while promises of faithful and efficient services are reassuring 
they are also superfluous. The candidate for the board of education 
is usually chosen upon his character as a citizen and known fitness 
for the office, rather than upon campaign declarations. 

In an Ohio city three candidates rivaled for school-board honors. 
One of them had a plank in his campaign platform which contained 
the following paragraph: “I believe in open, square dealing with 
the public and all connected with our schools. The school business 
is the citizen’s business and should be so considered in every official 
act by a board member.” 

The other said: “I believe that harmony, peace, and codperation 
are essential to the success of our schools. These conditions are pos- 
sible only by and through a competent, dutiful, faithful, impartial 
board of education.” 

And the third candidate said: ‘I believe that partisan politics and 
bitter animosities should be eliminated from school affairs and that 
the wishes of the voters and the health, life, and education of our 
children be given first consideration.” 

The sentiments here expressed pledge the candidates to a high 
order of school-administrative service. They promise a square deal, 
coéperation, and a strict adherence to the interests of the school 
child, and disclaim all selfish motives and objectives. 

All this is splendid! But is it necessary? Is it expedient? Is it 
dignified? Should the citizen who enjoys a good standing in the 
community, who holds himself in readiness to give liberally of his 
time and talents, and who has the confidence of his fellow men, 
be called upon to declare himself? Declare himself upon what? 
Upon the most obvious considerations in the performance of a public 
service. Even where controversial questions are involved the char- 
acter and standing of the candidate must afford the desired assur- 
ance of honor and integrity, of efficiency and of service. A mere 
declaration does not change the man, nor does the exaction of a 
declaration guarantee performance. 

There are those who enter a school campaign with a reckless 
desire to reform things. Backyard gossip has it that a house clean- 
ing is quite timely. Radical changes must be made. These merely 
await the brilliant leader who should once more set the house 
in order. 

Candidates of this type usually come to grief. Either they meet 
with defeat, or if elected, learn to their chagrin that there are no 
gross errors to correct, no great wrongs to right. A school system is 
not the creation of a day. It is the result of many minds and many 
years. It is subject to constant improvement, but not to radical 
reforms. 


The essentials of a modern board of education are well estab- 
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lished. The public has a reasonable understanding of the qualifi- 
cations required for a board membership. It can cast its choice 
without exacting a credo on popular education or public pledges of 
loyal administrative service. 


Chicago’s School-Administration Debacle 


HERE is probably no chapter in the history of city school ad- 

ministration more singular and at the same time more distress- 
ing than that which has been written this year by the city of 
Chicago. For months the system has been insolvent. The teachers 
have had no salary between April and October. The scrip which has 
been issued by the board of education, running in figures of mil- 
lions, issued in payment of its obligations, have proved of doubt- 
ful value. 

The situation cannot be attributed to the business depression. 
Nearly all of the larger cities are in excellent condition as far as 
their school treasuries are concerned. There have been some nom- 
inal salary cuts but, on the whole, the schools have been conducted 
with their customary momentum and efficiency. Every financial 
obligation has been met. 

Nor can it be claimed that the Chicago board of education is 
entirely to blame for the distressing situation which confronts it. 
Its financial affairs were so interwoven with the municipal govern- 
ment, which proceeded along reckless lines that it was bound to 
plunge the school interests into its own failures and shortcomings. 

The Chicago situation, as far as this applies to the school system, 
is in part attributable to a defective method of setting up the ad- 
ministrative machinery. The board of education was created upon 
the basis of political expediency, made subservient to the dictates of 
the party in control, and subject to the whims and caprices of its 
leaders. These leaders had friends to reward and enemies to punish. 
The school administrators became an integral part of the political 
organization. It had to stand or fall with that body. Thus, when 
the city administration went into bankruptcy the school system 
went down in the crash. 

But the causes for the debacle go deeper. The root of the evil 
lies in a defective system of taxation, loosely administered. The 
property holdings in the State of Illinois are undervalued on the 
assessment rolls by several billion dollars. The discrepancy becomes 
most glaring when the United States census figures are compared 
with the local tax rolls. What applies to the State of Illinois, as a 
whole, applies even in a stronger degree to the city of Chicago. 

The bright spot in a dark picture must be found in the fact that 
the teachers of the Chicago schools have worked along, under the 
most trying conditions, bravely and efficiently. Superintendent 
Bogan has led an army of 14,000 schoolroom workers with tact, skill, 
and professional leadership. They stuck to the ship with an ad- 
mirable loyalty and with a determination to render service whether 
their pay checks came or not. 

In comment upon a distressing situation, it must be said that the 
school system of Chicago cannot be placed upon a sound financial 
basis until the tax laws have been properly amended and an efficient, 
honest, and fearless administration of the laws is assured. 


Supply and Demand of Teacher Service 


HE tremendous surplus of teacher talent throughout the United 

States has prompted school administrators to check up on some 
of the causes which have brought about this situation, and, if pos- 
sible, to find the remedy. 

The causes, however, have been quite obvious. When the country 
was threatened with a teacher shortage, as the result of the world 
war, the salary schedules went up. The desire on the part of school 
administrators to exact efficiency and gauge the compensation ac- 
cordingly has in the main kept the salaries upon the higher level. 
Thus the profession of teaching had been more attractive in point 
of remuneration than it had ever been before. The young people 
flocked into the normal schools and teachers’ colleges with the result 
that today the supply of teacher talent exceeds by far the demand. 

One of the causes for this situation must be attributed to the 
teacher-training institutions which have exceeded in size and num- 
ber the actual need for them. In several states there had grown up 
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a rivalry in the establishment of such institutions. If one section of 
a state enjoyed a normal school the other sections must be similarly 
recognized. If one teacher-training institution enjoyed a given pres- 
tige and patronage the other must rival far greater prestige and 
greater patronage. 

The mania for quantity production which had entered the indus- 
trial life of the nation, and hence led to disastrous overproduction, 
prevailed in the teacher-training schools. There was no restriction 
placed upon the production of teacher talent, and no computation 
as to the nation’s ability to absorb such talent. 

That the law of supply and demand will ultimately find its own 
adjustments is being demonstrated at the present time. There has 
been a perceptible dwindling in the attendance at teacher-training 
institutions. Some of them will be conducted upon a reduced scale, 
while some will be closed altogether. At any rate, the day is at 
hand, when the teacher-training institutions will come closer to an 
adjustment between the number trained for the profession of teach- 
ing and the number likely to be employed. 


Procrastination as a Factor in School- 
Supply Costs 


HE postponements and delays which are likely to attend the 

letting of school contracts have frequently become the subject 
of comment and discussion. The salesmen who present themselves 
to submit bids to the school authorities and await the award of 
contracts, become peeved when postponements are engaged in. The 
necessity to come again and again tries their patience and adds to 
their expense account. 

The school official is, however, not particularly concerned in that 
phase of contract awarding. He must have sufficient time to con- 
sider the bids in the light of school needs on the one hand and 
weigh the wisdom of an expenditure on the other. These must 
finally be squared with the financial ability of the school system. 
Thus, the deliberations that will lead to a sound and sensible con- 
clusion, involve postponements which may be desirable and ex- 
pedient. 

The seller may have another story to tell. He may argue that 
unnecessary delays also cause an unnecessary burden upon the in- 
dustry. To send sales representatives to every school-letting costs 
money. There are railroad fares and hotel bills to be paid. Post- 
ponements may double and triple this expense, and the producer and 
distributors of school supplies and equipment may well ask whether 
this is entirely fair or absolutely necessary. 

The assumption must be that those who deal with school author- 
ities on a competitive basis usually study their cost sheets. No pro- 
ducer or distributor can last long unless he can keep out of the red. 
In the last analysis all costs must come out of the selling price. 

As already stated, the buyer is not particularly concerned in the 
seller’s end of a transaction, except as the attitude of one or the 
other may finally affect the prices which the buyer is called upon 
to pay. 

The complaint which is made against school authorities resorting 
to postponements and delays in awarding contracts, in many in- 
stances has a legitimate basis. That some school officials are dilatory 
and negligent cannot be denied. The saying that “procrastination is 
the thief of time” is probably as applicable here as elsewhere. Cer- 
tainly no conscientious school official will engage in tactics likely 
to increase rather than reduce school costs. 


Seeking and Selecting School Superintendents 


HEN a community is about to choose a chief executive for the 

local government, it scans the home citizenship for available 
mayorality timber. In order to find the man, it is not legal to go beyond 
the corporate domain for candidates. Those who offer themselves for 
public honors usually come unbidden and in plentiful numbers. What- 
ever the cost of an erroneous choice, democracy always pays the price. 
In the selection of a chief executive for a school system, known as the 
Superintendent, a more fortunate situation obtains. Certain standards 
are prescribed, professional training is exacted, residential limitations 
are not required. In the selection of a school superintendent a board 


of education may go to the extreme end of the country to locate a prom- 
ising candidate and appoint him regardless of present or previous 
residence. 

While on the one hand the quest for a school superintendent may 
ignore corporate or state lines, it is found on the other that the appli- 
cants themselves do not hesitate to reach out over long distances to 
secure a desirable post. 

Thus a vacancy offering a desirable post is met with many excellent 
applicants, gratifying to those who decide upon a choice and a fact 
which usually finds expression in the public press. The press, however, 
in its zeal to tell all frequently heralds the entire list of applicants to 
the public. 

All this has its encouraging features. It notes the fact that educators 
of standing aspire to the position, and that the particular superintend- 
ency post is regarded as a distinct promotion. It also has the tendency 
to stir local pride in the prestige of the community’s school system. 

But right here is a phase of the subject of superintendency selection 
which has a shady side. Those who have filed their application may not 
care to have the fact shouted from the housetops. There may be some 
considerations back home which do not lend themselves to publicity. 

Superintendent Smith, of Smithville, may be well anchored; Super- 
intendent Jones, of Jonesville, may stand solid with his board; Super- 
intendent Brown, of Brownsville, may be happy in his present surround- 
ings. And yet all three, Smith, Jones, and Brown, may have filed an 
application for a position in a wider field of service. But, let the fact 
be published and embarrassments may follow. Why should they apply 
for a position elsewhere? Are they dissatisfied with their present job? 
Why retain a dissatisfied incumbent? And so forth, and so on. 

It follows here that the applicant’s name should not be given publicity 
unless he is seriously considered for appointment. The courtesies of the 
situation demand consideration of the applicant’s present connections. 
Publicity can do the employing board of education no good, and may 
do some harm to the applicant now in position. 

The fact that in the search of a school superintendent a board of 
education may reach out over a wide territory and select the man regard- 
less of residence, has some distinctive advantages. The position involves 
exceptional character, specific experience and training, and executive 
ability of a higher order. Such men are not found in every community. 


What Constitutes a Representative 
Board of Education? 


N THE evolution which has characterized the field of school admin- 
istration during the past two decades, as applied to the larger and 
medium sized, it may be said that it has dealt, to a notable degree, with 
the matter of representation. The old-time ward or district representa- 
tion gradually gave way to the representation-at-large idea in the belief 
that a member of a board of education reflected the educational welfare 
of an entire community rather than a mere fraction thereof. 

Another improvement has come through the elimination of the parti- 
san idea in the choice of the school-board membership. While in many 
cities the vehicle through which the personnel is chosen consists of the 
several political parties, the school board deliberations are nevettheless 
reasonably free of partisanship. 

Thus there are boards of education whose members were nominated 
as Democrats and Republicans, but who recognized no partisanship in 
their administrative labors. When they enter the board rooms they leave 
their political affiliations behind them. They strive to serve the school 
children rather than to work for prestige of any political party. 

There are communities, however, that continue to elect school-board 
members along partisan lines and seek to carry the partisan idea in their 
deliberations. They sit as members of a political party rather than as 
representatives of an entire community regardless of party affiliation. 

It is doubtful whether the interests of the schools are best conserved 
through a partisan approach in their administration. There may be some 
expediency in employing the political machinery in selecting board 
members, provided the nonpartisan method cannot legally be employed. 
But it nevertheless remains that the administration of the schools must 
not be subject to, or guided by party interests. 

The several political parties can have no educational creed which 
aims to train the rising generation as recruits to anything but useful 
American citizenship. 
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Salaries as Related to Experience and Training 


of Public-School Administrators in Ohio 
O. E. Sibert, Superintendent of Schools, Smithville, Ohio, and 


Earl W. Anderson, Associate Professor, Bureau of 
Educational Research, Ohio State University 


Some school administrators assert that degrees 
and experience have little, or nothing, to do 
with salaries, whereas others contend that they 
are of immense aid in “moving up.” It is inter- 
esting to see whether men of the same experi- 
ence holding master’s degrees receive higher 
salaries than do those with bachelor’s degrees, 
and likewise, whether those with the same 
degrees who have had twenty years of experi- 
ence are better paid than are those with ten. 
Such relationships are here reported in a study 
of the salaries, training, and experience of 1,- 
327 Ohio administrators in the year 1928-29. 
This number included 87 per cent of all public- 
school administrators in Ohio. These executives 
were: (1) city and exempted village superin- 
tendents and assistant superintendents,’ (2) 
county superintendents, (3) city and exempted 
village high-school principals, and (4) heads of 
districts containing first-grade high schools 
under county supervision. 


Three classifications of training were used; 
viz., no degree, bachelor’s degree, and master’s 
degree. Only 15 men with Ph.D. degrees were 
found, including probably seven honorary ones. 
Such degrees were not used. Only in the county 
systems were there any significant number 
without degrees. Five-year experience group- 
ings were used to secure a significant number 
of cases and to remove minor salary variations. 


Some Interesting Comparisons 
The medians’ of Graph I show several inter- 
esting relationships. First, those administrators 
with more training obtained the higher salaries 
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in each type of position, with a few exceptions. 
Administrators with master’s degrees received 
higher salaries than did those with bachelor’s 
degrees. This was true of the principals in all 
stages of experience; of the heads of schools 
under county supervision for the first thirty 
years; and of city and exempted village super- 
intendents for the first twenty years. The gen- 
eral salary trend was higher for the city and 
exempted village superintendents with master’s 
degrees than for those with bachelor’s. Not 
enough county superintendents with master’s 
degrees were found to warrant reliable con- 
clusions. 

In general, administrators with bachelor’s 
degrees obtained higher salaries than did those 


ICjties and exempted village school districts include virtually 
all districts containing population groups of 3,000 or over. 
2Medians equal salaries midway between the highest and lowest. 


with no degrees having the same amounts of 
experience. This was true for the heads of 
schools under county supervision excepting for 
the 26-30 years’ experience group, and for all 
stages of experience among county superinten- 
dents. Although higher salaries and better 
training are found together, no claim is made 
that the increased training is the cause of higher 
salaries. Personal factors other than training 
may have caused these differences. 

Salaries tended definitely to increase with 
increased experience, up to twenty years of 
experience. This is most evident through the 
first fifteen years. Among the city and 
exempted village principals and superintendents 
with bachelor’s degrees, in general, higher 
salaries went with increased experience. The 
same groups with master’s degrees showed 
varied relationships. Among the county super- 
intendents with bachelor’s degrees, added expe- 
rience brought no increase in salary. The 
salaries of those with no degrees actually 
showed decreases with added experience. 
Among the heads of schools under county 
supervision, salaries increased with experience 
up to twenty years. After that, salaries of those 
with master’s degrees decreased with added 
experience. Those with bachelor’s degrees 
showed no change in salary throughout the 
next fifteen years, and a drop after that time. 
Those with no degrees showed increased sala- 
ries, with added experience up to thirty years. 


Relationship Between Salaries and Years 
of Experience 


No causal relationship is claimed between 
salaries and years of experience although some 
may exist. Factors other than experience may 
have influenced these salaries. 

Graph I shows that higher salaries went 
with increased training when experience was 
equal, and with increased experience when 
training was equal. It shows even more clearly 
that higher salaries tended to go with certain 
types of positions more than with either degrees 
or experience. Thus, salaries were highest 
among the city and exempted village superin- 
tendents, and next highest for the principals. 
Then came the county superintendents slightly 
below the principals, whereas, the heads of 
schools under county supervision were greatly 
below any of the others in salaries. 

In Table I are shown the average changes 
in median salaries covering 20 years, and 
again for the total years of experience. These 
changes were affected by both the lowest and 
highest median salaries found. No_ time- 
sequence factor is involved in this study, since 
it is a cross section of the salaries found in 
Ohio in 1928-29. 

The greatest average change in the five-year 
medians was a decrease of $600 in the case of 
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county superintendents. In general, the largest 
changes were found among principals, and this 
difference was larger for those with bachelor’s 
degrees than for those with master’s degrees. 
The average changes in median salaries of the 
five-year groups were less for the total years 
of experience than for only the first twenty- 
year period, excepting among the principals 
with master’s degrees. 

Table II shows the average differences in 
median salaries of those whose training and 
experience were the same. 


TABLE II. Average Difference in Median Salaries 
According to Training When Experience 
is the Same 


Bachelor’s Master’s 
Degrees Less Degrees Less 
No Bachelor’s 
Degrees Degrees 
City and Exempted 
Village Superintendents.. ...... $482.50 
City and Exempted 
Village Principals........ 505 
County Superintendents.. $625 5 
Heads of Schools under 
County Supervision ..... 157.14 175 





From Table II it is seen that the average 
differences in median salaries for those with 
master’s degrees were in all cases, except for 
the county superintendents, greater than for 
those with bachelor’s degrees. The same thing 
is true for those holding bachelor’s degrees, as 
against those without degrees. The greatest 
average difference is found in the case of county 
superintendents. 


Conclusions of Study 

To summarize: Relationships varied con- 
siderably for the types of positions involved, 
but in general, for the first 20 years increased 
salaries went with increased experience of those 
with the same training. Increased salaries went 
with added training among those with the 
same experience. Higher salaries went with 
certain types of positions much more closely 
than with either increased training or increased 
experience. 

Among the heads of schools under county 
supervision, salaries increased up to 20 years, 
and decreased thereafter. County superinten- 
dents with no degrees, and with more than 
35 years of experience received lower salaries 
than did those with less experience. The prin- 
cipals holding bachelor’s degrees is the only 
group in which the graph shows a steadily 
rising line in salary, from the lowest experience 
group to the highest. However, in the case of 
the city and exempted village superintendents, 
the general trend was steadily upward. 

ONE OUT OF EVERY TWO STUDENTS 

COMPLETES HIGH SCHOOL 

Educational opportunities have so increased in 
the United States that at the present time one out 
of every two children can expect to complete high 
school, and one out of six will complete college, 
according to a statement of the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation issued on September 1. 

The statement gives facts showing that the aver- 
age boy or girl of 1931 receives two more years of 
schooling than the average boy or girl of 1914; that 
he is one of a class of 30 pupils, while his father’s 
1910 class had 34 pupils; that his chances of going 
to high school, which were but 1 in 10 in 1900 are 


now 50-50, and his chances of going to college are 
1 in 6. 





TABLE I. 
First Median Salaries 
No B.A. M.A. No 
Degree Degree Degree Degree 
City and Ex. 
er ee $3,150 $4,125 
City and Ex. 
WENNS Fioks sv scces 2,350 3,275 
.. Wees a8.040< $3,200 Oe -kacus 
Heads of Sch. 
under Co. Sup... 1,800 1,900 2,200 $200 


*Represents difference between only two medians. 


Average Change in Median Salaries According to Experience for the Five-Year Periods 


Change for First Twenty 
Years of Experience 


Change for Total Number 
Years of Experience 


B.A, M.A. No. B.A. M.A. 
Degree Degree Degree Degree Degree 
$375 Sr67S0 ll stasen $190 $155 

383.33 Te 0 haw 330 308.25 

a = beware 2° 060CCGSE CH 

150 200 16.66 14.28 28.57 
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It is generally concluded by educators that 
the school lunchroom, or cafeteria, is a neces- 
sary institution in every modern school. The 
short noon period, the longer distances children 
are required to come, and seeing that children 
are properly nourished with a well-planned, 
simple noonday meal for preparing them to 
receive instruction, have made the school lunch- 
room, or cafeteria, a part of the school system. 


Arrangement of the Lunchroom 

The school lunchroom, or cafeteria, to care 
for small or large groups must be provided with 
space adequately arranged. The space now pro- 
vided in new buildings is on the first or top 
floors. The first floor may be more convenient 
for the delivery of supplies and needed materi- 
als, and for the use of groups from the outside, 
or during the evening for social gatherings and 
banquets. The top floor is often more appro- 
priate in connection with the school, since it 
may be set off from the rest of the building and 
arrangements may be made to draw off .the 
odors more readily. With the little children, the 
use of the top floor spaces may be difficult, 
since the climbing of steps is often a hardship. 
It may be said that the basement or semibase- 
ment rooms are not desirable. In new buildings, 
basement lunchrooms will not be found, even 
though in some old buildings, these rooms are 
still the only ones available. The lunchroom, or 
cafeteria, in several new buildings in New York 
state is used for study-hall purposes and also 
group meetings, thereby furnishing wider use 
for the space. This is being done with success in 
Newburgh and Ossining. 

It is recommended that one room be provided 
to adequately seat the number to be served. 
There should be two sittings, if the noon hour 
is long enough; about twenty to thirty minutes 
should be provided for each sitting. In this way, 
a smaller room may be used for larger numbers. 
A well-arranged counter should be installed for 
serving the food, and a separate room should be 
provided for preparing the food. The kitchen 
need not be large if the number to be served is 
small. In some schools, where the number of 
pupils is small, the preparation of food may be 
done behind the serving counter. Where storage 
space is necessary, this should adjoin the lunch- 
room kitchen. 


Equipment of the Lunchroom 

The furnishing of the lunchroom, or cafeteria, 
should be simple, but efficient. The room should 
be attractive and well-lighted. Bright-colored 
curtains add to the cheerfulness of the room. An 
attractive room has much to do with the en- 
joyableness of meals. A dismal, dark, and 
dreary room is not conducive to the psychology 
of eating. A noisy room is also questionable, 
since it is not conducive to good eating habits. 
Classes in homemaking and art should be 
responsible for creating attractive rooms. 

Tables may have an inexpensive center deco- 
ration, and may be painted in colors. However, 
linoleum-covered tables have been found serv- 
iceable for lunch tables. A steam table is a 
necessary part of the equipment if large num- 
bers are to be served. With a small lunchroom, 
it is not necessary. The parent-teacher associa- 
tion in a number of schools has provided the 
china and silver for the school lunch service. 


The Relation of the Lunchroom to the 
Homemaking Department 


The relationship of the school lunchroom, or 
cafeteria, to the homemaking or home-econom- 
ics department, has presented a problem in 
many communities. Understanding and cooper- 
ation on the part of those responsible should 
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be one of the major solutions of the problem. 
That thought and attention are directed toward 
this is evidenced by the good results obtained in 
many schools. 

The lunchroom, or cafeteria, is a school activ- 
ity and should serve the entire school popula- 
tion. With this in mind, we cannot feel that 
much of the time of the homemaking depart- 
ment should be given to the needs of the lunch- 
room, since the first function of the department 
is to teach the girls homemaking 

With this in mind, and also that the lunch- 
room should provide good nourishing food to 
the children at a reasonable price, the writer has 
attempted to discuss the function of the lunch- 
room as an activity of the school. 

The lunchroom need not be located in con- 
nection with the homemaking department. 
However, in a small school where there is one 
teacher of homemaking who is responsible for 
the management of the lunchroom, it may be 
located near by, possibly on the same floor ad- 
joining the department, or across the corridor. 
The food is prepared in a separate lunchroom 
kitchen, or in the rear of the serving counter, 
and not in the homemaking rooms. 

The homemaking teacher should organize, 
manage, and direct the lunchroom, and should 
see that good food is served at a reasonable 
price. The classes in homemaking, however, 
should not be responsible for the preparation of 
the lunch, neither should the teacher prepare 
the lunch. A woman should be employed for the 
preparation and for the cleaning up. One woman 
can do this work, serving a maximum of 150 
pupils, which is usually a full day’s work, or if 
a less number is taken care of, she may come 
for a few hours a day. She should be paid at 
the prevailing rate of employment for such 
service in the community. 

Pupils in the schools often assist in serving 
the lunch, or they may be paid at the student’s 
rate. The amount paid to hired help is charged 
to the school lunch. However, in some schools, 
the board of education pays for the woman em- 
ployed, thereby making the cost of the lunch or 

food sold more reasonable to the pupil. 


Planning and Serving the Lunch 

The food served should be well planned and 
the cost should be kept at a minimum. This is 
done in an excellent manner in many communi- 
ties. This is where we need a trained person, and 
the homemaking teacher is such a person; there- 
fore she should see that this is accomplished. 
Some schools have done this so well that they 
sell nothing for over 5 cents. A child should 
receive a good nutritious lunch for from 15 to 
25 cents. 

In larger school systems, where we find sev- 
eral school lunchrooms or one large lunchroom, 
a trained home-economics person is in full 
charge and spends her entire time in this work. 
Her salary is usually paid by the board of edu- 
cation. However, she may be able to earn her 
salary from the proceeds of the lunchroom. In 
several large junior and senior high schools, a 
trained home-economics teacher has been em- 
ployed to direct the lunchroom cafeteria for 
half time, the other half of her time to be de- 
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voted to teaching home economics. This plan is 
operating at present in the Ossining Junior and 
Senior High Schools. 

-If the director of the lunchroom is trained 
and is an administrator, we may certainly ex- 
pect good results, thereby making the lunch- 
room part of the educational program of the 
school. It is doubtful, as has been proved by 
experience, whether renting out the lunchroom 
on concession to untrained persons produces 
good results, either financially, or from the nu- 
trition standpoint. All cafeterias and lunch- 
rooms in the Syracuse public schools are organ- 
ized under a trained and able director with 
splendid results. The lunchrooms in the junior 
high schools of Watertown are also under the 
direction of a trained home-economics teacher. 
Departments of home economics in colleges and 
universities in the state prepare young women 


‘to direct and manage school lunchrooms and 


cafeterias, so that it is easy to obtain a trained 
worker. These young women are prepared to 
teach, as well as to supervise the preparation of 
lunches where a combination of training is 
necessary. 

The commercial department of the high 
school has assisted in some schools with the 
lunchroom management, by taking over the ac- 
count-keeping. 


The Teacher’s Lunch 


A problem confronting some schools is the 
teacher’s lunch. If space is available, a separate 
room for the teachers may be provided. The 
question of providing a regular dinner for the 
teachers who desire it becomes a problem of 
paid help and requires the special attention of 
the director. This cannot be done in most cases, 
because of the limited time of the director and 
the additional cost of the service. The teachers 
should select food from the service offered. This 
food, which is planned to meet the children’s 
need, should certainly be adequate for any 
teacher’s lunch. The major stress on the lunch 
program should be well-planned food for chil- 
dren, well cooked, and served at a reasonable 
price. 


The Hot Lunch for Rural Schools 


In the small rural school, it is recommended 
that a hot dish be prepared to supplement the 
cold lunch brought from home by the children. 
Since no homemaking teacher is available to 
manage this work, the regular grade teacher 
with a committee of children should direct the 
service. 


The purpose of the school lunch, or cafeteria, 
may be stated as follows: 

1. To serve good home-cooked food, at a 
price within the average of the group. 

2. To make it financially on a self-supporting 
basis. 

3. To supply foods that will provide a light 


noonday lunch for those who have the heaviest 
meal at home. 


4. The indirect education of the child in right 
habits of eating. 


5. A hot dish for every pupil. 


It naturally becomes a problem for coépera- 
tion and understanding on the part of the mem- 
bers of the board of education, principals, super- 
intendents of schools, home-economics teachers, 
and supervisors and teachers in the schools. 


4 Wichita, Kans. The school board has under con- 
struction a new intermediate school, which is the sixth 
to be erected in recent years. The building, which is 
planned to accommodate 500 pupils, will be erected at 
a cost of $250,000. 
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School Admintitration 
in Action 


Janitorial Man-Power in a High- 
School Building 


The Problem 

“We have a building which has 22 rooms, a gym- 
nasium, an auditorium, toilets, showers, etc. Our 
two full-time janitors seem to have difficulty in 
doing all of the work of cleaning and heating our 
building adequately. Can you tell me what man 
power is necessary properly to care for our build- 
ing?” 

The foregoing inquiry was made some time ago 
by the superintendent of schools in a mid-west 
town. Subsequent inquiry showed that the school 
building referred to has a total classroom floor 
area of 13,386 sq. ft., or an average of 600 sq. ft. 
per classroom, which is considerably smaller than 
the average for ordinary school buildings. In the 
opinion of the superintendent, the building has the 
ordinary amount of corridor area and contains al- 
together 8 stairs. 

The Solution 

The problem, as stated above, was submitted to 
Mr. George F. Womrath, business superintendent 
of the board of education, Minneapolis, Minn. By 
applying the Minneapolis plan of analysis of school 
janitorial service, the following results were ob- 
tained: 

Man Power of Public School 


Janitorial 
Min. per 
Day 
Sweep 22 classrooms, office, special rooms, — 
Total 30 rooms at 10 min. each.......... 300 
Empty wastebaskets, lock windows, adjust 
GbE, G06 00 Fe S Bs haccasaesescsaes 60 
Dust furniture, 40 pupils’ desks, 1 teacher’s 
desk, 1 table, 2 chairs, 8 window sills..... 110 
Sweep halls — 10 min. per 2,000 sq. ft. swept 
twice daily, 4,958 = 2,000 X 10 X 2.... 50 
Dusting halls —2 min. per sq. ft. once per 
CE AGUS  CINOO FR Bisiesin.65:8:088,.44 kaa 5 


Sweep stairways 3 times per day — 12 min. 
per sweeping (see notes),3 X 8 X12 min. 288 


Dust stair banister, 2 min. each per day..... 16 
Clean fingermarks from door knobs, glass and 

woodwork of classroom doors, 30 X 3 min. 90 
Polish brass in entrances—5 min. per 

entrance per day 4 X 5 (see notes)...... 20 
Se GE Oe Fe PD ks :bnkcinnsciececcves 15 
Clean drinking fountains—2 min. each 

OE REF) ee assests bisa ade eax 14 
Clean washbowls each day —3 min., each 

Wet CUNO BOLONY cocccasassGaaenseees 24 
Sinks: Clean daily —5 min. each (see notes) 

DS OT ee ee Pore ere re 15 
Toilet bowls: Clean daily, 21 X % min.... 11 
Urinal stalls: Clean daily 22 X 1 min...... 22 
Clean lamp shades and lamps each 2 weeks 

(S00 NOUS), 2 WN, GAER ooicceceeeseceas 20 
DOE OE GG ON 5560.5 658s stds ecinns sie 10 
Cleaning and care of tools. Each janitor 15 

minutes per day —2 X 15 min........... 30 


Clean ordinarily dirty glass, each month. 
1 side, 20 sq. ft. 10 min. (see notes) 
30 X 210 sq. ft. = 6,300 sq. ft. + 20 = 


315 X 10 min. = 3,150 min. = 30 =.... 105 
Putting out and taking in flag............. 10 
Miscellaneous duties — ringing bell, waiting 

on principal and teachers, etc. ........... 60 
Sweep sidewalk — 300 sq. ft., 10 min....... 125 


Care of lawn — cutting grass, care of shrub- 
bery, watering, trimming edges, raking, etc. 


4,000 sq. ft. = 90 min. per week. 
Wee a Fae aes sieeeatawa@ntwaes 15 
Clean yard and playground................ 15 
TOtal MIBUIES PEF GAY <6 kssdcsccsccia 1,430 
Minutes 
Summer cleaning, 30 rooms, @ 960 min. each.. 29,800 
Christmas cleaning, 30 rooms, @ 480 min. each 14,900 
Easter cleaning, 30 rooms, @ 360 min. each... 10,800 


Above daily duties for year (1,430182 days) .260,260 


315,760 
Engineering 


Minutes 
5,427 


Ce Oe ne SN 65 5.08.0:65.0.006 Bias ehAN KES 











Care of boilers —2 X 1,426 ..........200000- 2,852 

Pe Ti CI aa os oka vi RRS oes 0k ae 2.537 

Care of boiler feed pump —2 X 1,259........ 2,418 

Firing and daily operation of boilers.......... 4,000 

Total Engineering time per year............ 17,334 
Total Janitorial time......... 315,760 Min. 
Total Engineering time....... 17,334 Min. 
POLE: Saas sae eewe ase 333,094 Min. 





333,094 min. =- 60 = = § 551% hrs. per year. 5,551%4 
hrs. —- 8 = 693. 9 days per year. Assuming a week to 
consist of 5% working days; 52 weeks a year. 52 X 
5% = 286 working days per year, per man. 693.9 = 
286 = 2.43 men required to perform work. This means 
2 men for 12 months each and 1 man for 6 months 
each per year. 


Janitorial Duties and Time Required to 
Perform Them 


Minutes 
Sweep classroom including cloakroom (800 
Manes) Whe Cae ar Sasewnesawensinsindean ts 10 
Empty wastebaskets, lock 8 windows, adjust 
MNEOR. 5550)5:4595 oi os ae USewaseeeeNeeewe 2 


Dust furniture, 40 pupils’ desks, 1 teacher’s 

desk, 1 table, 2 chairs, 8 window sills..... 5 
Sweep hall with mop, going around edges 

with brush before sweeping with mop 


CERO SE AOL): acai a ches wesaataesieseus 10 
Dust hall including chair rail and baseboard 2 
Sweep stairways and landings (forty steps) 12 
EHUGY OMIUED ican scsldsansn cies nsiewwsioess 2 
Note: The duties in special rooms can be 


figured the same as classrooms ac- 
cording to floor area. 
Domestic-science room floors must have 
special attention daily when in use (300 
GO Wee) aida Aw Sonkd een tee cucaeenseas's 10 
(Other duties in this room require the 
same time as a classroom.) 
Clean fingermarks from door knobs, glass, 
and woodwork in classroom doors — 


een RES 6969565054 a cael meee eense eed 3 
Polish brass in entrances — each entrance... 5 
Set GIGGRS == GACH CIOCE .cicccccssswescecss 4 


Clean drinking fountains every day — one 


| ere ee ee eee ee ere ere rere 2 
Clean washbowls every day — one washbowl 3 
Clean sinks every day — one sink........... 3 
Clean toilet bowl every day — one bowl.... y 
Clean urinal stall every day — one stall..... 1 
Clean lamp shades and lamps every two 

weeks — one shade and lamp............ 2 
Bale paper every day (18-room building)... 10 
Cleaning and care of tools — each janitor.... 15 
Clean ordinarily dirty glass (20 sq. ft. one 

|) reverie creer rT Teer ret Pee 10 


Putting out and taking in flag every day.... 10 
Clean grimy and greasy glass (shop glass) 
BOs Ter OWS Wy 5.6.5b 0.5 60 01-16 euisee tees 10 
Miscellaneous duties, such as waiting on 
principal, teachers, pupils, ringing bells, 
care of children in corridors, toilets, etc., 
distributing towels (18-room building)... 60 


Sweep sidewalk: (300 €9. fl.) ccsscvcsscsess 10 
Clean snow and ice from sidewalk (4,000 sq. 
Pay POE COED FO 5s 6c te essence sexes 10 


Clean yard and playground of all debris 
when necessary, (40,000 sq. ft. to one 


ORIOL) 9.5:4:04:09:21604.0 155050000055 40080 10 
Care of lawn — cutting grass, care of shrub- 

bery, water, trimming edges, raking, etc. 

4000 86. 16.) PEP WEEK sic ccscvrcisecsesss 90 
be err i ere 2 


Summer Vacation Cleaning 
Cleaning entire classroom with the exception 
of glass—size of room 26 by 30, ceiling 
14 ft. high. 
Dust walls, ceiling (double), woodwork, cur- 


ae reer rere eer 2 hrs. 
Clean furniture including forty pupils’ desks, 

one teacher’s desk, one table and two 

chairs; also including removal of gum from 

seats and desks, washing all surfaces inside 

and outside, applying furniture polish, and 

DONE i55.405.5. 60:0. 60 ces eRe eee Te T4 82 4 hrs 
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Wash all woodwork including baseboard, 
doors, window sash, molding, wainscoting, 
shelving, walls if painted, as high as top 
of blackboard, and eight lamp shades and 
MANES 65-4: erecarsiarseisinnew aa seins ema aie 

Clean and preserve floors including cleaning 
between radiator sections, behind and under 
radiators, closet floors, corners of room, 
removing gum and aarticles from floor, 
cleaning under floor plates, dirt around seat 
and desk legs, etc., double sweeping, namely 
to sweep with brush first and follow with 
treated sweeping mop .............e00.- 

Remove all surface dirt with mop wrung out 
of cleaner going over entire surface....... 

Remove all stain and dark patches by rubbing 
WICH SUEGl WOO! ING: 8 )..6:5.66:4:66i0,00 saaes-ons 

Go over surface and pick up all* disturbed 
stain and dirt with mop wrung out of 
cleaner. (Floor should then be spotlessly 
RENE: areosiar digit ane e Aaah ROes 

Apply and rub into surface of floor enough 
preservative to last until next cleaning 
MRS Seas assess Aedes a SER RANGER SISO 

When dry, polish entire surface until smooth 
and hard 


Summary: 


6 hrs. 


30 min. 
1 hr. 
1 hr. 


30 min. 


30 min. 


30 min. 


Ce | 





Dust CHUNG POOH 6.6 c6sssicscees 2 hrs 
Clean and polish furniture...... 4 hrs 
Wash and clean woodwork...... 6 hrs. 
Sweeping and cleaning, removing 
stains, applying preservative, 
POUSTINE BOGE is ciccccegesas 4 hrs 
TOU eta Gd peearneaeauies 16 hrs 


A. READY, 

Supervisor of Housekeeping 
F. C. BROWN, 

Supervisor of Buildings 


Notes 

Number of stairways not given, estimated at 8. 
Number of entrances not given, estimated at 4. 
Number of washbowls not given, estimated at 8. 
Number of sinks not given, estimated at 5. 

Number of lamps and shades not given, estimated 8 

in room, 30 rooms X 8 = 240. 
Number of windows or size not given. Estimated 6 


windows per room 5 ft. X 7 ft. or 210 sq. ft. per 
room, 1 side. 


Number of square feet of lawn area not given, esti- 
mated at 4,000. 

No mention made of domestic-science room. If one 
is used, floor will require more attention — estimated 
that 10 minutes is required for each 300 sq. ft. 

Mr. Womrath comments as follows: “The above 
suggestions are based on the janitorial man-power 
requirements in operation in the Minneapolis 
schools. The entire figures are presented so that 
the superintendent of the school in question can 
make such changes as are necessary to cover the 
items which have been arbitrarily assumed as en- 
tering into the calculation. 

“In applying the calculation it will be necessary 
to bear in mind that the man power is based upon 
the high standards of proficiency which we require 
of our janitor-engineers here in Minneapolis; also 
that the factors of repetition are our Minneapolis 
factors. Any school system requiring its janitorial- 
engineering work to be done at a lower standard, 
and with the operations repeated less often will, of 
course, save on man power. 

“A distinction is to be made between the daily 
yperations and the summer, Christmas, and Easter 
operations. The latter three are very thorough 
overhauling jobs, the summer cleaning, of course, 
being the most thorough of all. 

“In order to make clear what I mean by profi- 
ciency in work, I would call attention to our sum- 
mer, Christmas, and Easter vacation care of floors. 
Three times a year our floors are not only cleaned 
with a floor cleaner, but are steel-wooled in order 
to remove every particle of dirt. The difference 
in time required between these two operations is 
at least 75 per cent of the total time required te 
take care of the floors. Likewise with the cleaning 
of the walls. We brush down our walls three times 
a year with a bristle brush covered with a cheese- 
cloth and fastened on the end of a pole which will 
reach the ceiling. The bristles in the brush pene- 
trate the cheesecloth and as the bristles remove the 
dust and dirt from the walls and ceiling, the 
cheesecloth catches and retains the dirt. The op- 
eration consists of a back-and-forth motion of the 
brush from one side of the room to the other and 
back again, and then reversing and repeating in 
the opposite direction. 

“To do the work in the school in question will 
take two and one-half men; that is, two men for 
12 months each, and one man for six months.” 
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How about a Christmas 






present for the school! 


As a Christmas present which everyone 
connected with your school will enjoy—in- 
stall Sealex Floors. During the holiday va- 
cation is a good time to get it done with- 
out interfering with the classroom routine. 

Your teachers will appreciate the resilient 
comfort and quietness of these modern floors. 
They mean less jarring of taut muscles— 
less wear and tear on the nervous system. 


Your pupils will respond to the cheerful- 
ness of Sealex Floors. These materials come 
in a wide variety of attractive colors and 
designs suitable for school use. 

Your janitor will thank you for installing 
easy-to-clean Sealex Floors. The tiny open 
pores of ordinary linoleum are hermetically 
sealed against dirt by the Sealex Process. 


There are no dust-collecting, unsanitary 





cracks in Sealex Floors—no dangerous splin- 
tered surfaces. 


And, finally, you will appreciate their 
economical advantages. Sealex Floors for 
every school purpose are well within reach 
of the ordinary budget. There’s no scraping 
or repainting to boost maintenance costs. 


Furthermore, when Sealex Floors are in- 
stalled by an authorized contractor of 
Bonded Floors, they are backed by a Guar- 
anty Bond. For further information, write 
our School Floors Department. 


CONGOLEUM-NAIRN INC. KEARNY, N. J. 


SEALEX 


LINOLEUM FLOORS 
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Safe Walking on the Stairways— 


Fordson High Schocl 
Dearborn, Mich. 


Van Leyen, 
Schilling & Keough 
Architects 
Detroit, Mich. 
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SCHOOL-BOARD CONVENTIONS 


The Associated School Boards and Trustees of 
the State of New York have elected the following 
officers for the ensuing year: 

President, Raymond S. Jewett, Mount Vernon. 

Vice-Presidents: Section 1, George R. Stephens, 
Lancaster; Section 2, Harold L. Fuess, Waterville; 
Section 3, Guy W. Cheney, Corning; Section 4, 
William F. Seber, Troy; Section 5, James H. An- 
derson, New Rochelle; Section 6, G. Surchard 
Smith, Freeport. 

Treasurer, Dr. Frank Quackenbush, Northport. 

Executive Committee: Raymond A. Perry, El- 
mira, term to expire in 1932; Mrs. E. L. Robert- 
son, Syracuse. term to expire in 1934; Dr. James T. 
Ivory, Binghamton, term to expire 1934. 


THE ILLINOIS SCHOOL-BOARD 
CONVENTION 


The convention was held at Springfield, Novem- 
ber 5 and 6, with a splendid program and a good 
attendance. Frank J. Petru, of Cicero, presided. 
An address of welcome was extended by William 
McKenzie, president of the Springfield board of 
education. Among the more important addresses 
were the following: 

The Foundation and Development of Our Tliinois School Sys- 
tem. by Hon. Oscar E. Carlstrom, Attorney General. State of 
Illinois. 

The Necessity of Testing Children’s Hearing, by E. J. Bar- 
land, Cedar Rapids. Iowa. 

Impediment of Speech: Its Cause and Remedies, by Charles 
Pferdmenges, Chicago. 

A New Note in School Painting, by Prof. G. A. 
Superintendent of District No. 104, Wood River. 

School Fires and Their Control, by A. W. Manuel of Knapp- 
Moore. Inc., Chicago. 

The Modern Schoolroom, by 
Chicago. 

The High-School Speech Course, by Roberta L. Poos, Sec- 
retary-Treasurer, Illinois Association of Teachers of Speech. 

Economic Phases of a Teacher’s Load. by Frank L. Vasey, 
Superintendent of Schools, Springfield, Ill. 


Smith, 


Robert M. Hyde, Architect, 



















The Functioning of a Teachers’ Welfare Association in a 
School District. by Anne L. Evans, 


Elementary Supervisor, 
Cicero Public Schools, Cicero, Ill. 


Resolutions Adopted 


The resolutions provided for a legislative com- 
mittee and the necessary financial support to per- 
mit the same to function properly. The following 
paragraphs were also adopted: 

“In order that the most efficient teachers may be retained 
where school revenues are temporarily inadequate and expendi- 
tures must be curtailed, we favor increase in size of classes, 
within reasonable limits, rather than cuts in salary schedules, 
since scientific experiments with larger classes evidence no 
clear-cut loss of efficiency therein, while the loss of our best 
teachers, such as the schools sustained during the Great War 
would again prove disastrous to the schools which are finan- 
cially weak. 

Wuereas, There are nearly 12,000 separate school districts 
in Illinois, and each of these small territorial units must depend 
upon a tax on the property within its own boundaries for over 
90 per cent of its financial support, and 

WuerEAs, The wide variations in the distribution of children 
and taxable property cause extreme inequalities in the ability of 
districts to support schools. 

Be it resolved, That a much larger part of school costs be 
borne by a state tax of some sort in order to achieve an ap- 
proximate equality of educational opportunity for the children 
of Illinois; and 

Be it further resolved, That consolidation of small districts 
ought to be encouraged, and that legislation ought to be enacted 
to make it easier to effect such consolidation; and 

Be it further resolved, That we commend the 57th General 
Assembly now assembled in special session, for its efforts to 
find new sources of revenue, and we heartily recommend that 
the revenues derived from such new sources be turned into the 
state distributive fund, and 

Be it further resolved, That as soon as this state fund is 
sufficiently increased. a portion of it be used to help support 
the high schools.”’ 

The association reélected the following officers: 
President, Frank J. Petru, Cicero; vice-president, 
L. L. Tuley, Wood River; treasurer, F. E. Wil- 
liamson, Urbana; general counsel, J. J. Sherlock, 
Chicago; general secretary, A. D. McLarty, Ur- 
bana; executive committee, besides the officers. 
George North Taylor, Streator, and Mrs. A. H. 
Angel, East Moline. 


SCHOOL BOARD NEWS 
4 When Ben Weidle, a member of the St. Louis 
board of education, was criticized by one of his 
constituents for failure to secure jobs for his 
friends he replied: “I never sought a position on 
the board of education, although elected twice. It 


And in Combination with 


Exceptional Durability 


AXIMUM stairway safety has 

been assured in this large 
Michigan high schcol by nosings of 
Alundum Stair Tile. They are non- 
slip now—they will remain so through- 
out their entire life. And that life 
will be very, verv long. The first 
Alundum tile—installed on a New 
York subway stairway over 16 years 
ago—is still in good condition. 

NORTON COMPANY, WORCESTER, MASS 


NORTON 
FLOORS 


UTR Cie COR vet be Set we) 


was against my wishes that friends voluntarily 
spent time and money to bring my name before 
the public. I am not on the board for the purpose 
of getting people jobs, nor am I on the board as 
a Republican or a Democrat. I am here to give 
the taxpayers and the schools a square deal.” 

4 Seymour, Ind. An independent attendance offi- 
cer was recently appointed under the provisions of 
a new law which requires that such action be taken 
after a city has exceeded a school enumeration of 
more than 2,000. The county council thereupon 
refused to appropriate the money for the salary 
of the attendance officer and expenses as required 
by the law. Mrs. Annette Test, the appointee, 
brought suit to compel the appropriation, but the 
court overruled it. on the basis that the law was 
unconstitutional. Mrs. Test has since appealed to 
the supreme court of the state for a ruling and the 
case is still pending. 

4 City Attorney T. G. Lewis, of Madison, Wis., 
has recently rendered an opinion which will have 
an important bearing on future relations between 
the board of education and the city council, and 
which will serve as a guide to the Madison school 
authorities, as well as other school boards of Wis- 
consin, in the handling of school funds. 

The opinion places the school boards of the state 
under greater control of the common councils than 
has been admitted in most cities during the past 
few vears. The attorney ruled that the board’s 
powers are limited and that the board is only a part 
of the city and fundamentally possesses no status 
different from any other department of the local 
government. He said that the board has no powers 
except those which are expressly provided in the 
statutes, that title to all school property is in the 
city, and that all taxes raised for school purposes 
belong to the city and not to the board of educa- 
tion. The city may deposit these funds when and 
where the council may determine, but the board 
has no right to the custody of funds raised and 
received by the city for school purposes. 

The ruling was given due to the recent decision 
of the State v. City of Racine, which held that 


contracts made by the school board are the city’s 
contracts. 


(Concluded on Page 60) 
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The Charles River at Cambridge, 
Mass., reflecting the graceful towers 
and spires of Dunster House—one of 
the new Harvard Dormitories. Coo- 
lidge, Shepley, Bulfinch & Abbott, 
Architects. Photo courtesy Keystone 
View Co 





LOXONEND 
FLOORING 
for HARVARD 


Twenty-one squash racquets courts in Dunster House, 
Leverett House and Lowell House—the new combined ° 
class room and dormitory buildings at Harvard—are } 
floored with BLOXONEND. Here is another instance i 
where BLOXONEND was selected after a thorough in- 
vestigation of its performance in other prominent edu- 
cational institutions. The surface provided is firm, yet 


remarkably resilient. It is splinterless, non-slip, smooth 
as polished ivory and long lived. These same qualities 
have resulted in BLOXONEND being specified by nearly 


all leading school architects for gymnasiums and shops. 


Write for Illustrated Booklet. 


CARTER BLOXONEND FLOORING COMPANY 
General Offices: KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


BLOX= -END 


FLOORING: a Smooth 


Stays Smooth 
Bloxonend is the genuine strip block 


flooring. It is furnished in 8 ft. 
lengths with the end-grain blocks 
securely dovetailed to baseboards. 
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ABRAHAM LINCOLN JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS 


Architects: Peterson & Johnson. Contractors: Holmquist & Peterson. 


Beauty THAT NEVER GRADUATES 


Year by year, the parade of pupils comes and goes. 
Year by year, the charm and beauty of the schools 
in which they are prepared for life endure. 


It is the lasting, brilliant finish of Libbey-Owens: 


Ford “A” Quality Glass which makes it so effective 
for school buildings of every kind. New faces each 


new fall are greeted by shining windows which do 
not lose their beauty as the years pass on. 


Ask your architect about L-O-F “A” Quality Glass 
when you design new schools. Specify it for replace- 


ment on your maintenance schedule. Identify it by 


the distinctive L-O-F label which is on each sheet. 


LIBBEY: OWENS: FORD 
OUALITY GLASS 


% LIBBEY*OWENS*FORD GLASS COMPANY, TOLEDO, OHIO 
Manufacturers of Highest Quality Flat Drawn Window Glass, Polished Plate Glass and Safety Glass; 
é also distributors of Figured and Wire Glass manufactured by the Blue Ridge Glass Corporation of 


This label appears on each light of L-O.F ‘A’ Quality 
Glass. Printed blue for double strength and red for single 


Kingsport, Tenn. 





strength, 





(Concluded from Page 58) 

4 Grand Rapids, Mich. A 50-per-cent reduction 
in salaries has been ordered for a period of six 
weeks, as an economy measure. The action be- 
came necessary due to the closing of a bank in 
which a large part of the school money was de- 
posited. 

¢ Waukesha, Wis. Upon the suggestion of the 
teachers’ committee. the school board has voted to 
suspend all salary increases for teachers for the 
period of one year. The action was taken because 
of the economic stress and the unsettled conditions. 

4 Ft. Wayne. Ind. A reduction in school expenses 
has been effected by the school board, with an 
order that employees receiving more than $75 a 
month accept a cut of 10 per cent in salary, effec- 
tive December 1. The reduction affects all em- 
ployees, excepting teachers and principals. 

4 Cleveland. Ohio. The school board has received 
a report from the school administrative depuart- 
ment, showing that an annual saving of $90,000 
has been effected in the East Technical High 
School, by changing it to a boys’ high school and 
sending the girl students to other schools. The 
change has made it possible to increase the teach- 
ing load and has released additional space for boys. 

4 Wilmington, Ohio. The school board has ap- 
proved a budget of $109,360 for the school year 
1932, which is a reduction of .8 per cent from that 
of last year. 

¢ Minneapolis, Minn. The school board has ap- 
pointed Dr. Fred Engelhardt, of the University of 
Minnesota as chairman of the school-budget ad- 
visory commission which is to have charge of the 
revision of the school budget to conform to the 
order of the board of estimate and taxation. 


WHEATON ADOPTS TEACHER’S CONTRACT 


The boards of education of High School Dist. 
No. 95 and Grade School Dist. No. 36, at Wheaton, 
Ill., at a meeting on October 1, adopted a new 
teacher’s contract, in which is incorporated a policy 
of discontinuing the services of women teachers 
who marry. The contract does not affect those 
teachers at present on the staff, but will apply to 
those who contract a marriage in the future. The 


contract provides for the payment of salaries in 
ten equal installments, obliges the teacher to ac- 
cept such assignments or transfers as the superin- 
tendent may direct, and includes an oath to support 
the constitution. 


REPORT OF NATIONAL ADVISORY 
COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION 


The Report of the National Advisory Committee 
on Education, appointed by President Hoover in 
May, 1929, to study the general question of Fed- 
eral Relations to Education, has been submitted to 
the President and is now released to the public. 
The report is in two volumes: Part I is an approxi- 
mately 150-page document containing the Commit- 
tee Findings and Recommendations. Part II is a 
450-page bulletin entitled Basic Facts. 


The recommendations include the following: 

That a Department of Education with a Secretary 
of Education at its head be established in the Federal 
Government, in accordance with the following sp2cifica- 
tions. 

Transfer the present U. S. Office of Education to the 
new department to become the “nucleus” of the de- 
partment. 

Transfer the staff and functions of the Federal 
Board for Vocational Education to the now depart- 
ment, first abolishing the Board itself and amending 
the Smith-Hughes Act of 1917 by repealing those pro- 
visions that require state matching of Federal funds 
and Federal approval of state plans and standards and 
that give Federal officials authority to withhold funds. 

Leave those Federal educational activ'ties which are 
instrumental or incidental to proper administration of 
some other primary function of the Federal Govern- 
ment under the jurisdiction of the Department which 
is responsible for that primary function. This would 
leave Indian education in the Bureau of Indian Affairs 
for example. 

Establish an Interdepartmental Council on Educa- 
tion to codrdinate the policies and procedures of these 
dispersed Federal educational activities. 

No regulatory or executive responsib'l'ties would be 
vested in the new department. It would be a depart- 
ment functioning under the original powers and duties 
given in 1867 to the Department of Education created 
then and made two years later into a Bureau, the 
U. S. Bureau of Education now called the U. S. Office 
of Education: As stated in the act they were to in- 


clude: “collecting statistics and facts as shall show 
the condition and progress of Education in the several 
States and Territoriis, and of diffusing such informa- 
tion respecting the organization and management of 
schools and school systems, and methods of teaching, 
as shall aid the people of the United States in the 
establishment and maintenance of efficient school sys- 
tems, and otherwise promote the cause of education 
throughout the country.” 

The department recommended would “have no 
legal or financial power and no regulatory or execu- 
tive authority, direct or indirect, explicit or im- 
plied, by which it may control the social purposes 
and specific processes of education.” 

This report was adopted at the last meeting of 
the committee, held October 6, 1931, by a 43 to 8 
vote. Two minority reports are included in the re- 
port of the committee as it is printed. 

Relative to Federal financial aid to the States 
for educational purposes, the committee has sev- 
eral recommendations. Because of the national 
study of school finances now being made by the 
U. S. Office of Education by special act of Con- 
gress, it believes that definite steps relative to aid 
should not be taken until this study is completed. 
It recommends, however, that the States be free 
to use the monies now appropriated for special ed- 
ucational work without being required to match 
them with equal State monies, and also that they 
may use these monies without Federal authority 
to approve or reject State plans. The committee 
says in effect: 

Amend those existing laws which give or tend to 
give the Federal Government and its agencies power 
to interfere with the autonomy of the States in mat- 
ters of education. 

Make all future grants to States as grants of educa- 
tion in general, expendable by each State for any or 
all educational purposes as the State itself may direct. 
All grants should be apportioned to the States on the 
basis of adequate educational and financial studies. 
Each State would make each year a complete report 
of its uses of the Federal grants to the Federal central 
headquarters for education, but the office would have 
no power of approval or rejection of the uses. 

Restrict the audits of the Federal Government to 
those of the Treasury Department merely to determine 


whether or not monies granted have been spent for 
education. 
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Sales and Service Offices: 
CLEVELAND ° CINCINNATI 


NEW YORK 
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It saves time and energy for every member of the faculty to 
have Strowger P-A-X installed in the building. There are 
fewer interruptions to classroom supervision—to the well- 
ordered routine of the entire school. A teaeher in a distant 
classroom can settle a problem by a short, private conver- 
sation with the principal—without leaving her room. The 
principal can give an order to the janitor, answer a request 
from the monitor in the study hall, call a conference—all 
within the space of a few seconds over his Strowger P-A-X 
Monophone. e Strowger P-A-X is so convenient that it invites 
use. Just dial—there’s your party! All operation is entirely 
automatic and the simple, sturdy switchboard is serviced by 
the school electrician. Instruments and switchboard are 
built by the originator of the dial telephone. That answers: 
‘*How long and how inexpensively will it serve us?’ Already 
198 schools and colleges find Strowger P-A-X indispensable. 


Write today for School 
Circular 1527, Automatic 


Electric Inc., 1033 West 
Van Buren St., Chicago 


P-A-X 


PRIVATE AUTOMATIC EXCHANGE 


PHILADELPHIA STROWGER AUTOMATIC — 


PITTSBURGH DIAL 8 





* WASHINGTON. D. 
PAUL * KANSAS CITY, 


Cc. 





@® FROM THE P-A-X 
BLUE BOOK OF USERS 
SCHOOL LINES 
Austin Senior High School, 
Chicago, Illinois 90 
William Beaumont High 


School, St. Louis, Mo _100 


Case Technical High School 


Detroit, Michigan 125 
Pratt Institute 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 125 
University of the Philippines 

Manila, P. I. 60 


. AND MANY OTHERS 
—ASK FOR THIS BOOK! 


* ATLANTA * DETROIT 
MO. * LOS ANGELES 
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At last a siphon-jet closet 
that won’t overflow 


Now Crane Co. offers its latest contri- 
bution to plumbing progress . . .a full 
siphon-jet closet which adds to the 
advantages of the best closets produced 
in recent years @ special patented feature 
which safeguards against clogging and 
overflow. 
Specifically this closet has: 

An integral overflow which discharges 


directly into the outlet when the regular 
trap-way becomes clogged. 


The downleg of the overflow is much 
larger inareathan theinlet; enabling any- 





Empire closet C 10930 with integral overflow 


feature and Alpha water-controlled flush valve 


thing entering the inlet to pass the outlet. 
The trap-way will pass a 236” diameter ball. 
Full siphon-jet action. 


A 3” water seal and 10” x 14” water sur- 

face are maintained at all times. 
These features particularly recommend 
this closet for school building and 
modernizing. Like any Crane mate- 
rials it can be purchased for moderniz- 
ing purposes under the Crane Budget 
Plan, for only a few dollars down, the 
balance in small monthly sums. 


CRANE CO., GENERAL OFFICES: 836 S. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 


NEW YORK: 23 W. 44TH STREET 


Branches and Sales Offices in One Hundred and Ninety Cities 
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“We have used Car-Na-Var for 
more than three years with grati- 
fying results,” reports Henderson- 
ville City Schools, Hendersonville, N.C. 


“VA 
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$1 BOOK SENT FREE 


Every person interested in the effi- 







tant. For free copy write to 


If children should be 


trained to be clean 


the question of adequate washing and drying facilities cannot be 











“\ cient and economical maintenance 
S24 of floors should have a copy of 
gee “Floor Research”. Written by 
a nationally-known floor consul- 


oi i Continental Car-Na-Var Corp. 
“°\ 1820 National Ave., Brazil, Ind. 





passed over lightly in the school. Proper drying is one incentive 
to regular washing. Few schools have sufficient towels to allow 


every child to wash at recess periods and 
before lunch. Simple mathematics will show 
that. 

However, high towel expense is no longer 
necessary. The new “SF” SANI-DRI with 
its new power, increased air flow and mis- 
chief-proof features is the modern service for 
the up-to-date school. It offers a healthier, 
chap-preventing dry, ready whenever needed. 
Saves 60% to 90% of towel costs and pro- 
vides years of steady service. See this new 
SANI-DRI, install it now to further your 
plans for child cleanliness. 


Send for a copy of our new booklet, “The Air- 
way to Efficiency,” describing the outstanding 
betterments incorporated in the new “SF” Model. 


Electrical Division, 


CHICAGO HARDWARE 


FOUNDRY COMPANY 
North Chicago, Illinois 
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A W &T Solution Feed Chlorinator sterilizes the pool water of the 


Cleveland Heights High School, Cleveland, Obio. 


**Swim in 





Drinking Water” 


SP-16a 
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PROPERTY RISES IN VALUE 
TWELVE PER CENT 


The U. S. Office of Education, in a recent report, 
shows that school property throughout the United 
States has increased approximately 12 per cent in 
value since 1929. It was estimated that at the end 
of 1930. the value of school property had reached 
the unprecedented figure of $6,165,689.878. 

The public schools, in addition to property val- 
ued at over $6.000,000,000, have themselves be- 
come great spenders. Aside from what is expended 
in the form of salaries, something like $400,000,000 
is spent annually for capital outlay. This involves 
real estate purchases, the construction of build- 
ings, the buying of school equipment. 

The rapid growth of education since 1900 has 
resulted in the increasing importance of public 
schools among the great enterprises of the nation. 
Since 1900 the enrollment in the schools has dou- 
bled from 15,500,000 to approximately 31,000,000. 
As the enrollments have doubled, building has gone 
forward rapidly and billions of dollars have been 
invested in schools, supplies, and equipment to 
meet modern needs. In 1929, nearly $40,000,000 
was expended for busses and transportation to 
and from school, a responsibility unassumed by 


most school systems until the advent of the auto- 
mobile. 


THE MARION SCHOOL-IMPROVEMENT 
PROGRAM 


The board of education of Marion, Ohio, during 
the past two and one-half years, carried out a 
rather extensive school-improvement program, at 
a cost for the entire program of $700,000. 

lhe program comprised the construction of an 
elementary school and a junior high school, the 
purchase of three school sites, and the remodeling 
and expansion of four existing schools. All of the 
program was completed in accordance with the 
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plans approved by the voters. The new elementary 
school. which was built as a unit of a future com- 
plete plant, contains ten classrooms and an audi- 
torium, and was erected at a cost of $105,000, in- 
cluding the landscaping, architects’ fees, and side- 
walks. The junior high school, which accommodates 
the pupils of the seventh, eighth, and ninth grades, 
has a capacity of 900 pupils in 79 pupil stations 
and special rooms, and was erected at a cost of 
$284.000, including architects’ fees, sidewalks, and 
grading. 

The completion of the building program raises 
the standard of the school plant and provides ade- 
quate accommodations for all the school children 
of the city. 


NEW YORK STATE SCHOOL-BUILDING LAW 
UPHELD BY COURT OF APPEALS 

The Court of Appeals of New York state, in a 
decision affecting the Brockport case, has upheld 
the state law authorizing the state superintendent 
of public instruction to lay out central school dis- 
tricts. The decision settles the question of the 
soundness of central-schoo!-district bonds floated to 
erect buildings, and will eventually clear the way 
for $10,000,000 worth of new school construction 
in the state. 

The Brockport case dates from 1927, when Mr. 
H. C. Gardner, a taxpayer of Brockport, brought 
an action in the court with a claim that a tax 
levied for a new central district was illegal because 
the taxpayers had not authorized it. He contended 
that the law giving the authority to the state su- 
perintendent was an illegal delegation of legislative 
power. The education department’s defense was 
that the laying out of such districts was an ad- 
ministrative function vested in the department’s 
head. 

With the closing of the case, the building-and- 
grounds division of the state education depart- 
ment approved five school-construction projects 
involving a cost of $1,190,000. 


BUILDING NEWS 


4 Albany, N. Y. In an attempt to balance the 
budget of the state, Governor Roosevelt has re- 
cently cut $4,000.000 from the estimates of the 





education department. The reduction was effected 
by limiting the building program for the state 
educational institutions during the coming year. 
The education department has about $6,000,000 in 
mandatory increases which must be met next year, 
and it is the purpose of the state officials to keep 
the full financial program within reasonable limits, 
in view of these increases and the general need for 
economy in state government. 

# Whitehouse, Ohio. The voters recently ap- 
proved a bond issue of $85,000 for a new high 
school. 

¢ Bucyrus, Ohio. Pending the sale of additional 
bonds of an $80,000 bond issue approved last year 
for general renovation of the schools, the board of 
education has authorized the payment of 40 per 
cent of present outstanding bills incident to the 
repairs and new additions to buildings. The re- 
mainder of the amount owed by the board will be 
paid upon the sale of additional bonds. 

4 Architects Cervin & Stuhr, of Rock Island, IIl., 
have been selected as architects for the three new 
school buildings to be erected at Macomb. The 
building program provides for the erection of a 
junior high school and two grade schools, and the 
remodeling of the present high-school building. 
Contracts for the new buildings will be awarded 
January 1, 1932. 

¢ Elgin, Ill. The school board has awarded con- 
tracts for the construction of a new senior high 
school, which is to cost approximately $193,302. 
Mr. Wm. B. Ittner, St. Louis, Mo., is the architect. 

¢Summit-Argo, Ill. The school board has com- 
pleted the erection of a school unit in the Bedford 
Park community, at a cost of $30,000. The build- 
ing, which contains three classrooms and a com- 
munity room, is intended to care for the primary 
grades. 

4 The new Education Building for the State Edu- 
cation Department of Pennsylvania was dedicated 
at Harrisburg on November 4. A suitable dedi- 
catory program was carried out under the direc- 
tion of the State Education Department. 


4 Greenport, N. Y. The voters have approved a 
bond issue of $550,000 for the erection of a grade 
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Advantages of the Wisconsin Athletic 
Accident-Benefit Plan 


The Wisconsin Interscholastic Athletic Associa- 
tion (composed of over 440 schools), under its 
athletic accident-benefit plan, paid out in 1930, 
and 1931, a total of $5,330 for 101 injuries under 
its benefit schedule. Over 18,000 student athletes 
were insured during this period, at an average cost 
of 30 cents. 

The plan was initiated for the purpose of devel- 
oping a service for boys who participated in athlet- 
ics, by protecting them against expense due to 
injuries sustained in competitions, or in preparation 
for competitions. The courts have ruled without 
exception, that the school organizations are not 
responsible for accidents to students. If claims are 
paid by organizations within the school, or by 
boards of education, such payments are illegal, and 
those paying out the fund may be held personally 
liable for the money so expended. 

The cost of the athletic accident-benefit plan to 
the W.1.A.A. for 1930-31 was as follows: 


Cash received for examination 


fd permit cards.....0.66... $ 303.73 
SPUN eos EST hhc SS teas $260.00 
EES ee es ene 61.25 
DUPRE fioiic i crcinckoses: Sie aiarebre aieKt 319.00 
Office furniture and fixtures.... 319.40 
Medical Byaminer ........<... 25.00 
Athletic accident-benefit claims. 6,314.65 
OSE AG WER, 655 i59 000-900 6,010.92 


The actual cost of operation of the plan for the 
year, including equipment, was $750. Last year the 
schedule produced these results: 

No. Injured 
Entire sight of one eye, if ir- 

Tn a a ee Te 

Both arms broken above the 


$200 0 


MINE Fs sadainmieciaaierens 150 0 
Both legs broken above the knees 150 0 
Both bones of either arm broken 

between wrist and elbow..... 100 5 
Both bones of either leg broken 

between ankle and knee...... 100 6 
Either leg broken above knee... 100 1 
Either arm broken above the 

NE 5:/4.4:5-443 643 0404s a e088 75 6 
Either bone of either leg broken 

between ankle and knee...... 50 19 
Either bone of either arm broken 

between wrist and elbow....: 50 17 
Collar bone broken............ 40 47 


A total of 123 claims were presented, of which 
101 were allowed, 17 were refused, and 5 held up 
for additional information. Besides the 123 in- 
juries, 106 schools reported the following: 


Base- Basket-  Foot- 
Injury ball ball ball Track 

Broken teeth........ 16 5 
Broken fingers ...... 1 7 10 
Broken nose........ 4 7 
ee 3 8 
Broken bone in foot. 6 1 
Broken wrist ....... 2 4 
ee ee ee 2 5 34 7 
MN Sa 55.00 494054 1 
Torn tendons....... 8 
Dislocations ........ 1 1 5 4 
Water on knee...... 1 2 4 
a 2 9 3 2 
Broken skulls ....... 2 
Ruptured blood 

WEES 6:635:30.500%:4 1 1 
Ruptured kidneys... 3 


The first year’s results showed that the plan 
offered a real opportunity for service. It also 
showed that, before a complete schedule of ben- 
efits is possible, a sum of not less than from $10,- 
000 to $12,000 a year must be available for this 
purpose. Only accidents requiring medical attention 
were reported. While a majority of the benefits 
paid were for football injuries, substantial sums 
were paid for injuries in baseball, track, and 
basketball. A study shows that, under the 1931-32 
schedule, the amount paid for basketball will be 
materially increased, as the injuries added to the 
schedule predominate in this sport. 

The W.I.A.A. board of control realized shortly 
after the first of the year, that the ordinary in- 
come of the association would be inadequate to 
carry the plan. Last year’s benefits had been paid 
from the association’s surplus, received mainly 
from basketball tournaments. Only one of two 
alternatives was possible. The first was the organ- 
ization of an independent insurance company, and 


the second was an increase in dues. The increase 
in dues appeared advisable from the standpoint of 
administration and cost. 

A careful study was then made of the entire 
matter, both, from the standpoint of benefits paid 
to the schools, as well as the cost to the different 
classes of schools under increased dues. The in- 
creased dues to be effective during the year 1931- 
32 are as follows: 

A schools from $10.00 to $40.00 
B schools from 5.00 to 15.00 
C schools from 3.00 to 7.50 

The following shows the percentage of revenue 
which the increasing dues will bring to the amount 
actually paid out this year to each class of schools. 


Increase Paid Out Percentage 
Ces ess $ 900 $1,200 75 
Cie © sxx. 1,400 2,100 67 
CIES AS aces 1,210 1,800 66 


Through the codperation of Wisconsin high- 
school principals, reports were received from 59 
schools, listing injuries other than those on the 
1930-31 schedule of benefits. These reports, as well 
as the 105 returns received on the regularly sched- 
uled benefits, were made the basis for the revised 
schedule for this year which is as follows: 


Entire sight of one eye, if irrevocably lost... $200.00 
Both arms broken above the elbow......... 150.00 
Both legs broken above the knees.......... 150.00 
Both bones of either leg broken between 

UIE: SUNN CG ogi ks. 2h eae wKioiawede< 100.00 
Both bones of either arm broken between 

MEINE SOE SOTROW 656k ccdicddawcee ta eaten 75.00 
Either leg broken above the knee........... 75.00 
Either arm broken above the elbow........ 50.00 
Either bone of either leg broken between 

Ge NG RUE oak chek ka dheaaeees sows 40.00 
Either bone of either arm broken between 

WING ON SIO bois 500 hese secawiseaes 35.00 
PeaMNPRTIRUNNRIRS Rico ah iS ty. vey cad hers OG ASS 30.00 
PONE oe fo Od a ork-n ore Fata ake 4 Sees 10.00 
oe eee eee Cee rT os rere 10.00 
DIGnen WUMG TA HONG ....... cic i cccccsscacess 7.50 
POPE. DONG IN 166bis iscsi a eka even 7.50 





C School Law 


SUPREME COURT REFUSES TO REVIEW 
SCHOOL BIBLE CASE 


The Supreme Court of the United States, on 
October 19, refused to consider the challenged 
validity of the provision of the Constitution of 
the State of Washington, prohibiting Bible read- 
ing and instruction in the public schools. The ap- 
peal was dismissed for lack of a substantial federal 
question involved. 

The suit was originally brought in the Washing- 
ton Supreme Court, to compel the state board of 
education to make provision for daily Bible instruc- 
tion in the public schools. A petition incorporat- 
ing the request was presented by Mr. George I. 
Clithero and others with the board in September, 
1930. The board passed a motion that the peti- 
tion be returned to Mr. Clithero, because the board 
had no jurisdiction upon the petition which raised 
a constitutional question. Construing this as a re- 
fusal to act, the petitioners asked the court of the 
state to issue a writ of mandate commanding the 
board to vacate its action, and to receive and grant 
the petition. 

The -state court which ruled that Mr. Clithero 
and his associates could not maintain a suit to 
coerce action by a state officer or board, unless 
they showed a pecuniary loss distinct from that 
suffered by the general public, declared that the 
questions presented had been decided against the 
relators’ contentions in a number of cases, and 
that the state constitution actually forbid every- 
thing that was demanded. 


SCHOOL LAW 
School-District Government 


A school treasurer paying warrants properly 
drawn and signed, issued for unauthorized purposes, 
is not liable, where the warrants were not paid in 
bad faith (N. Dak. laws of 1913, §1168)—School 
Dist. No. 35 of Cass County v. Shinn, 237 North- 
western reporter 693, N. Dak. 
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School-District Property 

A contract awarded by a board of education is 
illegal, if the specifications are so manipulated as 
to shut out competitive bidding, or permit favorit- 
ism (N. Y. Education Law, §875, subd. 8) —Ran- 
dolph McNutt Co. v. Eckert, 177 Northeastern re- 
porter 386, 257, N. Y. 100, affirming an order in re 
Randolph McNutt Co., 247 N. Y. S. 539, 232 App. 
Div. 721, N. Y. 

The failure of specifications for bids on school 
furnishings, to designate quantities of particular 
furniture desired, and time of delivery, was held 
not to invalidate the specifications and the contract 
thereon, awarded on unit prices (N. Y. Education 
Law, §875, subd. 8)—Randolph McNutt Co. v. 
Eckert, 177 Northeastern reporter 386, 257, N. Y. 
100, affirming an order in re Randolph McNutt 
Co., 247 N. Y. S. 539, 232 App. Div. 721, N. Y. 

As regards the liability for negligence, the usual 
and ordinary use of a school district’s auditorium 
for school purposes was an exercise of “govern- 
mental function” (Calif. statutes of 1923, p. 675). 
—Boyce v. San Diego Union High School Dist. of 
San Diego County, 1 P. (2nd) 1037, Calif. App. 

The liability for injury to a man in a school 
district’s auditorium when used in a governmental 
capacity was held a liability, if any, for negligence 
in the exercise of a governmental function, though 
the building was sometimes leased for private pur- 
poses (Calif. statutes of 1923, p. 675, §§1, 2) — 
Boyce v. San Diego Union High School Dist. of 
San Diego County, 1 P. (2d) 1037, Calif. App. — 

That lights illuminating an air duct which the 
injured plaintiff was inspecting had been turned 
off, not having been brought to the attention of 
those in authority, was held not to render the 
school authorities liable (Calif. statutes of 1923, 
p. 675, §§$1, 2).—Bovce v. San Diego Union High 
School Dist. of San Diego County, 1 P. (2nd) 1037, 
Calif. App. 

A board of education is not responsible for negli- 
gence of persons performing a delegable duty for 
the board.—Whitcher v. Board of Education of 
Rensselaer, 251 N. Y. S. 611, 233 App. Div. 184, 
N. Y. App. Div. 

A school board is not responsible for a teacher’s 
negligence in controlling the manner in which the 
children pass from the schoolhouse.—IWhitcher v. 
Board of Education of Rensselaer, 251 N. Y. S. 
611, 233 App. Div. 184, N. Y. App. Div. 

A school board has the care, custody, control, 
and safekeeping of school property, which involves 
a reasonable inspection and repair.—IWhitcher v. 
Board of Education of Rensselaer, 251 N. Y. S. 
611, 233 App. Div. 184, N. Y. App. Div. 

School-District Taxation 

An action to enjoin the conduct of officers of 
a school district fails, where it is shown that the 
acts will not adversely affect the taxpayers, but 
will benefit them.—Simmons v. Board of Educa- 
tion of Crosby, 237 Northwestern reporter 700, 
N. Dak. 

A taxpayer, suing to enjoin an act of an officer 
of a school district, must show that he will be 
injured as a taxpayer.—Simmons v. Board of Edu- 
cation of Crosby, 237 Northwestern reporter 700, 
N. Dak. 

A theater operator suing as a taxpayer was held 
not entitled to enjoin school-district officers from 
renting out a high-school auditorium for theatrical 
entertainments, where there was no showing of 
injury to the taxpayers—Simmons v. Board of 
Education of Crosby, 237 Northwestern reporter 
700, N. D. 


SCHOOL BUILDINGS DO NOT DAMAGE 
NEIGHBORHOODS 

4 The supreme court of the District of Columbia, 
in a suit alleging property damage to home sites 
through the-erection of schools adjacent to them, 
has rendered a decision which clears the way for 
new school construction. The court, in its decision, 
held that individuals have a right to sue for dam- 
ages where their property is lessened in value by 
the erection of objectionable buildings, but ruled 
that playgrounds, parks. and schools are exempt 
from the term “objectionable property.” It was 


pointed out that in view of their location in a~ 


neighborhood, the home owners have no power to 
collect damages in the court for a reduction in the 
value of their property. The decision was given to 
adjust damage suits totaling $150,000 which had 
been brought against the district by several persons 
whose homes were adjacent to a site purchased by 
the district for a new school. 
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SEAL-O-SAN IMPROVES YOUR 
BASKET-BALL! IT PRODUCES A 
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SOUTH SIDE HIGH SCHOOL 


OF FORT WAYNE, INDIANA, SAVED 


Read Hon ge $375 with Seal-O-San 


Custodian Met the 


Problem of Coacues:! Is your gymnasium floor a problem? 
Reconditioning An Old Treat it with Seal-O-San. It is the only floor treat- 
ment that seals, preserves and finishes the gym floor 
Gymnasium Floor and gives 100% sure footing for Basket Ball players. 

: ’ Beware of compounds containing mineral oil or par- 

I nexp ensively . affin, which makes floors sticky or slippery. Seal-O- 
San contains neither. It is guaranteed to produce an 


F you have b di 
IF you have been spending a absolutely non-slippery surface. 


lot of money on your gymnasium 


floor, quit it. Use Seal-O-San. It Seal-O-San has been developed through several 
cost South Side just $34.00 to —_- years of careful laboratory work to meet your prob- 
produce the beautiful floor lem. No wonder it has been welcomed by coaches 
shown above—just $375 less everywhere. Notre Dame, Indiana University, Butler 
than they spent last year for a University, Purdue University and over a thousand 
less satisfactory job. Besides, it other schools have already treated their floors with 
costs much less to keep Seal-O- Seal-O-San. Arrange for it now! It can be done dur- 
San treated floors in playing con- ing the Christmas holidays. Write or wire us. 


ieee The HUNTINGTON LABORATORIES, Inc. 
HUNTINGTON, INDIANA 


Canadian Office and Warehouse, 36 Yonge St.,, Toronto, Canada 


HUNTINGTON 










LABORATORIES 





Huntington Laboratories, Inc., 
: Dept. 4, Huntington, Indiana, i 


We might consider treating our gymna- 
sium floor with Seal-O-San during the Christ- | 
| mas holidays. Rush information immediately. 
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ORDER a LINCOLN Twin Disc 


The Product of 33 Years of Floor Machine 
Building the First Twin Disc Machine Now 
Flattered by Being Imitated. 


HE LINCOLN Twin Disc will keep school floors in 
perfect condition thruout the school year—and will lower 
your floor maintenance cost appreciably! With reduced 


budgets this SAVING is important. 
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and junior-senior high school. The building will 
contain 40 classrooms, in addition to an auditorium 
and gymnasium, and is being erected from plans 
prepared by Architects Tooker & Marsh, New York 
City. 

4 Battle Creek, Mich. A site near the business 
district of the city has been assured for a new 
junior high school and civic auditorium, with the 
presentation of a gift of $100,000 by the W. K. 
Kellogg Foundation. Mr. Kellogg had previously 
given $500,000 for the construction of the building. 
The gift was made at this time so that work 
might start immediately and thus relieve the un- 
employment situation. 

¢ Bellwood, Ill. The school board has begun 
the erection of a new school, which will be com- 
pleted in January, 1932. The building is being 
erected from plans prepared by Messrs. Royer, 
Dangley & Smith, architects, of Urbana, IIl. 

¢Svracuse, N. Y. Ten million dollars’ worth of 
school-construction work, including a building in 
South Onondaga, will be started immediately as a 
result of a recent opinion of the New York Court 
of Appeals in upholding the central school law. 
The decision upholds the power of the state com- 
missioner to establish consolidated schools and it 
also insures the soundness of the bonds which have 
been authorized for new schools. 

4 Brimfield, Ohio. The board of education has 
asked for a bond issue of $25,000 this year for 
new school construction. 

4 Ripley, Ohio. The voters have approved a 
school-bond issue of $30,000 for a new school 
building. 

4 Lima, Ohio. The voters of Bath township, 
Allen county, have approved a bond issue of $91,- 
000 for a new high school. 

4 Freeport, Ill. The board of education has or- 
dered an appraisal of the school property. The 
appraisal seeks to bring the insurance on buildings 
to a common standard and to take advantage of 
the economies to be realized. 

4 Strasburg, Ohio. The voters have approved a 
bond issue of $100,000 for a new high school. 


tion. 


Saves 214 Times (259%) Its Cost 


A certified survey made by Neilsen Engineers showed the 
LINCOLN saves 21% times (259%) its cost each year. 
Furthermore, the same survey showed the LINCOLN'S work 


was far superior to hand work! 


Investigate — 


To you who are responsible for your school’s condition, for 
your school's finances these facts should warrant an investiga- 
Write for LINCOLN Catalog and Free Trial Offer. 
We will gladly let you see how much better work the LIN- 
COLN will do—at a lower cost—in your own school. 


LINCOLN~SCHLUETER 


FLOOR-MACHINERY CoO., INC. 
214 W. GRAND AVENUE CHICAGO, ILL 
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SCRUBS ~-WAXES —- 


# South Bend, Ind. The school board has in- 
creased the amount of insurance carried on the 
schools. All of the buildings will be protected by 
tornado and wind-storm insurance. A survey of 
the buildings revealed that a number were under- 
insured on the basis of the property valuation. 

¢ Oil City, Pa. The voters of the city recently 
approved a bond issue of $600,000 for new school 
construction. The bond issue proposal followed a 
ee ee ee ee eee 


SCHOOL-BUILDING CONSTRUCTION 

During the month of October, the issuance 
of school bonds and the contracts for the 
erection of school buildings struck a new low 
point for the year 1931. The total of school- 
bond sales for the month amounted to $3,259,- 
000. The largest sales were made in the states 
of New York state where the sales amounted 
to $841,000, Pennsylvania where a total of 
$546,500 was sold, and New Jersey where the 
sales were $269,000. Only 21 states reported 
bond sales during October. 

According to the Dodge Reports, the total 
contracts let for educational buildings during 
the month of October in 37 states amounted 
to $14,659,400. These represented 193 projects, 
involving a total of 2,381,700 sq. ft. of floor 
space. 

In 11 western states, according to Bruce’s 
Weekly School Reporter, a total of 59 school- 
building projects were undertaken, and the 
contracts let amounted to $4,611,866. 

The average return for school bonds sold 
during the month of October was 4.34 per 
cent. 

Building materials, according to a report of 
the U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, reached 
a new low point during the month of Novem- 
ber, 1931. While the figures are not final, 
building materials cost 71.5 on the basis of a 
wholesale-price index number of 100 in 1926. 
Oe ee ee ee ee eee ee 


POLISHES 


The LINCOLN Twin Disc is built in 12 Models 


—each one to do a Special job especially well. 
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survey of the school needs made by the state edu- 
cation department at Harrisburg. 


¢ Findlay, Ohio. The school board has adopted 
a new blanket form of insurance, which is intended 
to cover all buildings. The appraisement of the 
buildings has been reduced 25 per cent through 
depreciation, lower building and replacement costs. 


4 Bellaire, Ohio. The bonded debt of the city 
school district is $477,600, which covers the period 
from July, 1929, to September, 1931. The largest 
amount of the bond issue is $350,000 for a new 
high school, of which $252,000 remains to be paid. 


THE JULIUS ROSENWALD FUND FOR 
SCHOOLHOUSE CONSTRUCTION 
IN THE SOUTH 


The Julius Rosenwald Fund, which more than any 
other agency has been responsible for the improvement 
of school buildings for colored children throughout the 
South, has been slowly shifting its work during the 
past year, according to a report just issued by Mr. S. L. 
Smith, director of the fund for southern schools. Con- 
siderable sums of money have been spent for improv- 
ing transportation to Negro high schools and for en- 
larging school library facilities. 

During the year ending July 1, 1931, the Julius 
Rosenwald Fund cooperated in the construction of 
256 building projects—177 schools, 14 teachers’ homes. 
34 vocational school buildings, and 31 additions to 
schools. The schools were erected in Alabama, Mis- 
sissippi, Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Lou- 
isiana, Maryland, Missouri, North Carolina, Oklahoma. 
South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, and Virginia. 

The total cost of the 256 completed projects is 
$2,327,989, with the Negroes contributing $208,909 or 
8.97 per cent, the whites $107,699 or 4.63 per cent, the 
school authorities $1,681,488 or 72.23 per cent, and the 
Rosenwald Fund $329,893 or 14.17 per cent. 

The 5,295 buildings erected by the aid of the Fund 
to July 1, 1931, are located in 878 counties of 15 south- 
ern states. Aid has also been given to 1,048 school 
libraries for both elementary and high schools, the 
fund paying one third the cost plus transportation. 

During the brief space of two years, the school-bus 
transportation project has accumulated a momentum 
sufficient to transport approximately 9,000 Negro pupils 
to consolidated high schools, traveling a distance ot 
7,000 miles daily, the major part of the expense being 
borne from public funds. 
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Ferronal Newsok. 
_-$chool Officials 


DEATH OF J. E. BURKE OF BOSTON 

Dr. Jeremiah E. Burke, superintendent of schools of 
Boston, died suddenly at his home on October 28, fol- 
lowing an attack of heart disease. Dr. Burke was 64 
years old. 

Jeremiah E. Burke was born June 25, 1867, and was 
a graduate of Colby College in the class of 1890. In 
1893 he became superintendent of schools in Water- 
ville, Me., and after two years of service, was ap- 
pointed superintendent at Marlboro. A year later he 
went to Lawrence, and in 1904 went to Boston as 
assistant superintendent. In 1921 he became superin- 
tendent of the Boston schools. Dr. Burke had given 
40 vears of his life to the service of education, and 25 
of these years were spent in the service of the Boston 
schools. 

Dr. Burke was given the honorary degree of doctor 
of literature by his alma mater in 1915, the degree of 
doctor of laws by Villanova College in 1922, and a 
similar degree by Holy Cross College in 1925. 


DEATH TAKES SUPT. EDWARD C. GLASS 

Dr. Edward C. Glass, superintendent of schools of 
Lynchburg, Va., died at the Lynchburg Memorial Hos- 
pital on October 27, following an illness which began 
last August. Dr. Glass had carried on his work for the 
schools even after entering the hospital. 

Dr. Glass, who was born September 7, 1852, in 
Lynchburg, began his educational career at the age of 
18. He was made superintendent of schools in January, 
1879. and went immediately to work to reéstablish the 
high school. In 1881 he established a system of normal- 
school instruction for those who expected to teach 
after finishing the high school. 

A special tribute was paid Dr. Glass by the Lynch- 
burg teachers and officials, at a banquet at the end of 
his fiftieth year as superintendent, when one of the 
speakers said: “The history of the development and 
expansion of the public-school system is the history of 
the sympathetic codperation of a school board and 
teachers, united with the unselfish efforts, vision, and 
patience of Dr. Glass.” 

DEATH OF SUPT. WARD OF 
FORT WAYNE, IND. 

Louis C. Ward, superintendent of schools of Fort 

Wayne, Ind., died in a hospital at London, Ky., on 
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November 9, following fatal injuries in an automobile 
accident on the Dixie Highway. 
Mr. Ward, who was born in Batesville, Ind., was a 


graduate of Indiana University in the class of 1904. 
He had served as superintendent of the Fort Wayne 
schools for eleven years and had formerly served as 
principal of the high school. Before going to Fort 
Wayne in 1907, he had served as an instructor in the 
high school at Huntington for three years. During his 
period of service, Mr. Ward was responsible for the 
carrying out of an extensive building program which 
resulted in the construction of a number of new school 
buildings. 


NEWS OF OFFICIALS 


¢ The school board of Danbury, Conn., has reorgan- 
ized for the school year, with the election of Dr. 
NATHANIEL SELLECK as president, Mr. Tuomas J. 
BoweEN, vice-president, and P. N. SuNDERLAND, secre- 
tary. Mr. R. A. McLean and Mr. G. H. WILKINSON 
were elected as new members of the board. 


4 Mr. O. B. Martner has been elected president of 
the school board of Windsor, Conn. 


@ Mr. E. W. Lawyer has resigned from the board of 
education of Cambridge, Ohio, after a service of six 
years. Mr. T. S. MooreHEAD has been elected as the 
new member to succeed Mr. Lawyer. 


4 The announcement is made that Carrott R. REED 
will be reélected for a second three-year term in 
February. 


@ CHartes A. GREATHOUSE, who was state superin- 
tendent of public instruction of Indiana for three terms, 
died on November 5, in an Indianapolis hospital, at 
the age of 62. Mr. Greathouse, who was a native of 
Indiana, was a graduate of the Central Normal College 
of Danville and of the State University. After an ex- 
tended teaching career in the schools of Hendrick and 
Posey counties, he became state superintendent of pub- 
lic instruction. He was a trustee of the Indiana Teach- 
ers’ College, and since retiring from office, was an 
officer in a printing firm in Indianapolis. Since 1924, 
he was secretary of the Democratic National Com- 
mittee. 

@ Mr. J. R. Mitcuert has been appointed as prin- 
cipal of the high school at Seymour, Iad., to succeed 
B. R. Stewart. 

4 The school board of Seymour, Ind., 
ized for the school year, with the reélection of MR. 
D. A. BoLtInceR as president, Mr. C. E. Loertz as 
treasurer, and Mr. J. H. Conner as secretary. 


has reorgan- 





ste Higher First Coal 


At today's prices for SOFI Oak Flooring, 
it is possible to cater to tenants’ prefer- 
ence for Hardwood Floors without pay- 
ing a premium over the cost of floor 
coverings less durable or attractive. 

In pattern, design and color, the in- 
comparable beauty of SOF! Oak is a 
compelling appeal in today's keen com- 
petition for occupancy. 

Treated with the newly perfected, dura- 
ble finishes now available, SOFI Oak 
Floors will outlast the life of the build- 
ing itself and provide the irreducible 
minimum in maintenance cost. 

Write today for authentic specifications and our 


exhaustive book on How to Lay and Finish SOFI Oak 
Flooring. Address Industries Research Division— 





# Ohio school-board elections: East Liverpool, 
Georce Brian, C. F. Kinsey, JosepH T. CROXALL; 
Lorain, D. W. Lawrence, Dr. S. V. Burtey; Darling- 
ton township, Beaver county, GEORGE SUTHERIN; 
Mansfield, CLaupeE Bracy, Leo Ketchum; Montpelier, 
Victor LocxHartT, A. J. Brown; Fremont, Dr. B. O. 
KreiLick, Mrs. ErHer Hormes, Cart F. Hew; Jack- 
son township, near Fremont, JosepH MILterR, A. D. 
CHANEY; Bedford, IrRvinc WaTEeRBURY, ERNEsT R. 
Scovitte, Lynn L. Horton, Mrs. Atonzo DRAKE. 

# Mr. C. H. Fincu, president of the board of edu- 
cation at Fort Madison, Iowa, died at a Des Moines 
hospital on October 30. He had been a member of the 
board for a number of years and had served several 
terms as president. 

@ Burt W. Reep has been appointed assistant su- 
perintendent of the Los Angeles, Calif., schools. He 
came to the school system in 1887. Beginning with 
1911 he became principal of the first junior high school 
established in Los Angeles. 

4 Mr. Wirsur DvuFFIELD, of Eaton, Ohio, has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Lanier. 

@ Jesse M. Scupper, superintendent of schools at 
Huntington, Ind., was recently awarded the Kiwanis 
honors for distinctive community service. 


@ Mr. Joun Dretricn, 73, for nearly twenty years 
superintendent of schools at Helena, Mont., died at 
his home in that city on October 10, following an at- 
tack of heart disease. Mr. Dietrich went to Helena 
from Colorado Springs in 1910, succeeding J. Randall 
Condon. He retired in 1929 because of ill health. 


@ Mr. L. E. Henperson, formerly principal of the 
high school at Concordia, Kans., has become principal 
of the high school at Beatrice, Nebr. Mr. H. D. Karns, 


formerly of Plainville, succeeds Mr. Henderson at 
Concordia. 
@ Supt. R. J. Muttins, of Tucumcari, N. Mex., has 


entered upon his seventh consecutive year of service in 
the schools. 


4 Mr. Joun V. B. Hicu, of Spartanburg, S. C., has 
become principal of the high school at Wewahitchka, 
Fla. 

@ Mr. Joun Hatt has been reélected as principal of 
the high school at Port Saint Joe, Fla. 

@ Supt. R. E. Linnstept, of Becker, Minn., has com- 
pleted graduate work for a master of arts degree in 
administration and supervision at the University of 
Minnesota. 

4 Mr. W. R. Gopwin, formerly of Fulton, Ind., has 
become principal of the junior high school at La Porte. 
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Fchool hysiene 


DENTAL DECAY AND CORRECTION 
AMONG SCHOOL CHILDREN 


Recent data on teeth conditions have revealed 
that, while a good deal is known about the condi- 
tion of teeth in the mouths of adults, little detailed 
data is available on conditions affecting the teeth 
of children. Even the simple problem of finding 
the real prevalence of carious teeth among children 
is rather complicated, first, because of the presence 
of both temporary and permanent teeth with tend- 
ency to decay, and second, because of the fact 
that a few years’ difference in the age of a child 
makes considerable difference, not only in the ex- 
tent to which teeth decay, but even in the number 
of teeth that are found in the mouth. 

With the idea of determining the real prevalence 
of decayed teeth among children, Miss Amanda L. 
Stoughton, acting assistant surgeon, and Miss 
Verna Thornhill Meaker, dental hygienist, of the 
U. S. Public Health Service, undertook an ex- 
amination of the mouths of a large number of 
school children in various localities of the United 
States. The examinations were made by a per- 
sonnel trained in dentistry, and with the aid of the 
necessary instruments to examine the teeth thor- 
oughly and to locate all caries. The condition of 
each temporary and permanent tooth, whether de- 
cayed, filled, or missing was indicated on a chart. 

The examinations were made during a three-year 
period, extending from the fall of 1922 to the 
summer of 1925. During the first year, 2,749 ex- 
aminations were made in Springfield, Mo., and in 
towns in Illinois; during the next year, 5,274 chil- 
dren were examined in Columbus, Ga.; and during 
the school year 1924-25, 4,412 were examined in 
Hagerstown, Md. 

The findings of the survey indicated that the 
highest percentage of children having carious tem- 
porary teeth occur in the 7- and 8-year-old groups, 
while the highest incidence of ‘remaining roots” 
(badly decayed teeth) is among 8-year-old chil- 
dren. Six-year-old children have the highest per- 
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BUILT LABORATORY AND 
VOCATIONAL FURNITURE 


Higher Utility Value At Better Purchasing Price 


The expansive factory facilities distinguishing Kimball's laboratory 
and vocational furniture production, and the expertly thorough 
understandings, of this important branch of school room requirement, 
obtain for the purchaser the two essential advantages combined in 
higher utility value, at better purchasing price. The large 
cloth bound Kimball “Laboratory And Vocational Furniture’ 
Catalog is interestingly complete and valuable to have and refer 
to....sent gratis upon request. 


W. W. KIMBALL COMPANY, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Established 1857 
Laboratory and Vocational Furniture Division 
Eastern Sales Offices 


of 


Sales. New York City. 





centage of temporary teeth with fistulas (ulcerated 
roots). The number of children with filled tempo- 
rarv teeth is so small as to be negligible. 

The percentages of children having permanent 
teeth decayed, missing, or filled increases rapidly 
up to the eighth year, and more slowly among older 
children. The incidence of unfilled caries of promi- 
nent teeth increases with age. There were more 
children at 14 and 15 years than at other ages 
with permanent teeth nearly destroyed by caries. 
The percentages of children with permanent teeth 
filled, as well as those with permanent teeth ex- 
tracted, increase with age. 

Considering both temporary and permanent teeth 
together, it was apparent that about 90 per cent 
of the children in each group had one tooth or more 
decayed, missing, or filled. A much greater pro- 
portion of younger children than of older children 
had unfilled, carious teeth. A great preponderance 
of younger children had at least one tooth nearly 
destroyed by caries. The number of children with 
filled teeth is much higher in the older than in the 
younger age groups. The percentages of children 
having teeth with fistulas (ulcerated roots) are 
relatively high among children under 10 years 
of age. 

In making the examinations, the investigators 
sought. to build up a standardized technique by ex- 
amining the same children and comparing the re- 
sults of their examinations. It was believed that 
later examinations by these investigators separate- 
ly might be usable for comparative purposes. While 
reéxaminations were made in Hagerstown in later 
years, the present study includes only the findings 
of the original examinations. 


KEEP THE SCHOOLS OPEN 


A recent bulletin of the department of health of 
Tennessee urges that the schools be kept open dur- 
ing minor epidemics. The plea which may be ob- 
served by school and public health officials, reads 
as follows: 

“In many sections of the state, minor epidemics 
have occurred or threatened. Too frequently, the 
first action of the school authorities is to close the 
schools in an effort to prevent further spread of 
the disease. To close the schools is sometimes the 
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wisest thing to do, but more often it does more 
harm than good. Such action should never be taken 
without first consulting the local health authorities. 

“As long as children are in school, they are un- 
der observation. At the first indication of sickness, 
the teacher or health officer should send the child 
home. Children in school are kept more or less 
apart. There is less opportunity for the exchange 
of toys, food, or candy from one individual to 
another in school. At the first indication of sick- 
ness from other children, the sick should be sep- 
arated from the well and sent home.” 


HYGIENE AND SANITATION 

4 Lemont, Ill. With the opening of the school 
year, the schools have resumed the serving of mid- 
morning lunch of milk and crackers to pupils. The 
lunch is furnished at cost and its benefits are ap- 
parent in increased weight among those who have 
partaken of the lunches. 

A dental survey was recently conducted to de- 
termine the condition of children’s teeth, the 
extent of the use of toothbrushes, the condition of 
the gums, and the number of cavities. Very satis- 
factory results were obtained from the survey, 
with improvement in the teeth in 65 per cent of 
the cases. 

4 Milford, Ohio. The board of education, in co- 
Operation with the local physicians and the county 
board of health, has begun an intensive campaign 
for the prevention of illness among the school 
children. Special attention has been given to scar- 
let fever, smallpox,.and diphtheria, and aid has 
been given worthy families in the correction of 
physical defects in their children. 

¢ Murray City, Ohio. The immunization of 
school children against diphtheria has been begun 
in all the city public and parochial schools, under 
the direction of the city health commissioner. 

WILL MEET IN LOS ANGELES 

The National Association of Public-School Busi- 
ness Officials has announced that its 1932 conven- 
tion will be held at the Hotel Biltmore, Los 
Angeles, Calif., beginning May 24. Local arrange- 
ments will be in charge of a committee under the 
direction of Mr. W. E. Record, business manager 
of the Los Angeles board of education. 
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This Roomy, Compact Unit 
Saves Space, Money and Work 


THis practical desk will interest those educators who believe in compact, flexible, 
economical classroom seating. Because it combines desk and chair in one, this 
unit increases classroom capacity. It entails no expensive installation, is easily 
moved about for rearrangement of classes or for sweeping and cleaning. The 
top is purposely made of solid wood, instead of veneer, to prevent marring and 
chipping. Note how the standard which supports the desk shelf is curved out to 
permit more leg freedom and induce better posture. In every respect this Mov- 
able Chair Desk meets the most rigid requirements of modern classrooms. If 
desired, a roomy storage drawer, which fits under the seat, may be secured. 
Inkwells for the desk top are also available. Ask your nearest H-W Sales Office 
for detailed information on this and other modern school desks. 


SALES OFFICES 


Baltimore, Md. New York, N. Y. 
Boston, Mass. Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Buffalo, N. Y. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Chicago, Ill. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Dallas, Texas Portland, Oregon 
Houston, Texas San Antonio, Texas 


Los Angeles, Calif. San Francisco, Calif. 
Seattle, Wash. 


















absences, sickness 


activities. 


Cceantiness and sanitation are two abso- 
lute essentials in the modern school system. Give 


children facilities for keeping their hands clean 
with Falcon Liquid Toilet Soap, which cannot 
spread germs, and you will do much to eliminate 
and 


There are many other products in the Falcon 
Line of Floor Cleaning Compounds, Waxes, Sprays, 
Disinfectants and Air Sweeteners that will help you 
in the ceaseless battle with disease and dirt. Write 
today for full particulars. 


The EAGLE SOAP CORPORATION 
25 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
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Keep your school under 


the microscope! 


LABORATORY METHODS MAKE 
FALCON THE SAFE SCHOOL SOAP 


interruptions of school 


LIQUID TOILET SOAP 


A PRACTICAL SCHOOL TRANSPORTATION 
PROGRAM AT HOUGHTON, MICH. 

The board of education of Portage township, 
Houghton, Mich., with the opening of the 
school year 1931-32, has effected a consolidation 
of a number of one-room schools and reorganized 
its transportation system. A number of light- 
weight school busses of an older type were re- 
placed with five modern school busses, with bodies 
16 ft. long, 7% ft. wide, and mounted on Reo 
chassis. The board of education has announced 
new school-bus contracts, embodying the follow- 
ing suggestive features: 

1. Agreement by the board of education to sell 
specified body and chassis. 

2. Agreement by purchaser to buy specified 
body and chassis for sum sufficient to pay for the 
bus, plus the interest on the money advanced by 
the board of education. Each purchaser makes 
down payments and agrees to make twenty month- 
ly payments. 

3. The contractor is to carry insurance in the 
amount of $5,000 for property damage, for a peri- 
od of ten months; $5,000 for public liability, for 
a period of ten months; fire, theft, and converti- 
ble collision in varying amounts. 

4. Possession of the bus is transferred to the 
purchaser after he has fulfilled the contract. 

5. The purchaser may not sell or transfer his 
interest in the bus which he purchases. 

6. The purchaser agrees to use the bus only for 
the transportation of students, teachers, or school 
officials over a prescribed route. The purchaser 
may transport children not to exceed 200 days. 
The superintendent of schools has a right to can- 
cel the operation on certain days and to require 
extra trips as desired. 

7. The purchaser agrees to employ a licensed 
chauffeur and is to be held responsible for the con- 
duct of the children and for the enforcement of 
the rules prescribed by the superintendent of 
schools. All cases of misbehavior must be reported 
promptly to the superintendent of schools, or the 
principal of the respective building attended by the 
pupils. 


8. The purchaser agrees to operate the bus in 
a careful manner and to observe the rules of the 
road. 

9. The purchaser agrees to keep the bus clean 
and in good repair. In case of necessity, he agrees 
to withdraw the bus from the road temporarily 
for repairs, and to furnish satisfactory transporta- 
tion during the time the bus is under repair. The 
bus must be returned to service without unneces- 
sary delay. 

10. The contract is to cover five years. 

11. The board of education reserves the right 
to change the route, wherever it is deemed neces- 
sary, and to pay additional compensation in pro- 
portion to the increase in the length of the route. 

12. The board of education reserves the right 
to cancel the contract in case of the failure of the 
purchaser to fulfill the terms of the contract. 


HOW WHEATON HANDLES THE RENTAL 
OF TEXTBOOKS 


The new plan of renting textbooks to students 
of both the high and grade schools, adopted at 
Wheaton, Ill., for the present school year, will 
take a year or more to come into efficient oper- 
ation, but parents will welcome the great savings 
in the. rental of textbooks, according to Supt. K. 
K. Tibbetts. The plan means a saving of from 
$9 in the freshman year, to $15.15 in the junior 
year, over last year’s requirements. Books for a 
senior and junior student in one family cost $32.65 
last year. This year, the annual rental is $2.50 for 
any of the four high-school years, $1.75 for all 
grades up to the sixth, and $2 for the seventh and 
eighth grades. 

Under the plan, the present books used will be 
purchased by the school, and by the end of the 
year it is expected the confusion will be over and 
the system will be on an efficient, permanent 
operating basis. 

The board of education is purchasing such sec- 
ondhand books as are in excellent condition, at one 
half the prices found in the textbook lists. No 
other books are accepted. 

Pupils may own all of their books if they choose, 
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and may purchase new books from the board of 
education as desired, at the listed prices, but pupils 
who own part of their books, and rent the others, 
must pay the full rental rates. 

In accepting the rental plan, parents and pupils 
agree to take care of all books, and to pay a fine 
assessed by the school authorities in case the books 
have been marked up, or otherwise soiled and 
damaged. Rental schoolbooks should be kept in 
good condition at all times. 


SCHOOL FINANCE 


¢ Memphis, Tenn. The school system is in a serious 
financial condition due to a lack of funds. The school 
treasury is empty and the school board is in need of 
$200,000 monthly for the operation of the schools and 
to pay current bills. The situation is attributed to un- 
paid state funds, slow tax collections, and inability 
to obtain current tax funds. In past years the school 
board had sufficient revenue in the bank to carry the 
schools over until January 1, but this year the money 
is all gone sixty days before the first of the year. It 
means that approximately $1,200,000 must be obtained 
for the continued operation of the schools until June 1. 


4 Ashtabula, Ohio. The city council has allowed the 
schools $277,350 for the school year, which represents 
a reduction of $17,650 from that of last year. In an 
effort to meet the reduced budget, the school board 
has shortened the school year to eight months and has 
eliminated the manual-training and domestic-science 
departments: 


¢ Columbus, Ohio. Mr. W. V. Drake, secretary of 
the school board, has reported that the revenue of 
the schools will be $479,400 below the estimated budg- 
et for the school year, due to a 10-per-cent reduction 
in real estate valuations and delinquent taxes. The 
taxes received by the school district for the year 1931 
total $5,423,307 to date, which is a reduction of $394,- 
219 under the amount received in 1930. 


4 Joliet, Ill. The school board has proposed a new 
method of borrowing money for the current expenses 
of the schools. The board has conferred with a rep- 
resentative of a Chicago investment house, who sug- 
gested a plan of borrowing without the payment of 
a high interest rate on tax-anticipation warrants. The 
plan is to be submitted to the state legislature for 
approval. 
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This 3 m 1 BROILER 


. . Saves time, space and money 





B roils, bakes, roasts 
the cleaner, better 
electric way. . 
Mail coupon for 
full details 


— steaks and tender young chickens retain all 
their delicate flavor under the radiant glow of this 
fast, compact Westinghouse broiler. So economical, 
so easy to use that it will broil 72 pounds of steak per 
hour while roasting 50 pounds of meat in its heavily- 
insulated oven. Au gratin oven mounted over the 
grid makes double use of broiling heat. Counter- 
weighted broiling grid leaves both hands free while 
inserting and removing food. 


Two Sizes—44 2" and 30%" Widths 


This broiler for the modern kitchen is made in two 
sizes — both identical in quality. In the smaller size, 
the roasting oven is eliminated. Both have radiant- 
type heating elements with heavy tile reflectors and 
are operated by three-heat reciprocating switches. 
Current consumption is extremely economical, finish 
and trim a credit to the skill of Westinghouse crafts- 
men. Mail the coupon at once for complete details 
of this and other Westinghouse aids to efficient 
kitchen operation. 





WESTINGHOUSE 
ELECTRIC 





Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co. 
Commer cial Cooking Section, Dept. 212 
Manstield, Ohio 

Send illustrated description of your new Electric 
Broiler and other Westinghouse restaurant equip- 
ment. 


COMMERCIAL COOKING Be MORK ceurenmnssveatnitinaimenriace 
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Building a Self-Supporting School Lunch 


George E. Denman, Superintendent of Schools, Burley, Idaho 


The school district of Burley, Idaho, extends 
some miles beyond the city limits in all direc- 
tions and the school enrollment includes more 
than 900 children who are transported daily in 
nine school busses. The school system has, there- 
fore, the problem of supervising the noonday 
lunches of an unusually large number of pupils. 

Previous to 1930 the schools provided hot 
lunches for all children who might desire them 
at a net expense to the school district of $1,000 
annually. The service was unsatisfactory and 


the annual deficits were a burden which it was - 


felt the school district should not bear. 

In August, 1930, the task of reorganizing the 
lunch service and of putting it on a basis that 
would provide hygienically satisfactory lunches 
for the children was placed in the hands of the 
superintendent of schools. At the time a dire 
need for reduced expenditures was evident: in 
fact, it was necessary that the hot-lunch service 
be made entirely self-supporting. 

In the past the ladies of the community had 
interested themselves in the lunch problem and 
had formed a committee largely separate from 
the schools to conduct the work. In each district 
of the city one woman prepared lunches in her 
home and carried them to the nearby school. 
The arrangement was such that there was no 
supervision over the conditions surrounding the 
preparation of the food and no consideration 
of a balanced-diet plan. There was, of course, 
no accounting nor centralized responsibility, 
and no definite control on the part of the 
school authorities. 

At the direction of the school board a com- 
mittee comprising the head of the home-eco- 


nomics department, the school nurse, and the 
superintendent of schools, was appointed to 
have charge of the school lunch system. Prop- 
erly qualified women of the community were 
engaged to prepare the lunches and were paid 
in accordance with the number of lunches 
served. A system of centralized buying of food- 
stuffs was introduced to insure quality and to 
secure wholesale prices. 

The selection of dishes is based on laws of 
good health and on accepted principles of diet 
for children. The service is not intended to be 
complete, but at least one hot dish is served 
each day, and sandwiches and milk are pro- 
vided so that the lunches which children bring 
from home will be adequately supplemented. 

The children of the farming districts are 
permitted, under careful regulations, to bring 
farm products which are traded for lunch tick- 
ets. Several charitable and social organizations 
in the community purchase lunch tickets for 
indigent children, and these youngsters are 
handled in a tactful way by the principals and 
teachers. 

The entire school lunch system has_ been 
given directions and has been successful in 
providing proper lunches. The teachers and 
principals have taken an interest in the work, 
and the entire system is self-supporting. The 
financial accounts are handled in the central 
office of the school district. 

That the lunches are attractive and that the 
work is supported by the community. is evident 
from the fact that many more children than 
were originally planned for are taking advan- 
tage of the hot-lunch service. 


Depression Lessons for Education 


“Mankind continues to learn its major les- 
sons in crises. Already we have accumulated 
enough knowledge in all the departments of life 
upon which to base programs that would vastly 
inure to the welfare of man. We know enough 
about the laws of health to live 100 years. Yet 
we do not apply our knowledge. We suffer and 
learn and continue to pay money for doctor 
bills that should have been used in prevention. 
Trial and error, in this wonderful day of 
science and machinery, still is mankind’s chief 
method of learning lessons about itself.” 

This constitutes the opening paragraph of 
a public address recently delivered by Supt. 
H. W. Piggott, Parkersburg, W. Va., on the 
lessons for education evolved out of the current 
business depression. He proceeds to ascertain 
what was done on the salary question of 19 
West Virginia cities. 

He notes the fact that in 11 cities there were 
no direct reductions in salaries, and in 8 cities 
there were direct reductions. Where reductions 
were engaged in, they ranged from 5 to 10 per 
cent. The returns from 44 counties show that 
15 engaged in no reductions, while 29 engaged 
in direct reductions. The cuts here ranged from 
5 to 20 per cent. 


Tax Reform a Need 


Superintendent Piggott points out that there 
is a tremendously unequal distribution of 
wealth in the state and argues that an adequate 
school support for all school districts must be 
secured through a more equitable system of 
taxation. The richest county in West Virginia, 
for instance, is 17 times more able to support 
good schools than the poorest county. Here he 


adds: 


“We cannot shift the responsibility for the 
continuance of an obsolete tax system and the 
inequality of opportunity in education. Only 
mildly and academically interested for the past 
ten years we managed half-heartedly, and only 
half-heartedly, to rally to the support of our 
state superintendent, Mr. Cook, when he was 
conducting his valiant fight for the children of 
West Virginia. 

“Corollary to this we have failed to indoc- 
trinate our people with the idea and the ideal 
that West Virginia is a state beautiful, a place 
in which to live. It has been our opportunity 
in the school so to inspire our people with an 
intelligent state loyalty that politicians and 
corporation attorneys would not dare attempt, 
much less accomplish, the blocking of an equit- 
able tax program. Our contribution here has 
been the contribution of one afraid.” 


ee eee ee eee eee ee ee eee ee ee 


POSTURE AND EDUCATION 


The child with a good posture, who walks 
erect and freely is usually the one unham- 
pered in mind and body. But when we see 
one slouching at his desk, languidly arising 
and walking with chest flat, head and shoul- 
ders forward, it arouses our attention and con- 
cern. We know that child needs investigation 
if he is to grow up to be a happy man or 
woman. Not only is posture an indication of 
the social and psychological life, but it in 
turn reacts upon the physical well-being of 
the child. — Jane Lingg. 
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NEW EMPLOYMENT STANDARDS FIXED 
Worcester Raises Minimum Requirements 

The school board of Worcester, Mass., has 
adopted a recommendation of Supt. W. S. Young, 
providing for an amendment of the rules govern- 
ing the examination, eligibility, and appointment 
of teachers to the city schools. The rules, as 
amended, read as follows: 

The superintendent, under the direction of the 
school committee, shall annually, and at such 
other times as may be deemed expedient, examine 
persons desiring to teach in the primary and gram- 
mar grades of the day schools, and a list of per- 
sons taking the examination shall be compiled and 
kept on file in the office of the superintendent. 

Candidates shall be required to make written 
application in their own handwriting, giving date 
of birth, place of birth, where educated, experi- 
ence they have had in teaching, if any, and the 
grades in which they desire to be employed. Candi- 
dates desiring to qualify themselves for teaching 
may be permitted by the superintendent to enter 
the schools and, under the supervision of the 
principals of said schools, perform, without pay, 
such duties as may be required of them. 

Candidates for examination must be in good 
health and of good moral character. 

Graduation from a high school, or its equivalent, 
and from a three- or four-year course of a normal 
school shall be required of all candidates. 

Candidates for the certificate to teach in grades 
one to eight, inclusive, of the public schools shall 
be required to take an examination under the direc- 
tion of the superintendent in the following sub- 
jects: methods in education, psychology and prin- 
ciples of education, arithmetic, English, United 
States history and civics or geography, music and 
drawing. 

A minimum average of 75 per cent in all the 
examinations shall be required to entitle a candi- 
date to a place on the eligible list. 

Grade Teachers’ Lists 

For the appointment of teachers in the graded 
schools, an eligible list of candidates shall be com- 
piled based upon the scholarship of candidates as 
shown by examination, personality and _ fitness 
rating, and experience in teaching. Appointments 
to positions shall be made from this list in the 
order of the standing of the candidates upon the 
list. This list shall be kept on file in the office of 
the superintendent. It shall be revised September 1 
of each year, and appointments made on or after 
that date in any given year shall be made from the 
revised list. The total rating of each candidate shall 
be computed as follows: 

Personality and 


Experience Examination Fitness 
First year ....... 5% 60 20 
Second year ..... 10% 60 20 
Third year ...... 15% 60 20 
Fourth year ..... 20% 60 20 
(This represents a perfect score.) 
Basis for Rating Experience 
One Year's Two Years’ Three Years’ Four Years’ 
Experience Experience Experience Experience 
Excellent... . 5 10 1§ 20 
 aaeeen + 8 12 16 
RUE vincecws 2 


4 6 8 

Each candidate shall be credited with a rating 
of personality and fitness, to be determined by the 
normal school from which the candidate has been 
graduated. This rating shall be filed by the normal 
school with the Worcester school department upon 
a blank provided by the department for that 


purpose. 
Rating of Personality 


Percentage Rating 
and Fitness 


of Points 


Bacetemt .....5. 5 points 175-157 equivalent to 20% 
ME 35350050084 4 points 156-140 equivalent to 15% 
We 2c entoseands 3 points 139-122 equivalent to 10% 
re 1 point 121 or less equivalent to 5% 


Perfect rating is 175 points 

Certificates of qualification shall be given by the 
school committee to persons whose names are on 
the eligible list, when they are appointed to regular 
positions in the graded schools. No teacher shall be 
employed in the day elementary schools, except as 
a principal or as a special teacher, who has not 
received a certificate from the school committee. 
A certificate shall be valid during the term of 
employment and for two years thereafter. 

If a candidate has not received appointment at 
the end of five years from date of taking examina- 
tion, the name of such candidate shall be dropped 
from the eligible list. 


Kindergarten Teachers 
The superintendent, under the direction of the 
school committee, shall annually, and at such 
other times as may be deemed expedient, examine 
persons desiring to teach in the kindergartens. and 
(Concluded on Page 75) 
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Now Available for 
Educators 


New series of sound motion pictures 
for educational use 


The Washington conference on Visual 
Education disclosed 38% average gain 
in knowledge. In this case all pictures 
were shown on the New Acme Projector 
and subjects were selected from the 
Movietone School Series. 

The following gives a slight indica- 
tion of the subjects, and the authorities 
responsible for preparation of the films. 


PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY 


1, 2 and 8 reels by Dr. Wallace W. 
Atwood, President of Clark University. 


OCCUPATIONAL 


GEOGRAPHY 
3 and 4reels by Dr. Wallace W. Atwood. 


AMERICAN HISTORY 


1, 2, 3 and 4 reels by Dr. Henry 
Johnson, Professor of History, Teach- 
ers’ College, Columbia University. 


GENERAL SCIENCE 


1, 2 and 3 reels by Dr. Clyde Fisher, 
Curator, American Museum Natural 
History, and Dr. Forest Ray Moulton, 
well known Astronomer. 


GOVERNMENT AND CIVICS 


6 reels by Professor A. N. Holcombe, 
of Harvard University. 


AUDITORIUM FILMS 


1 to 7 reel films on general educational 
subjects by Dr. Henry Johnson and 
Dr. Wallace W. Atwood. 


—_ 


Educational Executives! 


The book *‘Professional Projection of Sound 
Motion Pictures for Non-professional Use’”’ 
is a sound pedogogical discussion of the 
use of sound motion pictures in schools. The 
booklet, “Catalog of Visual Educational 
Sound Pictures Specially Prepared for 
Schools,’’ explains the de- 
velopment of the Movie- 
tone School Series under 
the direction of the Na- 
tional Advisory Com- 
mittee on Sound Pictures 
in Education. A request 
on your letterhead will 
bring both books. 


A Live Volcano 
im the Classroom 





@ Volcanos had never before been anything more in the 
life of this typically normal eighth grade boy than other 
dry-as-dust geography facts — peninsulas, islands, valleys, 
mountains, rivers and lakes. Gee, how he hated geography! 

Then one day he saw Vesuvius spouting fire and smoke, 
gushing great torrents of white hot lava—saw and heard 
it right in the classroom...A dozen “hows and whys” 
flashed through his mind and then...onto the scene stepped 
Dr. Wallace W. Atwood, President of Clark University, 
distinguished geologist and geographer, to explain in 
simple, clear words what made volcanos, why they erupted, 
their part in forming the earth’s crust. Thrilled!...He 
said after class that he wanted to become a seismologist. 
He wanted to know about rivers, about the ocean, what 





made lakes...Geography had come alive for every boy 
and girl in that class. 


Write for the latest facts about the use of new visual aids, about 
the best type of equipment.and film subjects for educational use. 


The New Acme 35mm Portable SOUND-ON-FILM Projector 
The typeof projector demanded by the new type of educational sound-on-film 
pictures. Made by International Projector Corporation, the largest manufac- 
turers of professional equipment to deliver the same quality of projection 
and sound reproduction. Suitable for classroom or auditorium use. Talking 
pictures up to 12’ x 16’ can be clearly projected. Easily moved from one room 
to another...can be set up in fifteen minutes, All safety requirements met. 
Easily operated by any one. No batteries... plug into A. C. light socket. Sepa- 
rate, non-interchangeable plugs make it impossible to connect electrical sys- 
tem improperly. Automatic lubrication. Threaded in a few seconds with utmost 
ease. One simple, quick change adapts it to silent motion pictures. Whole 
equipment rigidly and unequivocally guaranteed. 





Educational Division 


NATIONAL THEATRE SUPPLY COMPANY 
92-96 Gold Street, New York, N. Y. 


Offices in all principal cities 
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Schoolrooms OISY? 


F your schoolrooms are 
noisy it’s because hard 


—QUIET walls and ceilings reflect and 
amplify sound waves. 
THEM Acousti-Celotex quiets school- 


rooms because it covers a hard 
THIS 


surface with one that is 


and ECONOMICAL way sound-absorbent. , 
Corridors, classrooms, manual 
SCHOOL OPERATION training rooms, swimming 
pools, gymnasiums, are quiet- 
ed with this remarkable ma- 





The Moses Brown School, Providence, R. I. 








FOR MORE EFFICIENT 


terial. And it corrects the 
N_ International Supervised acoustics in assembly rooms 
Time and Program System in- ond endiiarinms. ; 
. ve the : Leute? ait Comes in attractive fibre tiles, 
Creases Ul € average scnools opera permanent as the building— 
ing efficiency at least ten percent. paintable. For further infor- 
This means that a correspondingly mation write 
; larger portion of the public dollar The Celotex Company, 919 N.Michi- 
lnsernesions! +3 made available for pupil hn, eer gan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. Sales | ieee 


Distributors throughout the world. 
struction. In Canada: Alexander Murray & 
Co., Ltd., Montreal. 


Clock 


¢ 


, 





Teachers or Assistant Principals, en- aia aaa 


tirely relieved of the daily routine a 

' problems connected with class cousTI ELOTEX 
caus tee movements, are enabled to devote 
more time to other administrative 
work. Periods are standardized — 


classes are moved without confusion | | [i as 


and teachers’ efforts become more 


effective. Give Your School These 

This is th l hod of school 

me caneuest || ADVAN TAGES 

results—yet the installation cost is e700e5ee a ee0e00ee 
y Specifying the 


— usually but one thirtieth of one per- 
ROCKFORD 


Program Cabinet cent of the original building ex- 
Master Keyed 


penditure. The ten percent increase 
in efficiency will pay for a complete 

Self Locking 
Combination 


system many times over. 
J 
LOCKER LOCK 
No. 267 
MASTER KEYED-—Gives School Authorities quick, 


easy access for convenient supervision. 


SELF L¢ \CKING—Automatically locks when the door 
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TRADE MARK REGISTERED U.S. PATENT OFFicEe 


CANE FIBRE TILE 


For Sound Absorption 






REN 


Mon 


Mail the coupon below for 
your copy of ‘Time Control 
in the School.” Sending for 
it implies no expense or 
obligation on your part. 








International 
Cross-Connecting 


Board 








COMBINATION — Three number. Unusually secure. 
Throws off automatically when latch bar is released. 
NEAT, MODERN AND ATTRACTIVE — The well 
proportioned, modernistically designed Escutcheon 
Plate is finished in dull chromium. No rivet heads or 
bolts are visible. 

Now available as standard Locker equipment. Specify 
the ROCKFORD Self Locking Locker Lock and enjoy 
the added convenience, safety, accessibility, easy su- 
pervision and combination ¢hange advantages which 
it provides. 


Division of 
International Business Machines Corporation 


International Time Recorders and Electric Time Systems 
International Electric Tabulating and Accounting Machines 
Dayton Moneyweight Scales and Store Equipment 
International Industrial Scales 


Str se 


7 


GENERAL OFFICES NE Branch Offices and 


270 Broadway ' Service Stations in 
New York, N. Y. INE All Principal Cities 


er arse 


ee ee ae eS ee ET Se en a ee me 
THE INTERNATIONAL TIME RECORDING CO. 
270 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


Please send me a copy of your booklet ‘‘Time Control in the School.” 


: National [cock €o. 
vin 2 meee Son — scence eeee Rockfor df tli nois eecce 
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Your Problem Solved 


Have you been wondering how you were going to properly provide for all of the courses necessary to enable your students to com- 
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pete with those from larger schools, while you are handicapped by lack of room. 


The Sheldon combination multi-service tables in almost every branch of school work will solve that problem for you. The 1931 
progress of Sheldon Furniture design, construction, and material opens many possibilities for teaching advantages, economy of space 


and investment, and durable, beautiful, successful equipment never before available. 





E. H. SHELDON & CO., Muskegon, Mich. 
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a list of persons taking the examination shall be 
compiled and kept on file in the office of the 
superintendent. 

Candidates shall be required to make written 
application in their own handwriting, giving date 
of birth, place of birth, where educated, and experi- 
ence, if any, they have had in teaching. Candi- 
dates desiring to qualify themselves for teaching 
in the kindergartens may be permitted by the 
superintendent to enter the kindergartens and, 
under the supervision of the director of kinder- 
gartens, perform without pay, such duties as may 
be required of them. 

Candidates for examination must be in good 
health and of good moral character. 

Graduation from a high school, or its equivalent, 
and from a two-year training course in a kinder- 
garten training school of good standing shall be 
required of all candidates. 

Candidates for the certificate to teach in the 
kindergartens shall be required to take an examina- 
tion in the following subjects: kindergarten prin- 
ciples and programs, kindergarten methods, chil- 
dren’s literature, psychology, demonstration in 
piano playing and singing, theory of music, and 
drawing. 

A minimum average of 75 per cent in all the 
examinations shall be required to entitle a candi- 
date to a place on the eligible list. 

For the appointment of teachers in the kinder- 
gartens, an eligible list of candidates shall be com- 
piled based upon the scholarship of candidates as 
shown by examination, personality and fitness 
rating, and experience in teaching. Appointments 
to positions shall be made from this list in the 
order of the standing of the candidates upon the 
list. This list shall be kept on file in the office of 
the superintendent. It shall be revised on Septem- 
ber 1 of cach year, and appointments made on or 
after that date in any given year shall be made 
from the revised list. The total rating of each 
candidate shall be computed as follows: 


Personality and 


Experience Examination Fitness 
First year ....... 5% 60 20 
Second year ..... 10% 60 20 
Third year ...... 15% 60 20 





Write us, tell us your problem, receive our new beautiful 
catalog of 700 illustrations, 1,500 designs, and many pages 
of detailed information covering your problem. 


Physics 
Biology Sewing 


Cases 


other one desk. 


Fourth year ..... 20% 69 20 
(This represents a perfect score.) 


Basis for Rating Experience 


One Year's Two Years’ Three Years’ Four Years’ 

Experience Experience Experience Experience 
Excellent.... 5 10 15 20 
MOINS. drs 6-4:050 4 8 12 16 
WOE sets cio 2 6 8 


4 
Each candidate shall be credited with a rating 
of personality and fitness, to be determined by the 
kindergarten training school from which the candi- 
date has been graduated. This rating shall be filed 
by the kindergarten training school with the Wor- 
cester school department upon a blank provided by 


the department for that purpose. 
Rating of Personality Percentage Rating 
and Fitness of Points 


Bactlent 2.06060 5 points 175-157 equivalent to 20% 


Sheldon Furniture for: 


Chemistry Cooking 
Lunch Room Art 


Woodworking General Science Typing 


No. 80130 Combination Typing and Bookkeeping Desk 


A desk automatically enclosing the typewriter, providing the storage 
particular to school needs, and specially constructed to allow for 
bookkeeping work. A combination of features not found in any 


General Shop Bookkeeping 
Class Room 


Drawing Library 


NE a sed ga us 4 points 156-140 equivalent to 15% 
WOE 64 46640040-0% 3 points 139-122 equivalent to 10% 
WO bsccsdatacds 1 point 121 or less equivalent to 5% 


Perfect rating is 175 points 

Certificates of qualification shall be given by 
the school committee to persons whose names are 
on the eligible list, when they are appointed to 
regular positions in the kindergartens. No teacher 
shall be employed in the kindergartens who has not 
received a certificate from the school committee. 
A certificate shall be valid during the term of 
employment and for two years thereafter. 

If a candidate has not received appointment at 
the end of five years from date of taking examina- 
tion, the name of such candidate shall be dropped 
from the eligible list. 





CAFETERIA, LINCOLN HIGH SCHOOL. WISCONSIN RAPIDS, WISCONSIN 
Childs and Smith, Architects, Chicago, Illinois 
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children. 


drives. 





Prameting Habits a Cleaslines 
with Blackboard Charts 


The Class Community Bulletin—the blackboard—is again 
recommended as a silent assistant to teachers in the matter of 
cultivating cleanliness in the classroom. 


Fig. 1 presents a serviceable idea for classes attended by poor 
Running water, the ally in the campaign, is used as 
a border motif—Names are written inside the panel, and stars 
(using colored chalks) are given daily to those who meet the 
conditions set by the teacher. 


In Figs. 2 and 3—sex competition gives added zest to the 
drive, the former being of interest only in extremely rural 
districts lacking city conveniences. 
insure clean shoe habits, and is also adaptable for clean teeth 


Fig. 4 can be used to 


Of course the liberal use of colored chalks lends an air of 
gayety and attractiveness in preparing these charts. 
Smith An-du-septic Dustless Crayons and Colored Chalk 


Crayons will be found invaluable in developing your ideas. 


Binney & 














VISITING HOMES OF PUPILS 

What may prove to be the first project of its 
kind to be undertaken in the history of the public 
schools was carried out by the teachers of High- 
land Park, Mich., during the period from Septem- 
ber 8 to 21. The teachers in taking advantage of 
the delayed opening of schools due to an epidem- 
ic of infantile paralysis, visited the homes of the 
pupils. 

Under the plan, the teachers responded for duty 
as usual, attended departmental meetings, princi- 
pals’ meetings, made lesson plans, cared for rou- 
tine work, and carried out the assignments of the 
superintendent, Mr. I. M. Allen, in the home 
visitation project. Prior to visiting the homes, the 
purposes and plans of the visits and the technique 
were outlined and described by the mental-hygiene 
department. The teachers made reports on each of 
the homes visited, covering such points as name, 
address, age, and grade of child. This report also 
carried information on health history, special in- 
terests of the child, successes in and out of school, 
and points of contact helpful to the teacher. 

With the opening of the schools on September 
21, the homes of a large majority of the 10,000 
school children had been visited by the teachers 
of the pupils. The 256 teachers made 7,779 calls 
during the period and completed 6,334 visits, or an 
average of 25 visits per teacher. It was anticipated 
that the good will established by these contacts 
will prove of value to the school system in the 
future. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF VISUAL 
EDUCATION 
The forerunners of modern education used visual 
instruction. The general principles of what we 
know today as visual education were founded more 
than three hundred years ago by. Comenius. A 
century later, Pestalozzi took another step for- 





ward, by insisting that pupils be brought into 
contact with reality, either by bringing the real 
into the classroom or by taking the pupils out to 
see reality. The lantern-slide machine came into 
use between 1500 and 1700. In 1893, the motion- 
picture projector was introduced by Lumiere, a 
Frenchman. Three years later, Edison improved 
and perfected his idea and made it practical. 

Mr. W. A. Hoffmaster, a member of the faculty 
of the public schools of New Castle, Pa., in con- 
nection with a series of educational bulletins, has 
prepared one on visual education. 

Mr. Hoffmaster points out that the introduction 
of visual materials into the modern schoo: on a 
broad scale is the introduction of a device which 
supplements the textbook and the teacher, and 
which increases their effectiveness. It is a definite 
and orderly method of teaching that is enriched by 
the dominance of visual appeal of some form. 
Considerable time and effort need to be expended 
by the teacher to organize properly and to correlate 
the use of pictures so as to supplement and 
strengthen the lesson text. He writes: 

“The more one uses a Balopticon for projecting 
slides, opaque objects, etc., the more one discovers 
its value as an aid to teaching. Each teacher must 
give careful attention to the subject. She must 
decide how the material fits in with her scheme 
of instruction. She must decide how much tiine 
can be allowed, and what part of the period will 
be best for using pictures. She must know whether 
there is a convenient source of supply of films, 
slides, or opaque objects. 

“Glass lantern slides approach nearest to the 
mark of perfection in artificial aids to education. 
Slides are easy to make, the material inexpensive, 
and a good teacher can make slides suitable for 
any subject. Homemade lantern slides are easily 
and satisfactorily colored. 

“Opaque projectors are excellent aids in pre- 
senting a wide range of classwork. The material 
to be projected is almost unlimited and the cost 
is practically nothing. Almost any kind of opaque 
object can be shown either in darkened rooms, or 
under daylight conditions.” 


Crayola Drawing Crayon 
Perma Pressed Crayon 
An-Du-Septic Dustless Crayon 
Anti-Dust Blackboard Crayon 


BINNEY & SMITH CO., 41 East 42nd Street, New York 


Makers of 
GOLD MEDAL PRODUCTS 


Atlantic White Chalk Crayon 

B & S Colored Chalk Crayon 
Artista Water Colors 

Artista Poster Show Card Colors 


SCHOOL ADMINISTATION NOTES 

# With the opening of the school year in Septem- 
ber, the schools of Rock Island, Ill., under the di- 
rection of Supt. J. J. Hagan, have reorganized the 
supervisory program. Under the new plan, the 
board of education has discontinued all general and 
special supervisors working from the administrative 
office, and has placed the responsibility for super- 
vision on the building principals. The buildings in 
Rock Island are small, as compared with those in 
other cities, and it was believed that the change 
would effect a saving in operating expenses and 
centralize responsibility. Each building in the city 
is provided with art and music supervisors as a 
part of the departmental program carried out from 
the fourth grade upward. 

4 Supt. J. J. Hagan of Rock Island, Ill., and the 
respective building principals of the city spent the 
day of October 27 in the Metcalf Training School 
of the Illinois Normal University at Normal, Ill, 
observing the classes in new methods of education. 
The administrators were luncheon guests of Dr 
H. A. Brown, president of the University. A year 
ago, the same group spent a day in the elementary 
school of the University of Iowa. 

¢ Princeton, Ill. The elementary schools have 
been reorganized on the five-three plan, with the 
kindergarten and first five grades in three build- 
ings, and the sixth, seventh, and eighth grades in a 
fourth building. The purpose of the plan is econ- 
omy from the standpoint of operating expenses and 
greater efficiency at less expense in the educational 
program. 

¢ Summit-Argo, Ill. The departmental plan of 
organization is operating successfully after three 
years of use. The schools have codperated with 
the health and welfare organizations in counteract- 
ing the bad effects of the present economic situa- 
tion. Since December 1, the schools have been ac- 
tive in serving hot lunches to 200 needy children. 
The work, which is administered by the parent- 
teacher association, assisted by local clubs, is being 
financed by the welfare association. 

4 Riverdale, Ill. An experiment in the visual 
method of teaching primary reading has recently 


(Concluded on Page 78) 
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N the educational field RCA 

PHOTOPHONE, in the perfect 
presentation of sound and talking 
motion pictures, is duplicating the 
success it enjoys in more than 3,000 
of the world’s leading theatres as 
well as in all the recreational and 
educational activities of the United 
States Army, Navy and Marine 
Corps on land and sea. Among 
hundreds of endorsements on file 
in our offices Frederick Luther 
Gamage, Headmaster of the 
PAWLING SCHOOL, Pawling, N. Y., 
says: ‘We find the RCA PHOTO- 
PHONE equipment to be entirely 
satisfactory . . . no criticism what- 
ever to offer,’ while H. F. Patterson, 
Superintendent of the THEODORE 
ROOSEVELT SCHOOL, U. S. Dept. 
of the Interior, at Fort Apache, 
Arizona, writes: Your RCA PHOTO- 
PHONE equipment has been giving 
complete satisfaction .. . the tone 
is clear and distinct.” 






THE EMBLEM OF PEAFECT SOUND 


PHOTOPHONE 


SOUND EQUIPMENT 


RCA PHOTOPHONE, INC. | 
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RWH: 1 


RADIO CORPORATION 
OF AMERICA SUBSIDIARY 


RCA PHOTOPHONE SOUND REPRODUCING EQUIPMENT 
RECOMMENDED = 


RALpH Ww 
: He 
PRINCI Pay Ges 





RCA PHOTOPHONE Sound Reproducing Equipment is 
available either for permanent installation in halls and 
auditoriums or in the NEW PORTABLE MODEL designed 
especially to meet the needs of schools, institutions and 
the iecture hall. 


WRITE FOR BOOKLET, “A THEATRE IN A SUITCASE.” 


) 411 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 
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7 Why Divorce Business Training 
| from Education for Citizenship? 


General Business Science 


Investigate 
| 


by 


Jones and Bertschi 


An effectively balanced course in business informa- 


training. 





a living but how to appreciate and enjoy the comforts, 


conveniences and luxuries of life. 


Write our nearest office for detailed information. 


The Gregg Publishing Co. 


New York 


| Toronto 


Chicago 


London 
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been completed after a two-year study. During 
the past year, as a result of the method, there were 
no retarded pupils and the standard of accom- 
plishment was raised. The plan involves the use 
of stereopticon slides, a typewriter, and reading 
material of the “read-and-do” type. The plan has 
been termed a great success, since it prevents 
retardation and eliminates the cost of repeated 
work. 

¢ A survey of automobile fatalities covering a 
population of 38,489,000 in the United States, re- 
veals the fact that children of school age constitute 
10 per cent of the total number of such fatalities. 


¢ Fond du Lac, Wis. The school board has dis- 
continued the midyear promotion plan, beginning 
with February 1. The change was made for rea- 
sons of economy, efficiency of instruction, and edu- 
cational pupil guidance. The school board adopted 
a budget for the year 1932, which is $5,000 less 
than that of 1931. 

¢ Ravenna, Ohio. A new five-point marking sys- 
tem has been adopted for the school year. The sys- 
tem classifies pupils into superior, above the aver- 
age, average, below average, and failing students. 

¢ Chillicothe, Ohio. The school board has adopt- 
ed a suggestion of Supt. W. L. Miller, for making 
the night schools self-supporting during the present 
school season. Under the plan, all classes must 
have a minimum of 15 students. A charge of $2 
per hour has been made for a period of 15 weeks. 


4 Dayton, Ohio. The night schools have been 
made self-supporting following a decision to charge 
tuition. A charge of $4 per subject is made for 
high-school and commercial subjects, and $2 per 
subject for each semester for classes in trades and 
industries. 


¢ Superior, Wis. Employees of the school board 
have agreed to contribute 2 per cent of their pay, 
or $10,000, for the relief of the unemployed of 
the city. 

¢ London, Ohio. Under a rule just adopted by 
the school board, the marriage of a high-school 
student automatically bars him or her from further 
attendance in the city schools. 


tion, exploration, vocational guidance and _ business 
A text that recognizes the office worker’s place and 


responsibility in the community in which he lives. 


A text that teaches children not only how to make 


San Francisco 
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That is why The Merriam-Webster 
is the “Supreme Authority”; is the 
most widely used reference work in 
the world; is universally accepted 
in the courts, colleges, schools, and 
libraries. 


WEBSTER’S NEW 
INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


The «Supreme Authority” 


Every State that has adopted an unabridged dictionary for 
use in its schools has chosen exclusively The Merriam- 


Nearly 100% of all schoolbooks are based on the New In- 
ternational for pronunciation, spelling, compounding. and 
division of words. 


The Colleges voted overwhelmingly in favor of Webster as the stand- 
ard of pronunciation, in answer to questions submitted by the Chi- 
cago Woman’s Club. 


Write for Free richly illustrated pamphlet with sample pages of The 


G. & C. MERRIAM COMPANY 


Springfield, Massachusetts 





YEARS OF 
EXPERIENCE 


Back of its Scholarship 
and Accuracy 


GET THE BEST! 





¢ The Ohio teachers’ association protests the “re- 
tirement of well-trained and efficient teachers to 
make a saving in salaries and provide positions 
for young and inexperienced teachers.” The Cin- 
cinnati Post submits the following comment: 

“Age, of itself, should have nothing to do with 
employment. Ability to perform the task required 
should be the sole qualification. But the test of 
ability of a teacher in age or in youth should em- 
brace more than physical or mental ability. Tem- 
peramental deterioration, displayed by testiness or 
crabbiness, or by inadaptibility to changing meth- 
ods, may destroy a teacher’s usefulness as much as 
impaired mental or physical ability. For any of 
these disqualifications teachers should be retired 
or dismissed at any age. But even 80, otherwise, 
is not too old. Some of our greatest educators 
have given their greatest service in the sunset of 
their lives, after their minds had been enriched 
and their dispositions mellowed by lifelong experi- 
ence. The wisdom of age is as essential as the 
fire of youth.” 

4 Rhinelander. Wis. The local teachers have 
agreed to give 1% per cent of their salaries for 
the relief of the unemployed of the city. 


¢ Spokane, Wash. Under a new rule of the school 
board. married women whose husbands have good 
positions. will be placed at the bottom of the list 
of substitute teachers. Those who have children 
and whose husbands are unemployed, will be given 
first consideration in appointment to substitute 
postions. The action was taken following a survey 
of teacher applicants on the substitute list of the 
city grade and high schools. Of 84 women listed, 
only 14 were unmarried. Of the 70 married women 
substitutes. 32 have husbands regularly employed, 
while the © ssbands of 19 others have little or no 
work. ‘even teachers are widowed or self-sup- 
porting. 


4 Boston. Mass. The school employees recently 
voted in favor of a voluntary self-assessment of 
2 per cent of their net monthly salaries for six 
months, beginning with December 1. The money 
will be devoted to a fund for the relief of the un- 
employed. The action affects 4,800 employees and 


will provide approximately $125,000 for the city 
welfare fund. 

4 Paducah, Ky. The board of education recently 
warned all employees, no matter what their rank, 
that any further participation in political affairs 
concerning the schools will result in dismissal from 
the service. By its action, the school board took 
its stand against an allegation that school em- 
ployees had joined an organization for the support 
of certain candidates for school-board membership. 

4 Toledo, Ohio. The school board has substituted 
a payless summer vacation for salary reductions 
of 10 per cent for nonteaching school employees. 
It was believed that the payless vacation would 
mean the same as a 10-per-cent reduction, but 
the employees would not feel the cut this winter. 
Under the new plan, deductions so far will be re- 
paid, but the present vacation or sick-leave pay 
has been abolished. 

4 Johnson City, Tenn. Despite the protests of 
teachers and principals. the city commission has 
voted to reduce the salaries of school employees 
10 per cent. The reduction affects the salaries of 
the superintendent, the principals, the teachers, 
the secretaries, and the janitors. 


4 “Frankness is usually a virtue, but brutal 
frankness which teachers sometimes employ should 
be scrupulously avoided.” said Dr. B. O. Skinner, 
Ohio state director of education. “In his attitude 
toward the pupil, the teacher should be sympa- 
thetic and courteous always. Teachers are prone 
to talk shop to the extent that confidential in- 
formation, such as a lawyer or a doctor would 
never think of divulging, is given a community.” 
Codes of ethics have been developed for teachers 
in 32 states, including Ohio. 

4 The efforts of the New York City board of 
education to list married teachers whose husbands 
also are in the service of the school system is 
being opposed by the teachers’ union. It submits 
this question: ‘Does the board not realize that 
the dismissal of a married woman teacher for any 
reason other than incompetence would be a viola- 
tion of the legal provision under which married 
women teachers have held public-school positions 
in New York City since 1914?” 
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WASHINGION 


reénacts stirring history before your classes ...in motion pictures 


| Washington, in motion 
pictures, come to your 
classrooms, tell his own story 
and the story of the birth of 
the United States. 





An authentic dramatization of Washington’s life 
has been produced by Eastman Teaching Films, Inc., 
at the request of the George Washington Bicenten- 
nial Commission. It represents the only motion 
pictures on Washington’s life that have the Com- 
mission’s official approval and coéperation. 

Accurate in historical detail, filmed in many of 
the settings Washington knew, these films will be a 
major source of inspiration to children and adults 
during the Bicentennial, and for years to come. 

Films will be released January first. There are 
four fifteen-minute reels, available in both 16-milli- 
meter and 35-millimeter widths. 

The Bicentennial date is near. These films will 


do much to make your program a success. Write for 


details and prices. Eastman Teaching Films, Inc., 
Rochester, New York. 





Washington in command Resisting the tax collector 


























The return to Mount Vernon 


‘Produced by RASTMAN TEACHING FILMS, INC. 
esubsidiary of the Eastman Kodak (ompany, at the request of 
THE GEORGE WASHINGTON BICENTENNIAL COMMISSION 


* * * 
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SAMPLES FREE 


HOLDEN PATENT 
BOOK COVER COMPANY 


Springfield, Mass. 


Miles C. Holden, Pres. 





chool Finance? 
> and_ taxation 





THE NEW TEXAS SCHOOL-BUDGET LAW 

The Texas State Department of Public Instruc- 
tion has recently begun the enforcement of a new 
law, requiring the use of definite budget procedure 
in the common-school districts of the state, and in 
all independent school districts. 

The law which is known as House Bill 768, of 
the 42nd legislature, is known generally as the state 
and county budget system law, and requires all 
local commercial units in a certain locality to put 
into operation an annual budgeting system, which 
requires a specific statement of proposed outlays 
and possible incomes. 

School Applications 

The law as applied to independent school dis- 
tricts, designates the president of the board of 
school trustees (school board) as the budget offi- 
cer of the district. Annually, in August, after the 
apportionment of school funds has been made, it 
is required that an itemized budget shall be pre- 
pared by the president and adopted by the school 
board. The adoption must be made after public 
notice, at a public meeting at which the taxpayers 
may be heard. The budget is then filed in the 
office of the county clerk. No expenditures may 
be made, except on the basis of the budget. 

In emergency cases, a supplementary budget 
may be adopted. This must, however, be filed with 
the county clerk and with the state comptroller 
at Austin. The president of the school board is 
authorized to designate the superintendent of 
schools, or any other member of the board, as his 
budget officer. 


Common-School District Budgets 


The county superintendent of schools in each 
county is the budget officer of each of the com- 
mon-school districts of the county. The procedure 
which he must follow and the authority which he 


Most Severe Wear 
of the 
school year 


OCCURS NOW 


on Textbooks 
PROTECT THEM WITH 


HOLDEN BOOK 
COVERS 


Waterproof and Weatherproof 
and Double their Lives. 
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For Everyday Use 


No preliminary preparations are necessary 
to use the Spencer Model DC Delineascope. 
It is ideal for general work in the classroom. 
Simply insert the material to be shown, snap 
on the switch—and the illustration appears on 
the screen or blackboard. No need to heavily 
darken the room. 

Model DC will project glass slides, film slides 


It can be placed on a 


sloping school desk and picture “squared” on 


It can be 


used on a chair or desk and tilted to any vertical 
A non-heat-conducting handle makes 
it easy tocarry. It is “just right” because it was 
designed particularly for the teacher to use. 


| Folder K-69-11 completely describes 
| this Model DC Spencer Classroom 


Write for it today! 


Company 


NEW YORK 











enjoys, in the preparation and enforcement of 
budgets, are similar to those which revert to the 
presidents of independent school districts. 

In the case of common-school-district budgets, 
the boards of trustees of the respective districts 
and the taxpayers have a right to file protests and 
to be heard by the county superintendent, or by 
the school boards in any final action on the adop- 
tion of the budget. 

Under the direction of State Supt. S. M. N. 
Marrs, Mr. H. F. Alves, director of the division 
of research and accounting of the state education 
department, has developed a budget form, which 
may be used as a guide by independent school dis- 
tricts and county superintendents of schools. This 
budget form follows in its main outline the stand- 
ard budgetary form developed by the United 
States Office of Education and the National Asso- 
ciation of Public-School Business Officials. The 
following are the main heads: 

A. Disbursements — Current Payments 
1. General control 
Instructional service of day schools 
. Operation of school plant 
. Maintenance of school plant 
. Auxiliary agencies 
6. Fixed charges 
B. Capital outlay 
C. Debt service 
D. Receipts 
1. Revenue receipts 
2. Nonrevenue receipts 

The details of the budget form follow closely 
the heads and subheads which are recommended 
for the accounting systems to be used in indepen- 
dent and common-school districts. In each budget, 
it is requested that the board of education pre- 
pare a statement of the amounts appropriated for 
the previous year, the amounts expended for the 
year, and the balance remaining, the amounts es- 
timated necessary for the next year, and the amount 
actually appropriated for the next year. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF A SCHOOL WEL- 
FARE FUND AT ST. CHARLES, ILLINOIS 
The school authorities of St. Charles, Ill., have 

been confronted from time to time with the prob- 


wn f& Ww dN 


lem of providing medical or dental treatment, or 
giving other assistance to pupils whose parents 
were unable to meet the cost. In the past, these 
cases were handled by a local welfare association 
which discontinued its activities, leaving the 
schools without any provision for the expenditure 
of funds for such purposes. 

The members of the St. Charles school board in 
recognizing the need and importance of making 
adequate provision to meet such emergencies, and 
desiring that the welfare work be continued, took 
it upon themselves to evolve a plan for the con- 
tinuance of the work. In November, 1930, the 
school board adopted a resolution, providing for 
the establishment of a school welfare fund, to be 
owned and operated solely by the school board. It 
was ordered that the secretary of the board act 
as secretary of the welfare committee, and that an 
account be established in a local bank for the re- 
ceipt and disbursement of funds belonging to the 
welfare fund. 

In connection with the establishment of the 
fund, it was ordered that the superintendent of 
schools encourage the school children to participate 
in the creation and maintenance of the fund, but 
it was specified that all contributions of the chil- 
dren be voluntary, and without coercion. It was 
the intention of the board members that any per- 
son in the city be permitted to make voluntary 
contributions to the fund, in order that there would 
be guaranteed a sufficient fund to meet all ordinary 
school emergency needs. 

In order to make it possible to meet any imme- 
diate emergency which might arise, it was ordered 
that the school nurse be permitted, with the con- 
sent and approval of the superintendent, to incur 
an indebtedness in cases of emergency not exceed- 
ing the sum of $20 in any one month, this indebt- 
edness to be paid out of the welfare fund as in 
other cases. All expenditures from the fund are 


subject to the approval of the school board and 
the welfare committee. The president and secre- 
tary of the board sign all checks drawn on the 
fund, except in cases of emergency. 

In the operation of the fund, the rules of the 


board in the government of the schools obtain in 
(Concluded on Page 82) 
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' These Macmillan ““Work- Play” Readers are attractively bound in durable, 
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beautiful, easy-to-clean du Pont FABRIKOID by L. H. Jenkins & Co., 
Richmond, Va., and American Bookbindery, New York City 


wnt cia 


— 


Now Maemillan “WORK-PLAY” Readers do, 


thousands of them, and stay new-looking 


KS grimy fingers won’t steal the beauty 
of these “Work-Play” covers now. For 
when they do get dirty they can be made new- 
looking in no time. Just a wipe or two with a 
damp cloth, or a scrubbing with soap and 
water will do the trick. 

You wouldn’t be able to treat ordinary filled 
bindings this way. But du Pont Fabrikoid has a 
lacquer-like surface that not only sheds water 
but is sealed against dirt, germs and vermin. 
The durable surface of Fabrikoid is the reason 


f; OU PONT 
ABRIKO!L 






for its high resistance to rubbing and scuffing. 

Fabrikoid-bound books need fewer replace- 
ments ... can save you money. Many schools 
have already proved the worth of Fabrikoid to 
their profitable satisfaction. We have helped 
them solve their problems. Let us help you. 
Write for samples.Then test it in every way. Just 
address: E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., 
Fabrikoid Division, Newburgh, N. Y. Canadian 
subscribers address Canadian Industries Lim- 
ited. Fabrikoid Division, New Toronto, Ontario. 


KD ~KABRIKOLD 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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A Challenge to the World 


in perfect reproduction of 
SOUND...IN 4 is 





BETTER 
EQUIPMENT 


PORTABILITY 
IN PRICE 


The HOLMES Sound-On 
Film Portable Projector 
is available at a price 
within the reach of all. 


‘675 


The lightest, most 
compact, simplest 
to operate pro- 
jector ever built. 
HOLMES silent 
Projectors now in 
use can be equip- 
ped for sound-on 
film at small cost. 









Weight 
only 
57 Ibs. 










The HOLMES needs no introduction. It is known and used the 
world over. Write for full information. 


HOLMES PROJECTOR COMPANY 
1813 Orchard Street, Chicago, Illinois 





















for your 


STAGE 


Distinctive Quality 


and 


Service at a Reasonable Cost. 


Write 


Twin-City Seenie Co. 


2819 Nicollet Ave. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


2310 Cass Ave. 
Detroit, Mich. 








(Concluded from Page 80) 
this case. The activities of the welfare committee 
are conducted by the members of the board as in- 
dividuals and not in an official capacity. The fund 
is kept separate from the school funds and is in 
the permanent custody of the official treasurer. 

The plan is unique in development, operation, 
and usefulness, and has proved eminently prac- 
ticable during the year in which it has been in 
operation. 

4 The independent school district No. 1, of 
Sandpoint, Idaho, on January 1, 1932, will refund 
$140,000 of its high-school building bonds, with 
interest at 434 per cent. The bonds which be- 
come optional on January 1, have been drawing 
interest at-6 per cent. The refunding issue will be 
taken over by the state department of public 
investments. 

¢ Ashtabula, Ohio. The city schools face a 
radical curtailment of funds due to the financial 
situation. The city is faced with a deficit of $105,- 
00C, and all of the county schools face an early 
closing because of a lack of funds. 

¢ Columbus, Ohio. The public schools will oper- 
ate during the school year 1932 on a budget of 
$710,900 less than in 1930, due to a reduction in 
taxable income. 

¢ Lima, Ohio. The school situation has been 
saved as a result of the approval by the voters of 
a renewal of the 3-mill school-tax levy. As a meas- 
ure of economy, the salaries of teachers and school 
emplovees have been reduced by the cancellation 
of two weeks’ pay next summer and 25 teachers 
have been dropped from the teaching staff. Reduc- 
tions equal to those already inaugurated will be 
made next year as a result of decreasing revenues 
due to delinquent taxes and decreased tax dupli- 
cates. 

4 Ft. Wayne. Ind. Employees paid out of the 
special school fund who receive monthly salaries 
of more than $75 will suffer a 10-per-cent reduc- 
tion in salaries, effective December 1. The board 
has accepted an offer of Supt. L. C. Ward to take 
a cut along with the teachers. The salary reduc- 
tion affects clerks, doctors, engineers, and janitors, 


and means a saving of approximately $19,000 this 
vear 


¢ The school systems of Nashville and Dodson 
county, Tenn., are facing a serious financial situa- 
tion due to a shortage of funds. Supt. H. F. 
Srygley recently warned that the city schools 
would be compelled to close, or teachers’ salaries 
would have to be cut 10 per cent, if the state 
does not pay $100,000 due January 1. The county 
school system will be without sufficient funds to 
pay teachers’ salaries, unless aid is received from 
the state legislature. 

¢ The school board of Forest Park, Ill., has 
adopted a budget for the year 1932, calling for an 
appropriation of $167,725. The largest item in the 
budget is $87,313 for teachers’ salaries. The cost 
of operating the school plant amounts to $22,000; 
the cost of maintenance and repairs, $10,400; and 
the cost of capital outlay, $7,450. 


4 Danbury, Conn. Supt. H. F. Dow, speaking be- 
fore a recent conference of schoolmen, pointed out 
that, with the exception of Danbury and Norwalk, 
the budgets of every town in the state had been 
increased this year. None of the towns had failed 
to grant the teachers their annual increment. 
Greenwich went further and raised the minimum 
salary of elementary teachers to $1,500. In addi- 
tion, the town appropriated a large sum for new 
schoolhouses during the past year. 

¢ Oshkosh, Wis. The school board has proposed 
the rebinding of old textbooks during the coming 
winter, with an anticipated saving of $1,000 or 
more in textbook expenditures. It was estimated 
that the work would be done at a cost of 15 cents 
per book, or about $1,000, which would mean 


a saving in the purchase of new books in excess of 
$2,000. 


4 South St. Paul, Minn. The school board has 
adopted a budget of $278,190, which is a reduction 
of $15,500 from that of last year. 


4 Ottumwa, Iowa. The school tax levy for the 
year 1932 has been reduced from 92.2 mills to 90.2 
mills. A study of the cost of education showed 
that the cost per child in Ottumwa is as low or 
lower than that in practically all other city school 
districts in Iowa. Mr. Lester Jay, president of the 
school board, stated that the school authorities 
recognized the burden of the taxpayers and had 


made several reductions in the school expenditures 
for the year. 

¢ Racine, Wis. A new school budget, recently 
submitted to the city council, calls for an expen- 
diture of $1,138,096, or about $6,000 less than the 
budget of a year ago. No reduction in the sala- 
ries of teachers and city employees is contemplated 
at this time. 


LEFT-HANDEDNESS IN CHILDREN 

A special committee of teachers in the public 
schools of Tulsa, Oklahoma, has studied the prob- 
lem of left-handed children, and has obtained 
counsel on the problem from Dr. F. B. Knight and 
Dr. F. N. Freeman, nationally known experts in 
problems of handwriting. The committee has 
worked out six principles to be observed by teach- 
ers in the Tulsa schools in handling the problem. 

1. If the children come to the schools left-hand- 
ed, we are to discourage any change to right- 
handedness, and we are to encourage them to be- 
come more left-handed. 

2. No reproach nor disfavor of any sort shall 
be attached to left-handedness. 

3. Left-handed children have the same claim to 
attention, help, and encouragement as right-hand- 
ed children. 

4. Left-handed children are judged and graded 
by the same standard of achievement in quality 
and rate of handwriting as children using right 
hands. 

5. Left-handed 
ments, as: 

a) Position of paper — Opposite from right- 
handed writers. Lower right corner of the paper 
pointing to the center of the body. 

b) Position of pen or pencil — Blunt end point- 
ing over the left shoulder. 

c) Direction of down strokes — Toward the left 
elbow. 

d) Ink bottle placement — Left side of the desk. 

(If the left-handed child has already formed 
other habits of position, no change is advised un- 
less the child is willing.) 

6. The writing period should be a time of pleas- 
urable activity for left-handed children, as well 
as for right-handed ones—an activity which 
brings pride in achievement and joy in the work. 


writers require some adjust- 
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ID 
In modern education the Mimeograph 
is a doer of giant tasks. There’s no 
other means of turning out lesson 
sheets, bulletins, notebook data, draw- 
ings, maps, laboratory charts and office 
forms of all kinds so speedily, and with 
such economy of money, time and effort. 
By thousands every hour it duplicates 
whatever you write, type or draw on its 
stout stencil sheet. » » For particulars write 
A. B. Dick Company, Chicago, or consult 
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FIRE DRILLS ARE FINE 
BUT NOT ALWAYS DEPEND- 
ABLE LIFE SAVERS UNLESS — 


—unless there are safe. easy-to-use, outside es- 
capeways. Often in major disasters. the records 
show that fire drills have sent victims into corri- 
dors and stairways in good order only to be sud- 
denly confronted and enveloped in an outburst 
of smoke, gases and flames. In other disasters 
these exits have been cut off before an alarm 
could be sounded. When this happens, the best 
disciplined, the most efficiently practiced fire drill 
will not send children into such death traps. 


Through the Butler Tubular Fire Escape, 120 children 
per minute can slide to safety, protected all the way. 
Ice and snow cannot block their escape. Exit doors are 
on floor level. No scrambling up to window ledges. No 
panic-inciting slowness. The pressure of a child’s weight 
on a patented treadle plate at the exit swings the doors 
wide open. Children and grown-ups swing from handy 
side bars into the spacious mouth of the tube for a 
quick, safe slide to safety. 

The photograph above is of a [Butler Tubular Fire 
Escape which replaced a stair-step escape on a Traverse 
City, Mich., public school. The safety of your children 
is a grave responsibility. Lift it from your shoulders. 
Send for complete information on both tubular slide 
and spiral fire escapes for all sizes of buildings. 
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APPROVED BY 
NATIONAL 
BOARD OF 
FIRE UNDER- 
WRITERS 


BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


1255 EASTERN AVE. Address Inquiries to 
KANSAS CITY, MO. Nearest Factory 


955 SIXTH AVE., S. E. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Send complete information about the Butler [) Tubular, [ Spiral Fire 


Escapes and about your free survey service. 
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Note the difference ... 
in safety... money saved! 





AKE sure your floors are really 

clean and absolutely safe. Use 
Oakite in your cleaning buckets and 
note the difference in appearance, in 
safety and in dollars saved. 


Oakite reaches even the dirt that hides 
in cracks and corners. Free-rinsing, it 
leaves no slippery film to invite acci- 
dents—no soapy spots to gather dust. 
Whatever the floor surface, Oakite pro- 
vides the most thorough cleaning, with 
little effort, at low cost. Wonderful, 
too, for keeping lavatories and wash- 
rooms clean and sanitary. 


Talk over with our nearby Service Man 
how Oakite will help you reduce costs 
—maintain high sanitary standards. A 
post card request brings him to your 
school. No obligation. 


Manufactured only by 


OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC., 
26B Thames Street, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


OARITE 


Industrial Cleaning Materials ana Methods 











For School Toilets 


Sanymetal Products for Schools are: Toilet, Shower, 
dressing and urinal compartments. Corridor and 
smoke screens. Metal doors and wainscot. Sany- 
metal Gravity Hinges. Write for Catalog No. 30. 


The Sanymetal Products Co. 
1703 Urbana Road Cleveland, Ohio 
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PLACE AND PURPOSE 
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SANITARY SYSTEM OF WASTE DISPOSAL 


Saves Money and Everything 
That Money Must Buy « « « 


details complete. 


The gravity operated (patented) cover 
swings easily to slight touch of same 
hand depositing waste, and instantly 
closes again. When full, remove in- 
side container with its contents, and 
replace with fresh container. 







SOLAR STURGES MFG. COMPANY 


Melrose Park, Illinois 


For waste paper and other refuse disposal in school rooms, corri- 
dors, lavatories, on the premises outdoors .. . 


Nie alone as a receptacle for waste, refuse and residue should Solar Self Closing Recept- 

acles be considered, but also for the great economy affected in the property costs saved. 
The sanitary, hygienic elements alone are invaluable. The labor reduction in handling refuse 
is a big item. The breakage experienced with ordinary baskets, boxes, etc., and the re- 
peated replacements ordinarily necessary are obviated. The saving in plumbing by 
inducing children against depositing waste in the toilets is an importance. Standardize 
on Solars for the great service and greater saving which the Solar System supplies. 


. write now for 








Interstate School Building Service 


Proceedings of the Second Conference. Paper 
bound, 260 pages. Published by the George Pea- 
body College, Nashville, Tenn. 

The Interstate Building Service is an organiza- 
tion composed of the personnel responsible for the 
function of schoolhouse planning in the depart- 
ments of education of fourteen southern states. 
The proceedings which have just been brought out 
in volume form cover a five-day conference held 
last May. 

The object of the conference as outlined by the 
promoters was “to discuss means of improving 
and extending the school building service in the 
various southern states and to facilitate the ex- 
change of materials and ideas between the states. 
The primary concern of this group is educational 
planning. Architectural, structural, electrical, and 
mechanical design are of secondary interest to the 
state departments of education. However, many 
small communities in the south would be entirely 
without such services were it not for the school- 
housing division in the state departments of edu- 
cation; hence, these divisions are being compelled 
to enter those fields to a limited extent. These 
school building specialists are at the service of 
school boards and their retained architects for the 
betterment of schoolhousing facilities. 

“The chief purpose of these divisions is to assure 
that school buildings are properly located with re- 
spect to the area served and so planned that they 
will adequately house the organizations and cur- 
ricula for which they are erected. This organiza- 
tion has a most cooperative attitude toward the 
private practice of architecture in the field of 
school buildings.” 

The subject discussed special instruction rooms, 
gymnasiums, libraries, windows, toilets, building 
structure, materials and specifications, lighting, wall 
finish, floors, painting, builder’s hardware, size and 





Book Newrand Reviews 





shape of classrooms, doors, blackboards, bulletin 
boards, supply cases and bookshelves. The discus- 
sions also embraced studies on school buildings, 
orientation, site problems, architectural style and 
aesthetic balance, and the like. 

While the subjects enumerated in the fore- 
going were presented in prepared papers by com- 
petent experts, the discussions threw further light 
upon them. The published proceedings make a 
fulsome report on the illuminating opinions, ob- 
servations, and views that were contributed. 

Considerable time was given over to laboratory 
equipment. A series of layouts and details were 
supplied; costs were quoted. Other equipment is 
also dealt with in an intimate and informing man- 
ner. The construction and equipment of school 
gymnasiums found expression in a series of floor 
plans and specifications. 

The range of subjects dealing with schoolhouse 
plans is quite extensive, and it is easy to see that 
those who participated in the conference found 
themselves amply repaid for the time and effort 
spent. 


The Art of the Child 

By Alfred G. Pelikan, M.A. Cloth, 123 pages. 
Price, $3. Published by The Bruce Publishing 
Company, Milwaukee, Wis. 

This book, suggests to teachers how they may 
initiate the child into the realm of art and to give 
expression to his imagination. The author con- 
tends that “every child has within him something 
of the artistic.” The writer of the preface, Supt. 
Milton C. Potter, holds that “the child expresses 
himself more easily in form and color than in any 
other way.” 

It provides a wealth of material for teachers 
to assign to children in the various grades. The 
text concerns itself with a variety of subjects, 
which are not only held within the range of a 
child’s interest but also kept within the range of 


child ability to perform. Thus, the drawings pre- 
sented in the book deal with subjects, which are 
familiar to the eyes of a child, and through which 
the child is tempted to draw pictures. 

The author introduces two phases of artwork. 
The one is to prompt expression of ideas in pic- 
torial form without the aid of the teacher. The 
other is to teach children to follow instructions, to 
learn accuracy through actual application, carry 
chosen project to a completion. He has four aims 
in mind, as follows: 


_ 1. To develop the ability to judge and discrim- 
inate between good and bad examples of fine and 
industrial art through proper selection, use, and 
arrangement of material, color, and design in 
everyday life. 

2. To foster the appreciation and enjoyment of 
all art activities for recreative leisure and happiness. 

3. To vitalize other subject matter by means of 
representation and construction. 


4. To discover, guide, and encourage those en- 
dowed with special art ability. 

The book abounds in illustrations, mostly made 
by pupils. Each page of illustrations is prefaced 
by a page of instructions and directions. On the 
whole the book is a splendid contribution to art 
education. It is an inspiration to the teacher and 
will enrich the efficiency in art instruction. 


Supervisory Activities and Techniques 


By Harry N. Fitch. Ph.D. Cloth, 130 pages. 
Price, $1.50. Published by Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University. New York City. 

This book aims at an analysis of the super- 
visory activities and techniques of the elementary- 
school training supervisor in state normal schools 
and teachers’ colleges. It centers its attention upon 
the duties of the laboratory school workers. 

“Originally the laboratory school of a teacher- 
training institution,” says the author, “was organ- 
ized for the purpose of providing opportunities for 
student teaching. More recently, however, it is 


coming to have the additional purpose of giving 
faculty and students an opportunity to see con- 
cretely and in actual use with children the best 
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A Single Glance 


tells the Locker Supervisor that 
“Dudley Equipped” doors are locked 


NE look at a row of lockers 

tells the story. If the doors 
are all closed . . . they are all 
locked; because the new Dudley 
Automatic will lock itself secure- 
ly when you simply close the 
door. Think of the time saved 
from the old method of separate- 
ly trying the handle of each 
door. 
Furthermore, “locked by 
Dudley” means protection... 
because a Dudley Lock is ab- 
solutely pick-proof. Easily in- 
stalled in old or new lockers, and 
right or left hand doors. Ask for 
it by name, the A-L-2. 
The world’s largest manufacturer of com- 
bination locks is equipped to take care 
of all your locker needs economically 
and effectively. 


Sample lock sent for free examination. 

















DUDLEY LOCK CORPORATION 
26 N. Franklin St., Dept. A-112 


DUDLEY 
LOCKS 


w.ndow. 


light always. 


Chicago 




















HE best light enters through the upper third of the classroom 
Remember that when you buy shades for your school. 
Shades with rollers stationary at the top are detrimental. They shut 
out valuable top light. 
affects child health. Don’t run this risk. Use ADJUSTABLE Shades 
with the center hung or top suspended roller that can be drawn either 
up or down. This allows you to cover just the window area necessary 
to shut out excessive light and glare. Thus pupils work in the best 


Sometimes cause eyestrain that seriously 


Obsolete shades are out of place in the modern school. Use Draper 


Shades. They are more practical, more 
economical, longer wearing. Interesting 
literature and sample of Dratex cloth 
(taken right from stock) sent free to 
educators. Please address Depart- 
ment AA, 


LUTHERO.DRAPER 
SHADE Co. 


MAKERS OF BETTER SHADES FOR 
OVER A QUARTER CENTURY 


SPICELAND - Dept. AA- INDIANA 








teaching materials and methods.” Thus the pur- 
pose of the analysis. 

The text concerns itself with method of proce- 
dure and data, with training and experience, witb 
rating of activities for frequency and performance, 
evaluation of activities, etc. 

The appendix provides a check list for super- 
visory activities, codperating schools, and _ state- 
ments of experiences in student teaching by stu- 
dent teachers. 

Circles and Squares 


Book Two. Marguerite Marquart and Jean T. 
Mitchell. Paper, 88 pages. Price. 60 cents. World 
Book Company, Yonkers, N. Y. 

The second of a new series of drawing books for 
upper grades and junior-high-school use. It em- 
phasizes perspective and suggests a variety of in- 
teresting problems in one- and two-point perspec- 
tive drawing. The subject matter has been chosen 
not only for its art significance but because of its 
exceptional interest to children and their home and 
play activities. 
posters are introduced. 
The Romance of Transport 


By Ellison Hawks. Cloth, 333 pages, illustrated. 
Price, $3. Thomas Y. Crowell Company, New 
York, N. Y. 

Kipling once said that transportation is civiliza- 
tion. This book, using Kipling’s idea as its text, 
describes primarily transportation and in a sec- 
ondary way the cultural advance of man from the 
earliest times to the present day of high-speed 
transport by water, rail, and air. For American 
schools the book has one distinct drawback in that 
it is written from a purely British point of view 
and emphasizes British and European triumphs of 
transportation to the utter neglect of American 
beginners and American achievements. Lindbergh 
is not mentioned, and where the text requires an 
illustration of an electrically drawn train, a Cana- 
dian example is given. 


State Constitutional Provision for Education 


By John Mathiason Matzen, Ph.D. Cloth, 159 
pages. Published by Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York City. 


Simple lettering and making of , 


The purpose of this book is to set forth in a 
comprehensive manner the provisions made for 
education in the several state constitutions. The 
author analyzes in tabular form all the education 
requirements and tells about the state boards of 
education, chief state school officer, county boards 
of education, county superintendents. and the like. 

The constitutions of nineteen states provide for 
state boards of education. These states are Iowa, 
West Virginia, Maryland, Missouri. Texas, Ala- 
bama, North Carolina, South Carolina, Mississippi. 
Florida, Virginia, Colorado, California, Idaho. 
Utah, Louisiana, Oklahoma, Arizona. and New 
Mexico. They are here enumerated in the order 
in which the state board of education found recog- 
nition in the constitution, Iowa in 1857 and New 
Mexico in 1912. 

One chapter is devoted to the chief state school 
official, who is usually called state superintendent 
of public instruction, is elected by popular vote, 
and only in a few instances appointed by the gov- 
ernor. The term of office varies from two to four 
years. The salaries range from $1.000 to $5,000, 
or an average of only $1,892. 

The book also discusses the constitutional pro- 
visions relating to the chief county school officers. 
He describes the manner of selection, length of 
term salaries, qualifications, powers, and duties. 

The author summarizes his findings and conclu- 
sions after each chapter. He points out certain 
trends in state and county school administration 
but engages in no definite recommendations. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 


George Washington — Real Boy. By Walter Mac- 
Peek. A sketch of the life of Washington, giving an in- 
sight into the character of the First President, and mak- 
ing his life more real and vivid to the boys of today. 
The booklet takes up his early boyhood days at Mt. 
Vernon, describes his school days, and tells of his selec- 
tion of a vocation, his later experiences as a surveyor, 
his temperament and characteristics, and the various 
periods of his life out in the world. 


Twenty-fifth Annual Report of the President and 
Treasurer of the Carnegie Foundation for the Ad- 
vancement of Teaching. Prepared under the direc- 
tion of the President, Mr. Henry S. Pritchett. Issued 
by the Foundation at 522 Fifth Ave., New York City. 


The report discusses the work of the year, plans for a 
new administration, offers a summary of retiring allow- 
ances and pensions, and shows the condition of the 
endowment and reserve funds. 


The Health of the Teacher. By C. L. Kulp. Bulle- 
tin No. 5, September, 1931. Issued by the school de- 
partment of Ithaca, N. Y. The busy teacher in the 
schoolroom may well pause to consider the importance 
of her health as a factor in her future success and 
happiness. In recent years a number of excellent studies 
have been made regarding the health of the teacher. In 
the present pamphlet, Mr. Kulp has brought together 
a vast amount of reference material relating to health, 
so that the teacher may cultivate health as a means, 
not an end. The pamphlet discusses provisions for sick 
leaves of teachers, and offers a teacher’s health score 
card and a rather complete bibliography on the subject. 


Present and Impending Applications te Education, 
Radio, and Allied Arts. Paper, 94 pages. A report 
of the committee on engineering developments, issued 
by the National Advisory Council on Radio in Educa- 
tion, New York City. The committee, in its report, 
points out that the planning, construction, and delivery 
of programs are semiautomatic procedures. A study of 
elaborate routine which has of necessity been a devel- 
opment of existing broadcasting stations to cover their 
planning and delivery of programs will indicate that 
educational institutions must definitely plan and budget 
on a somewhat similar though presumably less exten- 
sive basis. The provision of educational service to a 
school, the committee points out, involves the render- 
ing of such material available in every auditorium and 
classroom in the school in a flexible fashion, and the 
most effective method of accomplishing this result is 
either through easily portable receiving outfits which 
can be moved from room to room, or through central- 
ized radio equipment of the existing type. By the util- 
ization of radio broadcasting for the distribution of 
educational news material, in addition to the stable 
and fundamental classroom instruction, a fuller, more 
complete, and more interesting method of education 
becomes possible. The combination of picture and 
sound, as rendered available in the sound motion 
picture, is regarded as a useful educational adjunct. It 
is believed that this field will be of increasing use in 
the schools, and that it merits the present and future 
attention of educators. 


Financial Proposals to be Submitted by Ohio Coun- 
ty School Districts. Compiled by Dr. T. C. Holy and 
Dr. W. E. Arnold, Ohio State University, Columbus, 
Ohio. 
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| ELIMINATE— 
| BLACK, GUMMY, OILY, ; 
| UNSIGHTLY WOOD FLOORS ae 
| Eliminates The Use Of Greasy Oils 
| Produces Attractive Floors 
| Reduces Maintenance Cost To A Minimum 
First Complete hee 
HANDY eT ee 
; — al pt Wh 
REFERENCE BUY Corelodes 
MANUAL moat) (iad 
Creates a Saving a. ta 
In School Maintenance 
Write Today For SECURE 
FREE COPY HARD, SMOOTH, DURABLE 
WOOD FLOOR SURFACES 
HILLYARD CHEMICAL CO. : , ‘ ‘ ST. JOSEPH, MO. | 
a Piece 7 COPYRIGHT 1931 Se A 


Washington 20 
(_orrespOndence 


By A. C. Monohan, formerly U. S. Bureau 
of Education 


Decline in Building Costs 

The extent of the decline in the costs of certain 
important building materials used in schoolhouse 
construction, as well as in other building opera- 
tions, is shown by recent figures from the bureau 
of labor statistics of the U. S. Department of 
Commerce. The average price of lumber in Sep- 
tember, 1931, as compared with that of 1930, is 
19 per cent lower; of cement, 17 per cent lower; 
paint. 17 per cent lower; brick, 3 per cent lower; 
and structural steel the same as a year ago. 

The decline since January, 1930, has been con- 
siderably more than the above figures: lumber, 29 
per cent, cement 16 per cent, paint 30 per cent, 
brick 12 per cent, and structural steel 17 per cent. 
The following table gives the relative costs based 
on the average for 1926, for various intervals dur- 
ing 1930 and 1931. 

Wholesale Price Indices of Building Materia!s 

1926=100 


Lum- Structural 


ber Cement Steel Paint Brick 
Average, 1926...... 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
January, ae 92.7 90.4 97.0 93.7 90.4 
May, 1930....:.... G07 92.7 91.9 89.1 86.4 
September, 1930... 80.8 91.7 81.7 78.1 82.3 
January, 1931..... 76.0 90.5 83.0 70.2 81.7 
May, 1931......... 68.4 79.7 84.3 70.5 80.8 
September, 1931... 65.5 75.8 81.7 64.9 79.8 


George M. Whitwell on School Board 

The Superior Court of the District of Columbia 

has appointed Mr. George M. Whitwell a member 

of the board of education, to fill the vacancy 
caused by the resignation of Dr. H. B. Learned. 

Junior College Instructors’ Salaries 

\ recent study under the auspices of the U. S. 

Office of Education, made by Prof. J. T. Wahlquist, 

ot the University of Utah, shows that the median 





salary paid to men instructors in public junior col- 
leges is $2,700, and to women instructors, $2,158. 
The range for men’s salaries is from $800 to $5.- 
600, with only one at the higher figure. For all 
practical purposes the upper range may be said to 
be $5,000. For women the range is from $600 to 
$4,200, the great majority being in the groups re- 
ceiving between $1,500 and $3,000. The private- 
junior-college salaries is lower for both men and 
women, the median salary for men being approxi- 
mately $650 less and for women $420 less. 
Montgomery County, Md., Demonstration School 

Dr. Edwin S. Broome, superintendent of schools 
of Montgomery county, Md., the county bordering 
the District of Columbia on the north, has estab- 
lished a model demonstration school at Takoma 
Park. 

Education as an Employer of Labor 

Schools and colleges as a group rank fifth in the 
United States as an employer of labor having over 
1.010,000 persons in their employ. The payroll is 
$1.165,000,000 a year. In property investment, 
education ranks sixth, agriculture, railroads, oil, 
electricity, and lumber, having larger investments. 
The value of school property is approximately $4.- 
165,700,000. The annual expenditures including 
salaries and about $400,000,000 for capital outlay 
which covers real estate, new buildings, and equip- 
ment, is over $2,000,000,000. This is about 2.4 per 
cent of the total national income. 

School enrollment, according to the U. S. Office 
of Education, has doubled since 1900. There are 
now approximately 31,000,000 children in elemen- 
tary and secondary schools, and nearly a million 
more in higher educational institutions and in spe- 
cial schools. Since 1900, the high-school enro!lment 
has increased from 500,000 to 4,000,000, or approx- 
imately 8 times. 

Appointment of Outsiders in the District 
of Columbia Schools 

Objection to the selection and appointment of 
an experienced California educator to a supervisory 
position in the District of Columbia school system 
is being loudly voiced in Washington at the present 
time. The agitation seems to have originated with 
one of the strong ‘citizens’ associations.” 


National Council of State Superintendents 

The annual meeting of the National Council of 
State Superintendents will be held in Washington, 
on December 7 and 8, in the auditorium of the 
Department of the Interior. Mr. John Callahan, 
state superintendent of public instruction of the 
State of Wisconsin, and president of the Council, 
will preside. State superintendent W. F. Bond, of 
Mississippi, is secretary. The program will deal 
largely with special problems in education, unem- 
ployment education, and educational finance. 

Dr. Segal and Miss Lindegren to U. S. Office 

of Education 

The staff of the U. S. Office of Education has 
just been increased by the addition of two mem- 
bers: Dr. David Segal, of Long Beach, California, 
as specialist in tests and measurements, and Miss 
Alina M. Lindegren, of the State Teachers’ College, 
Superior, Wisconsin, as specialist in Western 
European School systems. 


THE CHICAGO SCHOOL SITUATION 

The Chicago situation has brightened some. The 
12,000 teachers who had received no salary checks 
since April received one month’s pay at the close of 
October. The board of education still owes them 
$17,000,000 of which they accepted $6,600,000 in 
scrip. 

Complete relief cannot be expected until the IIli- 
nois legislature, which will meet in special session, 
has found the solution to the present tax muddle. 
The officers of the Chicago surface lines have voted 
to buy $2,250,000 of tax-anticipation warrants thus 
affording temporary relief. 

The city comptroller says that the board of ed- 
ucation could raise $9,815,000 more from the fol- 
lowing sources: sale of 1930 tax warrants now held 
by the city, $6,965,000; bonds already authorized 
to take up 1928 tax warrants, $2,750,000; play- 
ground warrants, $100,000. 

Board President versus Mayor 

In the meantime, the board of education, the 
mayor, and the city council are in an ugly mood. 
Mayor Cermak makes the charge that the board of 
education had made no effort in the direction of 
retrenchment. He adds: “In my opinion, the board 
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Visit a modern school equipped with Fenestra 
Steel Windows and note how they flood each 
room with daylight; provide built-in windguards 
at the sills—fresh air without drafts; open, 


close, lock easily — no warping or sticking. See 
how quickly and safely they’re washed on both 
sides from inside the room. Smaller glass lights 








ULTRA-VIOLET 


Illumination for the Classroom 





The Holophane Ul- 
tra-Violet Luminaire 
distributes the rays 
of the Mazda Sun- 
light Lamp (Type 
S-2) into useful directions for 
general illumination. Thus it is 
possible to provide an _ entire 
classroom with lighting that is 
safe and efficient for school work, 
and at the same time highly ben- 
eficial to health because of its 
ultra-violet or vitamin D content. 
Recommended by medical au- 













Beauty, firesafety, 








reduce cost of replacement when broken. 
extraordinary weather- 
tightness and installation service by the famous 
Fenestra Construction Company are other major 
reasons for the nation-wide popularity of 
Fenestra windows. Ask the local Fenestra of- 
fice for a demonstration. 


DETROIT STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY 
2282 East Grand Blvd. 


Factories: Detroit, Mich., and Oakland, Calif. 
Convenient Warehouse Stocks 


SCHOOL 
WINDOWS 














Detroit, Mich. 


thorities. Tested and approved 
for illumination and ultra-violet 
effectiveness. Complete and self- 
contained; no accessory equip- 
ment or special wiring required. 

Please write for further information. 
The Holophane Engineering Depart- 
ment is always at your service to assist 
in the lighting of new buildings, or in 
improving the lighting of old buildings. 


HOLOPHANE fur 


342 Madison Ave. ae New York City 


Works, Newark, Ohio 
New York Chicago 





HOLOPHANE ULTRA- 
VIOLET LUMINAIRE 


COMPANY, Ine. 
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of education is discredited in the eyes of the people 
and whatever steps they now take shall be looked 
upon with a grain of salt.” 

Thereupon, Lewis E. Myers, president of the 
board of education, remarks: “I need no certificate 
of good character from Mr. Cermak. I once knew 
a man who grew rich by minding his own business.”’ 

“In the exchange of compliments,” says the Chi- 
cago Tribune, ‘“‘President Myers comes out second 
best. The mayor is right. There can be little hope 
of a prompt reorganization of school finances until 
the discredited board members clear out. They 
have stood between the teachers and their pay, 
whether they know it or not. They are depriving 
the public-school system of public confidence. The 
people of Chicago do not believe the present board 
can be trusted with additional funds, and without 
money the present disorganized condition of the 
school system is destined to persist. The board has 
shown no genuine appreciation of the need for 
economy and no stomach for the task of reducing 
expenditures. 

“Chicago today has a school-board majority 
which refuses to resign, but which, so far as its 
usefulness is concerned, has resigned. The sooner 
the majority members recognize their true position, 
the better for all concerned.” 

Tax Remedy Offered 

Robert C. Moore, secretary of the Illinois State 
Teachers’ Association, offers a relief plan but pre- 
pares the same by giving the following facts: “The 
schools are supported almost entirely by the gen- 
eral property tax which has partially broken down, 
particularly in Chicago. The assessment and col- 
lection of taxes are one year late. The school treas- 
ury is empty and the school system has exhausted 
its borrowing power. The situation must be rem- 
edied by legislative action whereby the common- 
school fund must be replenished. In order to do 
this effectively, new sources of revenue must be 
discovered in order that adequate funds may be 
secured.” He suggests a personal and corporation 
income tax, luxury taxes, such as a tax on tobacco, 
amusements, motion-picture shows, races, etc. 

The board of education has contracted for a 
survey which will entail a cost of $100,000. This 
survey is to be intrusted into the hands of experts 


of national reputation and is to cover the profes- 
sional, administrative, and financial phases of the 
school system. 

A commendable feature is the loyalty manifested 
by the teachers in a trying situation. It is hoped 
that this attitude will create a pressure of public 
sentiment that will bring delinquent taxpayers to 
a sense of their obligation. Supt. William J. Bogan 
in commenting on the situation, says: 

“It seemed inconceivable that a rich, powerful 
city should be forced to ask charity for the teach- 
ers of its children. When interest is due on bonds 
every effort is made to pay, but with 20,000 em- 
ployees, some on the verge of starvation, this great 
city lacks the ability to meet the payrolls of the 
board of education for six months. 


CHECKING ON FIRE DRILLS 

Supt. L. W. Feik, of Sioux City, Iowa, has re- 
cently called the attention of the principals of the 
respective schools to the need of the early organ- 
ization of fire drills and the maintaining of every- 
thing in the school in such a condition that a fire 
drill may be called at any moment by any au- 
thorized person. The board of education and the 
superintendents hold each principal personally re- 
sponsible for the organization of the drills. Chil- 
dren are requested to march at least one block 
away from the school building in order that all 
school entrances and fire plugs may be left free 
for the use of firemen and that there may be no 
danger to children by the approach of fire appara- 
tus or interruption to their daily work. No school 
will be given credit for fire drill, unless this phase 
of the drill is carried out. Principals are asked to 
check the following: 

1. Are your fire gongs in good condition for 
service? Are any ropes, wires, or connections in 
need of repair? If anything is needed in this line 
it should be given first consideration and imme- 
diate report made to the office. 

2. Are all fire extinguishers in good condition 
for use? Note date of refilling and last inspection. 
If any of these need inspection and refilling, re- 
port immediately to the office. 

3. Are all doors in good working order so in 
case of fire drill or fire there will be no obstruc- 
tion from the standpoint of locked doors or doors 


that do not open easily. If anything needs repair 
in this line, report to the office at once. 

4. Are all stairways and halls clear of obstruc- 
tions? 

5. Is there any material in hallways, under 
stairs or other places, that is inflammable and there- 
fore a fire menace? Observe where janitors keep 
all dustcloths, mops, cleaning material, etc., and 
be sure that nothing of this sort is kept in a place 
that is either insanitary in its nature, or a fire 
hazard. 

6. See that the janitor thoroughly understands 
his responsibility in the matter of keeping the 
doors unlocked, hallways and passages clear of all 
encumbrances, and all inflammable material kept 
where it is perfectly safe from the standpoint of 
fire and general sanitation. 

Children should be so thoroughly drilled in the 
matter of school exit during the better weather of 
the fall that it will not be necessary to have drills 
as often during stormy and inclement weather. 
Remember, it is the emergency for which we must 
be prepared, and no one knows when an emergency 
may arise. 


4 Fostoria, Ohio. A radical change in the member- 
ship of the school board will take place on January 
1, when the board reorganizes for the year. Four 


members of the present board will retire the first of * 


the year; two through the expiration of their terms, 
and two by resignation. Two new members who will 
take office are Mr. Daniel D. Schlatter and Mr. H. H. 
Leonard. 


4 Great Bend, Kans. The high school recently came 
into possession of the lighting equipment formerly 
used by Sterling College at Sterling, Kans. The lights 
have been installed on the football field. The purchase 
of the equipment was made possible by a group of 
business men who financed the project. It will be paid 
off with the receipts of games played on the field. 

@ Under a precedent established a year ago, the 
junior and senior classes of Great Bend, Kans., recently 
sponsored the sale of tickets for a lyceum course of 
four plays. Under this plan, they bring high-class en- 
tertainment to the city, at a reasonable cost, and are 
able to defray the expenses of class activities without 
the assistance of the parents. The surplus is prorated 
between the classes according to the amount of sales 
reported by each class. 
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THE NEW MARVEL 
OF PHOTOGRAPHY 





CAMERA 
FIVE Interchangeable lenses 
are available for LEICA 


Wide Angle... Standard 

Medium Telephoto 

Full Telephoto 

Speed Photography 
Inexpensive to operate. Com- 
pact... Light Weight... . 


Accurate. 


TODAY THE LEICA CAMERA IS BEING USED IN 
EDUCATIONAL, PROFESSIONAL, AND SCIENTIFIC 
FIELDS WITH MARVELOUS SUCCESS. 

There are over 150 accessories which make the LEICA the most universal 

camera for all types of photography. 

1. A new focusing copy attachment converts the LEICA into a recording 
camera which may be used in every department, for copying reports, books, 
music, specimens in every science department, and photographs. 

. LEICA identification photographs are being made in some institutions for 
registration records. 

. LEICA negatives are easily made into positives for film or glass slide pro- 
jection to illustrate lectures, special demonstrations, or for individual study. 


The new Leica projector will take single or double frame film strips, and 
also the new 2x2 inch glass slides. 





Nm 


w 


No wonder scientists in every field, explorers, engineers, educators, lecturers, 
and amateurs, are finding the LEICA an indispensable part of their equipment. 
The LEICA takes up to 36 pictures on a single roll of cinema film, double 
frame size. Enlargements to 11 x 14 inches or more are wonderfully sharp 
and clear. 

The fascinating story of the LEICA Camera is told in the following publica- 
tions which will be sent upon request: 


1. Complete LEICA Camera catalog and prices No. 1190 
2. Stereoscopic Photography with the LEICA No. 1194 
3. Developing and Printing LEICA Pictures No. 1192 
4. LEICA Photography with the New 90 mm Lens No. 1198 
5. A Pictorial Story of the Leica Camera. 


E. LEITZ, INC., Dept. DD, 60 E. 10th St., 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 



















“DIAL” “CLICK” 
Non-Sight Operation 


Combination Padlocks 


With Exclusive Features for Locker 
and Gymnasium Wire Suit Baskets 






Attractively proportioned and 
especially designed for great- 
er convenience and security. 


Constructed of all brass or 
steel, black japanned, or cad- 


mium plated. | 
Cut About ™% P Cut About ™% 


Actual Size LOCKS Actual Size 

No. 9920 AUTOMATICALLY No. 9950 
These padlocks cannot be left unlocked because the combinations are com- 
pletely thrown off when the shackles are snapped. 
With every installation master charts are furnished for recording names, lock 
numbers and combination numbers. Inform us of your particular problem 
that a solution of your requirements may be determined. A sample “click” 
or “dial” lock will be sent gratis upon request to school executives. 


















Letter Boxes for Schools 
Key and Combination 
No. 85 COMBINATION LETTER BOX 


Made in 3 sizes. 
Cast Bronze, regularly finished medium statuary. |: 


Dials etched, figures raised on black background. | 
Combinations all different. 


No. 1702A KEY LETTER BOX 


Cast Bronze, medium statuary finish. Pin tumbler 
lock. 3 keys with each letter box. Key changes 
Practically unlimited. 



















Size 51%4x6% inches. 


All boxes furnished with pigeon boles of various 
depths. Send for catalogue No. 57. 






Manufacturers of letter 
boxes for 50 years. : 





Size 3-2/3x5 inches. 


CORBIN CABINET LOCK COMPANY 
NEW BRITAIN, CONN., U. S. A. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 
96 LaFayette St. 319 W. Randolph St. 405 Commerce St. 


















Sound Picture Equipment 
Priced within your Budget 


Clear full ae ae 
lones. shat e A ee 
Latest im- oe ma A a ‘ 
: aE 
provements PA ee ? a operated. 
in sound ae 


Complete 


Uses no 


engineering batteries 


Mellaphone Equipment is used the world over 
in theatres, Schools, and institutions with con- 
sistently excellent results. Simple; accurate, 
and clear full tones. Easily adjusted with the 


utmost precision, trouble-proof, quiet,—uses 
no chains. 


Two Sound Heads, one Mellaphone All- 
Electric Theatric Amplifier and Stage Speaker 
now completes a sound installation equal to 
the best. Standard full-sized equipment that 
will deliver the utmost in sound expectations. 
Lens and electrical units are the best obtainable. 


Write for full information and new low prices. 


MELLAPHONE CORPORATION 
ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 





COMBINED WOOD AND STEEL 
Stronger Than Any 


Whites Gah Pad 






SOLID KUMFORT AND 
PRESS-TOE LOCK 


FOLDING 


CHAIRS 


for Every 
Purpose! 





DKUM 


— 


« a 
Su 8, eat? 


Ideal for School Auditoriums and 
Classrooms. Splendid Appearance, 
Finest Quality Throughout. Out- 
last and Out-perform Any All 
Wood or All Steel Chair Made. 
Write for Folder. Also Ask About 
Our Tab-L-Arm Folding Class- 
room Chairs. 









LOUIS RASTETTER & SONS CO. 


1405 WALL ST., FORT WAYNE, IND. 
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The Economically Priced 


TYPE C WAYNE STEEL 
GRANDSTAND 


for Your Gymnasium 


Particularly designed to give maximum 
number of seats in limited space. Has steel 
stringers and interlocking seatboards and 
footboards that join flush. Will not rattle. 
An investment that will give service during 


the life of your gymnasium. 


Write for Complete Information. 


WAYNE IRON WORKS 


Largest Manufacturers of Portable Steel Stands 


Wayne, Penna. 


A FEDERAL SURVEY OF THE 
SCHOOL-SEATING 
INDUSTRY 
(Concluded from Page 40) 

A Seasonal Industry 
Thus, it is pointed out that there is a pro- 
nounced seasonality in the sale of public seat- 
ing products. The sales, for instance, are low 
during the first half of the year and then reach 
the high-water mark in August and September. 
An organization which is geared for a normal 
production cannot always adjust itself with 
readiness for an abnormal demand. Delay, con- 
gestion, and embarrassments are bound to fol- 

low. 

The report in its summary says: “There is 
a very pronounced seasonality in the sale of 
public seating products. The facts indicate that 
this seasonality is more pronounced than in 
several other industries for which facts are 
available, such as the steel, automotive, news- 
print, and construction industries. This prob- 
lem has been studied in other industries, and 
one solution for it has been codperative efforts 
designed to expand the sales season.” 

But, the school-seating industry is not only 
hampered by the irregular or seasonal demand 
for its output, it is also exposed to the shift 
of demands for types and kinds of desks 
evolved from time to time. Innovations and 
changes have followed each other in rapid suc- 
cession. The rivalry between advocates of ad- 
justable, movable, and stationary school desks, 
between wood and steel construction, and the 
special types which have sprung up periodically 
have not in the main made for stabilization and 
standardization. 

Finally, it must be admitted that while the 
market is considerable in volume it is scattered 
over a wide area. Besides, the distribution is 
largely placed upon a highly competitive basis. 





| 








There are problems which concern only the 
seating industry as such, and which in no wise 
affect the consumer. These problems must be 
solved by the manufacturers themselves. 

There are, however, considerations involved 
in the school-supply and furniture industry 
which eventually affect the school interests. 
The latter must be equipped with educationally 
and hygienically serviceable furniture, appara- 
tus, appliances, and supplies. These must be 
secured at reasonable cost. An industry that 
is hampered with unfavorable conditions can- 
not render the best service. 

The public seating industry, in securing a 
government survey and the recommendations 
of its experts, may enable the producers and 
distributors in that industry to eliminate many 
of the abuses and drawbacks which now afflict 
it. To the end that the results to follow from 
the survey will make for continued progress in 
producing utilitarian school equipment, and at 
the same time make for the stability and well- 
being engaged in that industry, the school 
authorities will approve all efforts to improve 
and stabilize the same which is so essential to 
the efficiency of the American school system. 


SHOULD A BANK CASHIER ACT 
AS SCHOOL TREASURER P 
(Concluded from Page 24) 
trict being farmers, with farmers’ usual distrust 
of lawyers and suits at law, were well pleased 

with the action of the school board. 

The local school board naturally wonders how 
much to blame itself for the loss sustained by 
the district. They wonder if other boards having 
bank cashiers as treasurers would question the 
genuineness of a certificate of deposit presented 
by the treasurer, who is also a cashier? Do com- 
mittees of board members ever call at the bank 
to examine the records to actually convince 
themselves that certificates held by the school 


BUS BODY 
That Makes the Chassis 
| Adaptable to Your Needs 


YorRK-HOOVER SCHOOL Bus 
Bopies MEET EverRY NEED 


It is the 








One Body or a Fleet 


For Any Make Chassis 
To Carry Any Number 
of Children 


Tell us your problems and we 
will help you solve them 


YORK-HOOVER BODY CORP. 


YORK, PA. ) 





district are actually entered on the bank’s 
books? 

We shall not attempt to answer the question, 
“Is it good business policy to have a bank 
cashier in a one-man bank as school treasurer ?”’ 
We would rather answer that other question, 
“Is it good business policy to set up a sinking 
fund to draw interest at 4 per cent or less when 
a majority of the taxpayers in the district must 
borrow money at 8 per cent to pay their taxes?”’ 


FIFTEEN REASONS WHY SOME 
SUPERVISED STUDY FAILS 
(Continued from Page 39) 
check on two rows of pupils conveniently while 

passing up or down the aisle only once. 

13. Details of class management are neg- 
lected. Since the class’ periods in supervised 
study are usually longer than in the recitation 
method, more attention should be given to the 
comfort of the pupils. Ventilation, for example, 
needs to be checked carefully. Illumination and 
temperature likewise need increased attention. 
Temperature of the classroom should be be- 
tween 65 and 68 degrees Fahrenheit. A higher 
temperature causes sluggishness and drowsi- 
ness. The proper humidity of the air is also an 
important factor. 

Right Motivation Needed 

14. The pupil feels that he is working for 
the teacher. The pupil and the teacher should 
be in complete rapport. The teacher should be 
considered a guide and counselor rather than 
a taskmaster. All learning is not at first self- 
motivated, but the teacher should aim to get 
pupils to work at some things that are at first 
uninteresting in the hope that interest will de- 
velop later on. 

15. Class periods are often too short. While 
it is possible to provide supervised study in 
periods of 40 or 45 minutes, it is quite gener- 

(Concluded on Page 92) 
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The 
Columbia 


a sample 


"hs 
Write for | 


or, 





COLUMBIA 


SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 


INDIANAPOLIS 










A “Temporary” Building 
That is PERMANENT ~ 
and FIREPROOF, Too 


The “Little Red Schoolhouse” has bulg- 
ing walls; no longer can it hold all the 
children yearning for education. You 
must rebuild, but you perhaps can’t 
afford a big new school. Here’s the way 
out: a permanent, low-cost, fireproof 
asbestos school. Ask for our catalog. 


x ASBESTOS BUILDINGS 
YES, please send ". COMPANY 
yOne eaten. ', 1013 LIBERTY TRUST BLDG. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Slides 


. € OMAHA 120 &:- 


sane urea _ —_ 






Three cities 
where school 


DETROIT 55 
ROCKFORD 233 oii 


In these cities, should a school fire occur, the children 
| slide to safety without danger of exposure to fire, 
smoke, gases or snow. Potters, of course. 


Potter Escapes are approved by the Underwriters’ Laboratories and con- 
structed and installed in strict accordance with their specifications. 


p OT T ER Manufacturing Corporation 


tubular slide 1858 Conway Bldg., Chicago 
Fire Eseape Over 3.150 Potter Tubular Slide Fire Escapes now in use, 


many with service records and no death or injury reports. 
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EVANS . 
VANS ~=6 Here is an Ideal 
Vanishing 
Door” school classroom wardrobe, low in cost yet meeting 
WARDROBE~ every demand of the most exacting. This wardrobe is 
made for plaster ends, backs and ceilings; no jambs nor 
trim being required. When so desired blackboards can 
haat be furnished for the doors, giving a continuous black- 
board surface. 
Class A-A The “Vanishing Door” hinges on which the doors are 
Without jambs hung are made with double pivoted arms and swing the 
or trim 


doors back into the wardrobe entirely out of the way. 
There are no noisy tracks nor rollers to stick or bind, 
oh nor intricate mechanism to get out of order. These 
hinges are guaranteed to last as long as the building. 


All wardrobes are furnished complete in the knockdown, with 
all woodwork cut to size, and only need to be nailed in place. 
The hinges are easier to put on than common butt hinges. The 
entire cost of installation is small. 









| Many types of school wardrobes are fully illus- 
| trated and described in Catalog “K.” A copy 
can be had for the asking. 


W. L. EVANS 


| WASHINGTON, INDIANA, U. S. A. 
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PAGE FENCE 


Protects America’s Schools 


Youngsters intent on play don’t be- for 
lieve in signs—don’t look or listen. 
Without thinking they may dash 
out in front of fast moving traffic. 
Safety demands their being kept 
within bounds. Page Fence will tion. 
keep them there. 76 Service Plants _ tion, 5 
erect Page Fence everywhere. Write 


name 














Page Fence 
ae 
of The Page 
Steel8W ire 4 co 
Company,an|\ 
Associate ; 
Company of 
American 

Chain Co., 


Inc. 


and address of 
nearest you and for a copy of our 
“Border Patrol’ 
contains complete information and 
shows various styles. No obliga- | 
Address Page Fence Associa- | 
20 No. 


new booklet 


E63. Chicago, 


CHAIN LINK OR ORNAMENTAL WROUGHT IRON | 








plant 





which 





Michigan Ave., Dept. fications with Apparatus that was without a peer in its field. 
Hil. Narragansett is doing it today . . . and doing it better! No 
| one can deny the inestimable value of those long years of 
experience, not in the building of apparatus alone but in the 
proving of a dependability that offers every new friend the 
finest assurance of complete satisfaction. 
| That’s why we say “Send your specifications to Narragansett™! 
Fence of 
Armco | 
Ingot Iron || Gym Apparatus, Steel Lockers, 
fabric is | Cabinets and Shelving. 
exclusive | 
with Page | | 


CHICAGO 


Send Your Specifications 


to NARRAGANSETT! 


Almost a half century ago Superintendents, committees and 
athletic directors were placing their entire confidence in Narra- 
gansett’s ability to supply them with sound, sensible engineer- 
| | Ing suggestions regarding Gymnasium Apparatus . . . its 

| selection and grouping . . 


| The NARRAGANSETT MACHINE CO. | 


1504 Monadnock Blk. 


. and in the filling of those speci- 


Providence, R. I. 


NEW YORK 
214 East 40th St. 








(Coacluded from Page 90) 

ally held today that the class periods in super- 
vised study should be approximately 60 min- 
utes in length. Six such periods daily provide 
considerable flexibility in schedulemaking, and 
each such period is long enough to provide for 
more than mere “warming up” in any step in 
the teaching cycle. 

Other reasons for the failure of supervised 
study to meet the expectations of its advocates 
might be listed. Enough have been pointed out, 
however, to make it clear that its failure is 
study. 

POLICIES AFFECTING TEACHING 
PERSONNEL IN THE PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS OF LEXINGTON, 
KENTUCKY 
(Concluded from Page 36) 
pared in the office of the superintendent of 
schools, a record form based largely on the 
schedules used in securing the original data. 
This form permits the recording for each teacher 
of all information obtained through the survey 
and is at the same time cumulative in nature, 
providing opportunity for keeping an accurate 
record of additional training, changes in posi- 
tion, salary changes, leaves of absence, a health 
record, attendance, and other miscellaneous in- 
formation. This record form is designed as a 
folder 9 by 12 in., and will as a consequence, fit 
any standard filing system. Provision is made 
for recording information on three faces of the 
folder and within are filed accessory data such 
as the original survey schedule, the teacher’s 
college transcript, a copy of the teacher’s con- 
tract, the health-examination report, cor- 
respondence, and other materials dealing with 

the professional status of the teacher. 

A STUDY OF SCHOOL CONTESTS 
(Concluded from Page 28) 

their stimulating influence; and which, in some 

sections, and in many communities at least, has 


been freed from any suggestion of proselyting 
or commercialism. The occasional excess en- 
thusiasm of a few administrators should not 
blind schoolmen to the sound educational 
values realizable in a sane, well-balanced pro- 
gram of extracurricular activities. 


CHEAP SCHOOLHOUSE 
CONSTRUCTION 


(Concluded from Page 48) 


ment of population, although the taxes for 
school buildings are high. A cheaper building 
method would result in a saving of taxes, the 
prompt replacement of obsolete buildings with 
new ones, better located and better designed, 
and a more rapid attack upon the shortage of 
seats.” 


HOW CAN PUPILS BE MARKED 
MORE FAIRLY P 
(Concluded from Page 51) 
stitutional, not individual. Wherever the super- 
vision of instruction is undertaken, the super- 
vision of marking is taken for granted. So far 
as the writer is aware, this is the only technic 
that provides the instructor guidance toward 
uniformity in marking. Its technic is compara- 
tively simple in practice, being no more than a 
capable clerk can perform when the pattern 
for procedure is once understood. Most of it is 
merely a matter of accuracy in simple math- 
ematical computations. 


TEACHERS’ SALARIES 

4 Ecorse, Mich. In reémploying the teachers for 
the present year, the board of education refused to 
decrease any of the salaries. All teachers who had 
signed contracts during the midyear, received the 
regular annual increases based on their ratings, and 
teachers on the minimum salaries received the reg- 
ular annual increase based on their ratings. For 
the first time in the history of the schools, there 
was no teacher turnover this year. 


4 Portland, Oreg. The school board has voted to 
send letters to the teaching staff, to determine how 
many will be willing to take a leave of absence 
for a year, to provide temporary places in the staff 
for unemployed teachers who need the work. The 
action was taken over the objection of Superin- 
tendent Rice and Mrs. G. M. Glines, who con- 
tended that the teaching staff would be disrupted 
and demoralized by the action. 


4 Fall River, Mass. The school board recently 
voted to defer action on a proposed revision of 
salaries of elementary principals. The superintend- 
ent of schools was asked to prepare tentative 
schedules for consideration at a later meeting. The 
principals’ association has protested against the 
unit system on the basis that a reduction of the 
units would mean a reduction in salary. 


¢ Indianapolis, Ind. The school board has re- 
tained the policy of employing no married women 
teachers. The policy adopted last spring applies to 
the night schools as well as the day schools. In 
a few instances married women have been ap- 
pointed because no qualified single teacher was 
available. 


4 Portland, Oreg. The school board has proposed 
salary reductions of 7 per cent next year, in order 
to meet a deficit of $300,000. Several months ago, 
the board failed to replace 60 teachers who had 
left the staff since last spring, which made a saving 
of $200,000 in salaries. The proposed salary re- 
duction is being opposed by the teachers, who ask 
that the voters be asked to approve a special levy 
to pay off the deficit. 


¢ Johnson City, Tenn. Disregarding the protests 
of teachers and principals, the city commission has 
voted to reduce the salaries of school employees 10 
per cent of the amount fixed by the school board. 
The reduction affects the salaries of the superin- 
tendent, principals, teachers, secretaries, and jani- 
tors, and was applied to the September salaries. 


4 Tucumcari, N. Mex. A reduction of 5 per cent 
has been made in teachers’ salaries, in order to 


meet the demand for a decrease in school expendi- 
tures during the current year. 
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Movable ks 
, Folding Chairs 
£ Tablet Arm Chairs 
| Kindergarten Chairs 


ROYAL 


1130 S. Michigan Blvd. 





Sewing Room Chairs 


Price is what 





you pay « » 
today. 
Value « » 


what you get 
« » tomorrow 
and for years 
thereafter. 


ROYALS cost 


but a few cents 
more but Royal 
value turns pen- 
nies spent to 
dollars saved. 


Our new catalog will be 
sent on request. 


Teachers Chairs Royal distrbutors are 


located in 38 states 


4:7 


Chicago, Illinois 


Typewriter Chairs 
Steel Stools 


METAL MFG. 





t 
| The Last 


Word in 


WASHABLE 
| SHADES 
| | « « for Schools »» 


| Don’t Delay 
rf 


1 

) School Shade 

1 Replacements 

= 

S Although the school 
term has begun do not 

put off making neces- 

sary school shade re- 

d y placements. Worn, in- 

r t efficient, unscientific 

shades contribute to 

), eyestrain; deter educa- 

d tional progress. 

g 

= 

k School shade _ replace- 

ae ments can be made 

y without interruption of 
class schedules. It is 
too important a matter 

ts to postpone. Write the 
Shade Service Bureau 

iS today and our nearest 

0 distrib itor will call on 

you immediately with a 

d complete line of school 

”" shades that will meet 

- every requirement and 

\1- ; budget. 

nt 

to 
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SWANTEX 


guaranteed 
weatherproof 
waterproof 
soilproof 
stainproof 


Here are just a few of the amazing fea- 
tures of SWANTEX. Smear grease on it; 
stamp on it; soil it in any way; a soap and 
water washing makes it like new again. 
Even inkspots are easily removed with 
soap and water. 


Swantex is as durable as it is washable. It 
will not crack, pinhole or stretch. It is 
the finest washable shade yet it costs but 
a few cents more than ordinary shading. 


Swantex is only one of the many desirable 
shade cloths offered by the Shade Service 
Bureau. Before you buy any shades it 
will be to your advantage to see the com- 
plete Maxwell Shade Service line which 
includes the famous Lifetime canvas. 
Regardless of what your requirements may 
be the Maxwell Shade Service Bureau 
can fill them. 


Maxwells Shade 


Service Bureau 
3636 Iron Street Chicago, Il. 
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CHICAGO 


A sharpener for standard size 
pencils only, stops cuttingwhen 
the proper point is produced 


A Model _ 
of fine quality at 
the lowest price. 













Modern School Standards require a 
Pencil Sharpener in each Classroom 


“APSCO” 


AUTOMATIC PENCIL SHARPENERS 


Generally preferred by Schools because they are SAFE for 
children’s use — because they assure CLEANLINESS — because 
they are ECONOMICAL — because they are TIME SAVERS— 
because they RAISE THE EFFICIENCY LEVEL of students and 
aid in forming HELPFUL HABITS. 





All “Apsco” Models have hardened, high-test steel cutters 
deeply undercut and hollow ground to a razor edge 


THEY DON’T SCRAPE—THEY CUT 
























Select the ““APSCO” models best suited to your needs from 
your School Supply House or Stationer — Catalog on Request. 


AUTOMATIC PENCIL SHARPENER CO. «» Chicago, Illinois 


Let Red Dots Solve 
YOUR LOCK PROBLEMS .. 


If you're a principal worrying how to keep 
students from ‘‘feeling out’’ others’ combi- 
nations and getting into their lockers— 


If you‘re a gym teacher or coach bothered by 
individuals breaking into the teams’ lockers 
and stealing athletic equipment— 


If you're a custodian at his wits’ end to 
prevent pupils “‘setting’’ locks and opening 
their neighbors’ lockers— 


INSTALL THE NEW MILLER 
RED DOT KEYLESS PADLOCKS 


Millions in daily use are proving they are 
the most highly developed institutional 
locks in the world. Complete Service Record 
goes with each installation. 





(If your local dealer cannot supply you, write us) 


THE J. B. MILLER KEYLESS 
LOCK CoO. 


LOCK ST. KENT, OHIO 
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Teacher Agencies Market Place Section 


We make contact with the best teaching talent—and find the best teaching positions. In every de- 
partment—from primary through college—experienced placement authorities are at your command. 






FOR BETTER 


STAGE CURTAINS 









DEBATING CLUBS 


We supply the latest and best data on all the 
leading controversial questions, including: Un- 
employment Insurance. Tell us your subject and 
we will send descriptive letter and price list. 








, } ° DEBATERS INFORMATION BUREAU 

(nt pn oe Caer CC Write 3 Horton Place, Portland, Maine 
Address 857 Steger Bidg., Chicago, III. a 
UNIVERSAL GEOMETRY WORKBOOKS 

Abbreviated and Complete Editions 

By R. R. Wallace and H. B. Kingsbury 
TEACHERS WANTED NATIONAL TEACHERS SCENIC STUDIO, INC ae 
For Schools and Colleges— AGEN Y IN 9 ° Abbreviated edition, 40 cents 
Every day of the year S ’ C. 

D. H. Cook, Gen. Mgr. Home Office—Philadelphia, Pa. 


1218-24 No Fifth St Complete edition, 76 cents 
Milwauk Wisconsin 
BRANCH OFFICES EOS, scons 
Pittsburgh, Pa., Syracuse, N. Y., Northampton, Mass., New Haven, Conn., 
Cincinnati, O., Bowling Green, Ky., Jacksonville, Fla., Washington, D. C. 
Positions waiting—correspondence confidential. 


THE BRUCE PUBLISHING CO. 
M 


ilwaukee, Wis. 








“STANDARD” 
CORK 
Bulletin Board 
Schermerhorn Teachers’ Agency  ablished 
CHARLES W. MULFORD, Prop. 

366 Fifth Ave., eg c THE BEST 
between 34th and 35th 8&ts., 1086 Union Trust Bldg., Pittsburgh. Pa OMPOSITION BY 

NEW YOR : 1836 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 
A Superior Agency for Serer | oy aceat a Sy Reliable Candidates. ANY TEST 


MEMBER NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF TEACHER AGENCIES 
Practical for display purposes in 
halls and over biackboards in 
schoolrooms. Easily installed in 
old or new buildings. 


ITHACA TEACHERS AGENCY 


PERSONAL SERVICE | USEFUL, ATTRACTIVE and PERMANENT 
- We Manufacture All Sizes. Write for Sample. 
Free to School Officials 


130 BLAIR STREET eiiatadantatadetoe STANDARD BLACKBOARD CO. 


Cor. Second and Walnut Sts. ST. LOUIS, MO. 
GCHOOL PHYSICIANS, DENTISTS, NURSES 
gh ‘Our Service is Designed for YOU” SILICATE BLACK BOARDS 


pd *“‘PLACEMENT A SPECIALTY’’ 
CENTRAL REGISTRY FOR NURSES i ag 
NATIONAL PHYSICIANS’ EXCHANGE Sa 
THIRTY NORTH MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 











: Made of the best material thoroughly seasoned— 
OLLEGE GRADUATES AND TEACHERS OF SPECIAL SUBJECTS : Framed or Unframed—All Frames are Oak Finished. 
recommended exclusively. Report your vacancies now. 30th year. Leading bureau for 


teachers of commercial, industrial, and physical education. U. S. Government Contracts and New York City Board 


M4 520 N. Grand Bvd. of Education Specifications for 40 Years. 
PFOCIALISTS ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Member National Association CORK BULLETIN BOARDS 
FDUCATIONAL BURFAU tenes dee, Framed or Unframed Sizes 18 x 24 inches 
SSSSSSCSSSSSSS SSCS SS SESS SS SSSSSS SSS SSSSSA SSA S ESSE SESS SESS SSS SES SERRE SEE See ees eee ee eee eesEEE Frames are Oak Finished to 4 x 6 feet. 








Dealers write for catalogue. 


N. Y. SILICATE BOOK SLATE COMPANY 
20 VESEY STREET NEW YORK CITY 


Insist that Your New 

te jDesks be Equipped with 
a TANNEWITZ 

<g ~ SANITARY INK-WELLS 


eS They Possess 
Model 1 ae 7 Definite Superiorities 


1—Top made of heavy brass nickeled or 

; enameled. 2—Rust-proof and unbreakable. 
3—Spring barrel protects glass ink container. 4—Unaffected 
by the shrinking or swelling of desk tops. 5—Locks perma- 
nently in desk. 6—Glass ink container has no lugs to chip 
or break off and is easy to clean. 7—Economical—holds just 


the proper amount of ink—not enough to become thick and 
unusable. 


Write for free sample of this inkwell, known as our 
M 1, for inspection. 


Model 
HE TANNEWITZ WORKS 


FRONT AVE., GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
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SCHOOL PROJECTORS 
For “TALKIES” The ANIMATOPHONE 


FREE— Write for Victor Film Directory. Tells where to 
“Buy, Rent and Borrow 16 mm FILMS“ 


Manufactured oy VICTOR ANIMATOGRAPH CORPOR'N 
AVENPORT, IOWA 


Distributed ior NATIONAL THEATRE SUPPLY CO. 
Branches in All Principal Cities 


STAGE EQUIPMENT 


For 
Schools — Auditoriums — Colleges 


Years of Experienced and efficient 
methods are at your command. 


Full particulars will be gladly sent 
you. 


Draperies — Scenery — Rigging 
I. WEISS @ SONS, INC. 


445 W. 45th St. NEW YORK CITY 





TALKING PICTURES 


Create a Lasting Impression upon the 
Minds and Memories of your Students 


The value of the talking picture is based upon the funda- 
mentals of education. Your students see—they hear—and 
above all, they remember. Prominent educators recognize 
the tremendous force of the talking picture, and its adapta- 
bility to the field of education. 


Your present projectors can be converted into Sound-Film 
Equipment. Let us give you full information regarding this 
convenient method of change-over. 


Phototone Sound Film Equipment. 


PHOTOTONE EQUIPMENT CORP. OF AMERICA 
209 N. ILLINOIS STREET INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Bronze 

RR Oe tor Tablets 
~ SCHOOL 

ERECTED A.D. 1924 Memorials 


Honor Rolls 
Building Markers 


IDEAL 


DAVID E. FITZGERALD MAYOR 
MEMBERS OF THE BOARD OF I . 


GEORG TROUP ( 


CAROLYN ME} 


for gifts by 
graduating classes 
<> 


ALBERT RussELL & 
Sons Co. 


125 MERRIMACE ST. 
NEWBURYPORT, MASS. 





o 
C Arhists 


For PERMANENT PROTECTION agahast damage 
by accident and prevent tramps and other 
undesirable persons from entering 
buildings through windows. 


ORDER FROM YOUR JOBBER 


BADGER WIRE G&G IRON WORKS 


Cleveland and Twenty-sixth Avenwes 
MILWAUKEE ase WISCONGIN 





PREMI nN 
ENGRAVING 
COMPANY 


VFQUEIS 


Producers of Halftone and Line Engravings 
in one or more colors .. . 


Benday color 
plates . . . Two, three and four color pro- 
fo 43) EL ae 
Commercial Art Prater aa: 
Illustrating, Lettering, Retouching, 
Designing, and Layouts. 


814 WINNEBAGO ST. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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Shades carried by the EVELETH ADJUSTERS afford a hitherto 


unknown degree of: 


comfort to the child 
Because of perfect adjustment enabling him to receive benefit of 
properly regulated light without danger of eye-strain. 

enjoyment to the teacher 
Because Ev-el-eth Adjusters operate so easily and quietly. 
Because they add to the tidy appearance of the room. The adjusting 
cord, although very strong, is light in weight and is placed incon- 
spicuously at one side. 
Because shade is held in perfectly level position at any desired height. 
The annoyance caused by shades tilting at various angles is unknown 
where Ev-el-eth level Adjusters are properly installed. 

satisfaction to the School Board and Purchasing Committee 
Because of moderate first cost. 
Because of carefully selected materials and sturdy construction 
assuring a long term of service. 
Because of the automatic hook which does away with the anchoring 
of cord to wall or casing. 


Further information will be sent upon request. 


EVELETH MFG. CO. 


11 Ashland Ave. River Forest, IIl. 
(Two miles west of Chicage city limits) 
Manufacturers of Weather Strip Specialties and Shade Adjusters 



















Three vocational guides 


VOCATIONAL 


GUIDANCE AND SUCCESS 
By Edward J. Gallagher 
Price, $1.20 


e 
MY VOCATIONAL GUIDEBOOK 


By Robert H. Rodgers and Harry S. Belman 


Price, 20 cents 


e 
MY EDUCATIONAL GUIDEBOOK 


By Robert H. Rodgers and Harry S. Belman 
Price, 20 cents 


e 
Write us for copies on approval 


The Bruce Publishing Company 
524-544 N. Milwaukee Street 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 








The new 


Laboratory 
Bulletin 


\ just off the press 


May we send you 
your copy? 
ne \ ) ALBERENE STONE CO. 
_— 153 West 23rd St., New York 


TRUSCON STEELDECKS 


FIREPROOF—INSULATED—ECONOMICAL 


The Ideal ROOF for Schools 


Consider the advantages of 
Truscon Steeldecks — eco- 
nomical in cost, light in 
weight, strong, easily erected, 
firesafe, and insulated against 
heat and cold with conse- 
quent increase in comfort 
and saving in fuel. Our en- 
™_ [fa gineers will present facts 
ya fl and figures. Write for data. 


ina 


TRUSCON STEEL COMPANY “°"oHio?*™ 


Engineering and Sales Offices in Principal cities. 


















REMOTOMATIC 
SCOREBOARD 


changes score, flashes 
minutes to play, by 
push button. Rea- 
sonably priced. 


Get Ready for Basketball 
with 


— improved goals 
with glass, steel or 
vitrolite back- 
boards — extended, 
suspended or swing- 
up types; non-sag- 
ging baskets with 
new net ring fea- 
ture. 


aa ee) 
1930 


ra) 


ee _ _ 


Write for Catalog No. 4 


CHICAGO GYMNASIUM EQUIPMENT CO. 


1835 W. Lake St., CHICAGO, U. S. A. 





Cafeteria 
Kgquipment 


Solve your problem in selecting and ar- 
ranging equipment for school cafeteria,~ by 
requesting the advisory assistance of our en- 
gineering department. Without obligation, it 
will help you plan an efficient, economical 
cafeteria (or kitchen), just as it has assisted 
other schools and colleges. S. Blickman Food 
Service Equipment is long-lasting, properly 
designed. 





ervice Equipmen = 526-544 GREGORY AVE. 


WEEHAWKEN ,NEW JERSEY 
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MANUAL TRAINING BENCH No. 280 













GLANCE AT THIS NEW PATTERN 
will show that the combination of vari- 
ous-size drawers and cupboard makes an un- 
usually practical bench. Notice, especially, the 
small drawer which is intended to hold nails, 
screws, small tools, etc., which so easily become 
misplaced when kept with the larger tools. 
Being able to immediately lay hands on these 
small but necessary items, will be the means of 
saving a great deal of time, thereby promoting 
efficiency. Also, notice the large cupboard, 
which will hold such tools and materials 
which cannot be kept in the general or three 
private drawers. Bench is equipped with our 
Abernathy Rapid Acting Roller Nut Vise No. 
70D on front, adjustable stop and dog. 


THE CHRISTIANSEN CO. 


Manufacturer of this line since 1898 


2814-2842 West 26th St., Chicago, Ill. 
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You are paying for a 


M. US$ D Ao 
Program Clock 


every year that you do without it. 
With a life of perhaps forty years, this ex- 


pense is enormous—the expense of doing 
without it. 


Every school, large and small, 
should have one. 





Does someone in your school spend an hour 
or two every day watching the clock to ring 
the bells? The Murda Program Clock rings 
$150. F.O.B. Factory all the high school bells, grade school bells, 
Install it yourself and playground gongs, in one or a dozen 
It requires no buildings, on four independent circuits, with 
servicing no thought or attention on the part of anyone. 














Built upon an 80-beat Seth Thomas Movement, the Murda 
Program Clock is a simple, dependable device which will 
operate automatically all the bells in the building on from 
one to four separate circuits, silencing them at night and 
on Saturday and Sunday. No expert servicing is ever re- 
quired on its simple mechanism. Initial expense is low and 
cost of upkeep is negligible. 


Order a Murda today. 
It’s useless to pay more. 
It’s unwise to pay less. 


MURPHY-DAVIS SIGNAL CO., INC. 


418 Kansas Avenue Topeka, Kansas 
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THE IRISH CONDUCTOR 

The path of the school-administrative official is 
not strewn with roses. A southern superintendent 
in commenting on this fact recently said that 
many of the superintendent’s troubles had best be 
forgotten promptly — only the lesson learned need 
be remembered. The principle here, in his opinion, 
was not unlike that expressed in an experience of 
this superintendent. Said he: 

“Tt occurred on a C. & O. train coming down 
from the city of Hinton to Charleston. In those 
days, I used to buy mileage books and the con- 
ductor would tear off as many miles as the dis- 
tance I desired to go. This particular conductor 
was an Irishman of exceedingly ready wit. He tore 
off the mileage from Hinton to Charleston. In the 
seat in front of me, a gentleman sat who gave 
the conductor a ticket to a wayside station. The 
conductor took a colored slip of paper out of a 
bundle which he had, and punched it several times, 
and put it in this man’s hatband. I called the con- 
ductor back and said, ‘You just now took up my 
mileage to Charleston, didn’t you?’ ” 

“He replied, ‘Yessir, I did.’ ” 

““Vou took up that man’s ticket to Thurmond 
and put a ticket in his hatband. You did that so 
you would know where he got off the train, didn’t 
you?’”’ 

“*Vessir.’ ” 

“*Vou didn’t put a slip of paper in my hatband. 
You will be around here trying to get another tick- 
et from me again. You can’t remember my face, 
can you?’ ” 

“To which he replied quick as a flash, placing 
his hand on my shoulder, ‘My friend, it will be 
my constant prayer to forget.’ ”’ 


Why He Was Late 


The official Seattle School Bulletin reports an 
excuse presented in one of the schools by a Jap- 
anese boy. It was evidently written by his father 
and was accepted. 

“To whom it may concern: I am sorry to hear 
that being tardy on the morning of ' 
I can trace no cause for it except that he was be- 
ing spanked by his Mother on that morning. I will 
try my best to see that he get to school on time.” 











Natural Question 
“Here you see, my child, how the earth turns around 
the sun!” 
“But around what does the earth turn at night 
when the sun is gone?” — Fliegende Blatter. 
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HE OBEYED THE DOCTOR 


Mr. R. H. F. Halsey, deputy commissioner of 
school buildings for the New York City board of 
education, is an inveterate smoker. Recently he 
was obliged to undergo an operation, which afford- 
ed the family doctor an opportunity to prescribe 
a diet and certain salutary regulations for rest and 
recreation. A slight acid condition of the blood 
caused the doctor to order abstinence from meat 
and the inclusion of leafy vegetables in the daily 
diet. 

A few days after Mr. Halsey’s return home 
his wife found him in his study in a cloud of 
smoke. “Didn’t the doctor forbid your smoking?” 
she asked. 

“On the contrary,” answered Mr. Halsey. “He 
ordered particularly the daily use of leafy vege- 
tables.” 

In the Ancient Code 

The school supervisor was giving a test in gen- 
eral knowledge. He wrote on the blackboard the 
Roman figures LXXX. Then, peering over his 
spectacles, he pointed to a little girl in the front 
row and asked: ‘‘What does that stand for?” 

“Please, sir,” she said, coyly, “love and kisses.” 


TOMMY KNEW 

The teacher was trying to give her pupils an 
illustration of the word “perseverance.” 

“What is it,” she asked, “that carries a man 
along rough roads and smooth roads, up hills and 
down hills, through jungles and swamps and raging 
torrents?” 

There was a silence, and then Tommy, whose 
father runs a garage, spoke up. 

‘Please, miss,” he said, “there ain’t no such car.” 


Mother Was Also an Artist 
“With a single stroke of a brush,” said a British 
-eacher, taking his class around the National gal- 
lery, “Joshua Reynolds could change a smiling 
face to a frowning one.” 
“So can my mother,” said a small boy. 


Buyer News) 


PERSONAL NEWS 


Death of Henry B. Dewey. Henry Bingham Dewey, 
manager of the educational department of the Boston 
office of the Houghton Mifflin Company and a well- 
known educator, died at his home on October 30. He 
was 67 years old. 

Mr. Dewey, who was born in Niles, Mich., was 
graduated from the University of Michigan in 1890, 
and shortly afterward entered upon newspaper and 
educational work. While serving as state superintend- 
ent of public instruction of Washington from 1905 to 
1913, he also edited the Northwest Journal of Educa- 
tion. Later he came east to enter the firm of Houghton 
Mifflin Company, where he had since remained as 
head of the educational department. 





Lyon Metal Products Representatives Transferred. 
Mr. W. E. Long, assistant manager of the Lyon Metal 
Products, Inc., at Detroit, has been promoted to the 
managership of the Detroit territory. Mr. H. N. Two- 
good, formerly manager of the Detroit district, has 
been promoted to managership of the Pacific Coast 
Division of the firm. 


NEW TRADE PRODUCTS 


Illuminated Basketball Score Board. The Giant 
Manufacturing Company, Council Bluffs, lowa, manu- 
facturers of playground equipment, has just announced 
an illuminated basketball scoreboard for school use. 

The new scoreboard, which is operated by remote 
control, is lighted from the rear, and tells at a glance 
the score and the minutes for play. The scoreboard 
may be: operated by an official timekeeper with the 
aid of four pushbuttons. One or two scoreboards may 
be used at the same time, with both operated from one 
desk. 

The scoreboard contains a minimum of working 
parts. It is faced with transparent fiberoid unbreak- 
able material and all working parts are mounted on an 
assembly frame which can be easily removed. The 
scoreboard measures 54 in. wide by 66 in. high and is 
finished in a polished dark mahogany. 

Complete information and prices may be obtained 
by any school official upon request. 


Porter-Cable Speedmatic Floor Surfacer. The 
Porter-Cable-Hutchinson Company, Syracuse, New 
York, has just announced its new Type FF-12 speed- 
matic floor surfacer for use on schoolroom floors. The 
floor surfacer has a drum 12 in. wide by 7% in. in 
diameter, an electric ball-bearing motor of 1% hp., 
speed 1800 r. p. m., and a 7-in. aluminum fan for 
vacuum system. The motor is operated from a 2- or 
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THE NEW PORTER-CABLE FLOOR SURFACER 


3-phase line and is equipped with a double-pole switch. 
The surfacer comes equipped with rubber-covered con- 
ductor cable, socket wrenches, a motor wrench, and 
other necessary parts. 

Complete information and prices may be obtained 
by any school official upon request. 


DeVilbiss Spray-Painting Catalog. The DeVilbiss 
Company, Toledo, Ohio, has announced a new illustrated 
catalog, giving complete descriptions and prices of its 
line of spray-painting outfits. The catalog lists the 
types of equipment manufactured by the firm and 
gives information as to their uses and applications. 

A copy of the catalog will be sent free to any school 
official upon request. 


New Victor Projection Lamp. The Victor Animato- 
graph Corporation, Davenport, Iowa, has announced 
its new G-E, 300-watt projection lamp, which elim- 
inates the necessity of any form of lamp resistance. 
The lamp is suitable for use with all model 3 and 5 
projectors, and may be obtained in voltages of 105, 110, 
and 115. It is equipped with a bayonet-type prefo- 
cused base. 


New Dudley Automatic A-L-2. The Dudley Lock 
Corporation, 26 N. Franklin St., Chicago, Ill., has re- 
cently announced its new Dudley Automatic A-L-2 
lock, one of the important lock developments in re- 
cent years. It is a built-in type combination lock, 
which fits both old and new lockers, and right- or 
left-hand doors. The automatic feature affords easy 
mass supervision of all lockers, since a single glance of 
the teacher will give perfect locker inspection. 





THE NEW DUDLEY LOCK 


The lock which is made by one of the largest manu- 
facturers of combination locks, has mary outstanding 
advantages, among them simplicity in design and con- 
struction, durability, ease of operation, and faultless 
mechanism which insures easy manipulation of the 
knob. 

Complete information and prices may be obtained 
by any school official, or architect, upon request. 


TRADE NEWS 


Merriam Company Celebrates Centennial. The 
G. & C. Merriam Company, of Springfield, Mass., are 
celebrating this year the centennial of the establish- 
ment of the firm. One hundred years ago, George and 
Charles Merriam established the business of G. & C. 
Merriam, which later became the Merriam Company. 
The founders took into the partnership their younger 
brother Homer, and in 1877 O. M. Baker entered the 
concern. Two years later, H. C. Rowley became a 
member of the firm. Mr. Homer Merriam and Mr. 
Rowley retired from the firm. For a number of years, 
the active management of the company has been in 
the hands of Mr. A. G. Baker and Mr. R. C. Munroe, 
secretary of the company. 


How to Make Gifts on the Sewing Machine. The 
Singer Sewing Machine Company, New York City, has 
issued a small booklet, telling how gifts can be made on 
the sewing machine. Suggestions are given for making 
gifts for boys and men, women and girls, and young 
children. 
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FLoors 7 


i 
WAX your floors... 
PREVENT THIS 
DESTRUCTION 


e Examine your floors carefully. If they 
are still maintained by old fashioned 
expensive methods like scrubbing, ask 
yourself this question. How much will 
it cost to replace these floors? Why go 


on using methods that destroy, rather 
than protect them? 


e Whether your floors are wood, lino- 
leum, composition, tile, cork, there is 
one scientific way to maintain them — 
one inexpensive, satisfactory way— 
with genuine Johnson's Wax. Inexpen- 
sive in maintenance —easy to apply 


and keep in excellent condition. 


e Johnson- waxed floors never need to 
be scrubbed. They are beautiful floors— 
protected against scuffing, scratches and 
wear. Dirt cannot become embedded 


in the tough coat of wax. 


USE GENUINE 
JOHNSON’S WAX 


FOR 45 YEARS THE STANDARD 
OF SERVICE 


Book by Vanderwalker FREE 
New 90-page book by F. N. Vanderwalker,‘‘Mod- 


ern Floor Finishing,” describes in detail revolu 


S.C. Johnson & Son, Dept. SJ 12, Racine, Wisconsin @ Please send me free a copy of “Modern Floor Finishing.” 





oe Name 
tionary methods of floor maintenance. Complete 

discussion. 30 illustrations. Priced at $1 — will be 

sent free for limited time. Use coupon. Address__ 
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It will stand a 
tug-of-war 
—iry i. 


Take a Nibroc Towel. Wet 
it across the middle. Hold 
one end of it firmly with 
two hands. Let a good 
stout “husky” hold the 
otherend. Now—both pull! 
Note its great strength! 





An Amazing New Idea in Paper Towels 


—WET STRENGTH 


NIBROC TOWEL 








“It has Great Wet Strength “ 


SPECIAL Process, developed 
by Brown Company in their re- 
search laboratory, has created in 
Nibroc. Towels greater wet strength 
and quicker absorption than ever 
before known in a paper towel. 
The user can now wipe his or 
her hands and face with perfect 
assurance that Nibroc Towels will 
not disintegrate when coming in 


contact with moisture, no matter 


NEW YORK ST. LOUIS 


FOUNDED 1852 


BOSTON 





ECONOMY - 


One case of Nibroc Towels 
will do the work of two or 
three and sometimes four 
cases of ordinary towels. 





Handsome white enamelled 
cabinets are loaned to users. 
Hold three hundred Stand- 
ard or four hundred Junior 
towels. Cabinet dimensions 
are 10%" wide, 15” high, 
33," deep. 







SAN FRANCISCO 


how roughly they are used. 

Nibroe also retains its softness, is 
good to even the most sensitive skin; 
free from lint or fuzz and exception- 
ally absorbent. 

One Nibroc will do the work of 
two, three and sometimes four ordi- 
nary towels. Nibrocs are preferred 
by buyers as well as users. 

Use Nibrocs for a more satisfac- 


tory and economical towel service. 


ee 
fortland Maine 
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Right: High speed scrubbing 
brushes on this Finnell rout 
out every particle of dirt. 
Then, before the dirt has a 
chance to settle, a powerful 
vacuum draws up the dirty 
water, leaving the floor clean 
and dry 
















Right: Melted Finnell-Kote 
flows onto the floor in a thin 
thread-like stream. Instant- 
ly it is distributed by the 
rapidly revolving brushes. A 
moment later it hashardened 
and by a return movement 
of the brushes is brought to 
a beautiful polish— uniform 
and durable. 


Other Finnell Products 


Finola. One of the original bulk 
scouring powders. On the market 
for 25 years. 


Solar Soap Powder. For use wher- 
ever a good soap powder is 
needed. 

Solarbrite. A Liquid scrub soap 
—made of rich, undecomposed 
vegetable fats. Safe and effective. 
Fulfill. For filling floors before 
waxing. 

Terrazzofill. For filling terrazzo 
floors. 


Once over with this remarkable machine will do a complete 
floor cleaning job. It is the first machine ever developed 
which will successfully scrub and pick up the dirty water in 
the same operation. It not only scrubs but also vacuum 
cleans the floor. 





















































































































































































This Finnell is particularly economical on large areas such 
as corridors, gymnasiums, etc., where it permits one man to 


do what would otherwise take at least two men. It requires 
less labor and time for this machine to scrub a floor thor- 
oughly clean than it does to mop a floor—and, of course, 
mopping compared to scrubbing is a makeshift. 


For smaller areas, such as classrooms, there are eight other 
sizes of Finnell machines, ranging down to one so small that 
it can be carried about easily by one hand. Can even be used 
on stairways. There’s a right size Finnell for every size of 
floor area, every condition of floor surface. 














Any good wax works better, if applied hot. Finnell-Kote, 
being 1 more than just a wax, must be applied hot. It is melted 


as used by a special dispenser unit, adapted to any Finnell 
polisher. 


Finnell-Kote saves in three ways ... it takes less time, goes 
further and lasts longer. Whereas ordinary wax must first be 
applied by a swab or brush and then polishe “d. a Finnell 
machine, using Finnell-Kote, does both in one operation. 
It takes less Finnell-Kote to cover a given surface. Lastly, a 
Finnell-Koted floor will retain its polish far longer than one 
waxed in the ordinary way. Repeated moppings have failed 
to remove its luster or diminish its protective value. 


To learn how Finnell System and Finnell products can be 
most effective and most profitable in your floor maintenance, 
ask for a free survey of your floors. A Finnell representative, 
skilled in floor surfaces and their treatment, will gladly call 
on request. His report may mean the saving of hundreds 

even thousands of dollars. Address FINNELL SYSTEM. INC., 

812 East Street. Elkhart. Indiana. 








THE NEW 


MULTI UNIT 


ANOTHER STANDARD FOR SCHOOLS ... DEVELOPED AND 
PERFECTED BY AUSTRAL ENGINEERS WHO PRODUCED 
THE AUSTRAL WINDOW ... MODERN, PERMANENT, 
Tole oN CONVENIENT .. . COMPLETE DESCRIPTION, 
DRAWINGS, SPECIFICATIONS IN THIS NEW BOOK. 


SEND FOR YOUR COPY 
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